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PREFACE. 


I T is a coniideration which cannot 
' but afFord the utmoft plcafure to a 
reFie6i:ing mind, that the Arts and 
Sciences, which are rapidly advancing 
towards a ftatcf of perfedion in 
Europe, are not confined to that quarter 
of the globe. In the Kaft, where 
Learning Teemed to be extinguifiied, 
and Civilization nearly Jofi:, amidfi: the 
contention of avarice and defpotifm, a 
*fpirit of enquisy* hath •gone forth, 

A 3 which, 
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which, aided by the ardour^ of Philo- 
fophy, promifes to difUpate the gloom 
of ignorance, and to Ipread the advan- 
tages of 'knowledge through a region 
where its effeds may be expedled to 
be moJft favourable to the geiSeral in- 
terefts of fociety. 

To the exertions of one Geijtleman, 
whole various excellencies panegyric 
might difplay in the warmeft terms, 
.without being charged with extrava- 
gance, the English fettlements in the 
East Indies are indebted for an inftitu- 
tion which has already exhibited fpcci- 
mens of profound refearch, of bold in- 
veftigation, and of happy iUuftration, 
in various fubjeds of literature ; — fub*# 
jeds which, until the prelcnt times, 

had 
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had not, ‘e^fercired the faculties of 
Europeans ; but which, being produced 
to publick notice, will enlarge the 
bounds of knowledge, in^reafe the 
ftock of information, and furnifli ma- , 
terials fbr future Philofophers, Biogra- 
phers, and Hiftorians, 

That lb much has been already at- 
chieved by an infant Society, will be a 
fubje6b of llirprize to thofe who have 
not copfidered the powers of genius and 
induftry to overcome obftaclcs. From 
what has already appeared at Calcutta, 
a judgment maybe formed of what may 
hereafter be expeded. , The ftorcs of 
Oriental Literature being no^ accef- 
fible to thofe who hatte ability tb 
make a proper ufe of them, intelli- 
gence 
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gence hitherto locked up, it may be 
hoped, will delight and inform the en- 
quirers after the Hiftory, Antiquities, 
Arts, Scicfxces, and Literature of Asia. 

Two Volumes of the Society’s Tranf- 
aeftions have been already publifhed ; 
but thefe have been fo fparingly diftri- 
. buted in Great Britain that few have 
had the opportunity of being informed 
of their contents, or of judging of their 
value. This circumftance has induced 
the Editor to feled the contents of the 
prefent volumes from them and the 
Afiatic Milcellany, for the amufement 
and inftruiSlion of the publick. They 
are fuch as will confer honour on their 
authors, and afford entertainment to 
their readers. They contain a noble 

fpccimcn 
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fpccimen pf . the talents of our coun- 
trymen inhabiting a diftant quarter of 
the globe, employing thcmfelves fedu- 
loufly and honourably in extending the 
credit and cftablifliing the reputation 
of Bri’Sons in new and unexplored re- 
gions of Science and Literature, 
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DISSERTATION I. 

OK THfi 

GODS OF GREECE, ITALY, and INDIA; 

WRITTTEN nr MDCCLXXXIV. 

W E cannot juftly conclude, by arguments 
preceding the proof of fads, that one 
idolatrous people muft have borrowed their 
deities, rites, and tenets from another; fince 
Gods of all lhapes and dimenlions may be framed 
by the boundlefs powers of imagination, or by 
the frauds and follies of men, in countries never 
connefted ; but when features oJ‘ refemblance, 
too ftrong to have been ?iccidental, are obfert- 
able in different fyftems of polytheifra, with- 
out fency or prejudice to colour then^and im- 

B prove 
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prove the likenefs, we can fcafc* help believ- 
ing, that fome connection has immemorially 
iuhfifted between the feveral nations who have 
adopted them : it is my delign in this eflay to 
point out fnch a refemblance between the po- 
pular worlhip of the old Greeks and Italians and 
that of the Hindus ; nor can there be room to 
doubt of a gieat fimilarity between their ftrange 
religions and that of iEgypt, China^ FerJlUf 
Phrygia, Pbanice, Syria ; to which, perhaps, 
we may lafely add fome of the fouthem king- 
doms and even iflands of Anerica ; while the 
Gothick fyftem, which prevailed in the northern 
regions of Europe, was not merely fimilar to 
thole of Greece and Italy, but almoft the iame 
in another drefs with an embroidery of images 
Apparently Jijiatick. From all this, if it be la- 
tisfeCtorily proved, we may infer a general union 
or affinity between the moft diftinguilhed in- 
habitants of the primitive world at the tin^c 
when they deviated, as they did too . early de- 
viate, from the rational adoration of the only 
true God, 

There leemtohavebeenfourprinclpal Iburces 
of all mythology. I, Hillorical, or natural, truth 
has been perverted into fiible by ignorance, ima- 
gination, flariery, or j^pidity; as a king of 
Crete, whole tomb ha.d been dilcovered in that 
iCiand, was conceived to have been the God of 

Olympus, 
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Olympus^ and Minos, a legiflator of that coun- 
try, to have been his fon, and to hold a Ih- 
preme appellate jurifdi61ion over departed fouls : 
hence too probably flowed the tale of Cadmus, 
as Bochart learnedly traces it ; hence beacons 
or volcanos became one-eyed giants and mon- 
fters vomiting flames; and two rocks, from 
their appearanpe to mariners in certain poli- 
tions, were fuppofed to crufh all veflels attempt- 
ing to pafs between them ; of which idle fic- 
tions many other inftances might be colledled 
from the OdyJJey and the various Argonautick 
poems. The lefs we fay of Julian ftars, deifi- 
cations of princes or warriors, altars raifed, with 
thofe of Apollo, to the bafeft of men, and 
divine titles bellowed on fiich wretches as 
Caius Octavianus, the lefs we fhall expofe 
the infamy of grave fenators and fine poets, or 
the brutal folly of the low rhultitude : but we 
may be aflured, that the mad apotheofis of truly 
great men, or of little men fiilfely called great> 
has been the origin of grofs idolatrous errors in. 
every part of the pagan world. 11. The next 
fource of them appears to have been a wild ad- 
miration of the heavenly bodies, and, after a 
time, the fyftems and cjilculatidns of aftrono- 
mers: hence came a confiderable portion bf 
Egyptian and Grecian fable; Sabianjwot^' 
ihip in Arahia ; the Perjian types and emblems 

B a of 
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of ikSi&r or the fun, and the far-extended adora- 
tion of the elements and the powers of nature ; 
and hence perhaps all the artificial Chronology 
of the ebttf^fe and Indians ^ with the invention 
of demigods and heroes to fill the vacant niches 
in their extravagant and imaginary periods, 
III. Numberlefs divinities have been created 
folely by the magic of poetry j whofe effential 
bufinefs it is to perfbnify the moft abftraO: no- 
tions, and to place a nymph or a genius in 
every grove and almoft in every flower : hence 
Sygieia and Jafo, health and remedy, are the 
poetical daughters of JEsculapius, who was 
cither a diftinguilhed phyfician, or medical ikill 
perlbnified ; and hence Chioris, or verdure, is 
married to the Zephyr, IV. The metaphors 
and allegories of moralifls and metaphyficians 
have been alfo very fertile in Deities ; of which 
a thouiand examples might be adduced from 
Plato, Cicero, and the inventive commen- 
tators on HomeR in theiir pedigrees of the 
Gods, aiid their fiibulous leflbns of morality ; 
the richefl and ^oblefl: flream from this abun- 
dant fountain is the charming philolbphical tale 
of Psyche, or the ProgreJ's of the Soul; than 
which, to mj^tafte, a more beautiful, fublime, 
and' well- lupported ^egory was neyer produced 
by the wifdom and ingenuity of man. > Hence 
alfe tke^Indian Ma'ya', or, as the word is ex- 
plained 
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plained by feme Hindu fcholars, “ the firft in* 
“ clination of the Gk)dhead to diverlify himfelf 
“ (fuch is Aeir*phrafe) by creating worlds,** 
is feigned to be the mother of univerfal nati)^, 
and of all the inferior Gods ; as a Cajlmirian 
informed me when I alked him, why Ca'ma, 
or Lave, was reprefented as her {btj ; but the 
word Ma'ya', or delujton, has a more lubtile 
and recondite fenfe in the Vedanta philofophy, 
where it jfignifies the lyftem of perceptions, 
whether of fecondary or of primary qualities, 
which the Deity was believed by Epichar- 
Mus, Plato, and many truly pious men, to 
raile by his omniprefent Ipirit in the minds of 
his creatures, but which had not, in their opi- 
nion, any exiftence independent of mind. 

In drawing a parallel between the Gods of 
the Indian and European heathens, from what- 
ever Iburce they were derived, I fliall remem- 
ber, that nothing is lefs fivourable to inquiries ’ 
after truth than a lydematical fpirit,- and (hall 
call to mind the laying of a Hindu writer, 
that whoever obftinately adheres to any fet 
** of opinions, may bring himlelf to believe 
** that the freflieft landal-wood is a flame of 
** fire:** this will* efFe<Stually .prevent me from 
infilling that fuch a God of India was the 
Jupiter of Greece ; fuch, the Apollo ; fuch, 
the Mercury : in laft, .liuco att the^caules of 

]§ 3 poly- 
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polytheifin contributed largely to tbe afletnr 
blage of Grecian divinities (though Bacon re- 
duces them all to refined allegories, and New- 
ton to a poetical difguife of true biftory), we 
find many Joves, many Apqllos, many Mer- 
CUKIES, with diftind attributes and capacities ; 
nor Ihall I prefume to fuggeft more, than that, 
in one capacity or another, there exifts a ftrik- 
ing fimilitude between the chief objefts of wor- 
fliip in ancient Greece or lialjy and in the very 
interefting country which we now inhabit. 

The comparifon which I proceed to lay 
before you, muft needs be vpry fuperficial, 
partly from my ihort refidence ip Hinduflanj 
partly from my want of complete leifure for 
literary amufements, but principally becaufe I 
have no Enropean book to refrefh my memory 
of old fables, e?:cept the conceited, though not 
unlearned, work of Pome Y, entitled ‘The Pan- 
theon, and that fo miferal^ly tranflated, that it 
can hardly be read with patience. A thoufand 
more ftrokes of refemblance might, I am fure, 
be colleded by any who ihould with that view 
perufe Hesiod, Hyginus, Cqrnutus, and 
the other mythologifts ; or, which would be 
a fhorter and a pleafanter vy:ay, fhould be fa- 
tisfied with the very elegant Syntagmata of 
J-iLius Giraldus. 
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Disquisitions concerning the manners and 
condu£l of our i^ecies in early times, or indeed 
at any tim^ are always curious at leaft and 
amufing; but they are highly interefting to 
fuch as can lav of themfelves with Chremes 
in the play, “ We are men, and take an inte- 
“ reft in all that relates to mankind They 
may even be of Iblid importance in an age when 
fbme intelligent and virtuous perlbns are in« 
dined to doubt the authenticity of the accounts, 
delivered*by Moses, concerning the primitive 
world ; iince no modes or Iburces of realbning 
can be unimportant which have a tendency to 
remove fuch doubts. Either the firft eleven 
chapters of Gen^s, all due allowances being 
made for a figurative Eaftern ftyle, are true, 
or ihe whole fabrick of our national religion is 
falfe ; a conclufion which none of us, I truft, 
would wilh to be drawn. I, who cannot help 
believing the divinity of the Messiah, from 
the undifputed antiquity and manifeft comple- 
tion of many prophefies, efpecially thole Pf 
Isaiah, in the only perfon recorded by hiftory 
to whom ^hey are applicable, am obliged of 
coufle to believe the f^dity of the venerable 
books, to whic^ that facr^ perfon refers as 
genuine : but it is not the truth of our national 
religion, as fuch, that 1 have at hearts; it is 
truth itfelf ; and if any. cool uRlfiaftgd reafoner 

*B 4 will 
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will clearly convince me that Moses drew his 
narrative through Egyptian conduits from the 
primeval fountains of Indian lttefat,ure, I {hal|. 
cfteem him ^s a friend for having weeded my 
mind from a capital error, and promifc to ftan4 
among the foremoft in aflifting to circ'late the 
truth, which he has afcertained. After fuch ^ 
declaration,* I canriot but perfuade myfelf, tha^: 
no candid man will be difpleafed if, in the 
courfe of my work, I make as free with any 
arguments that he may have adyanhed, as I 
fhould real]y deCire him to do with any of mine 
that iae may be difpofed to controvert. Having 
no iyftera of my own to maintain, I fhall not 
purfue a very regular method, but Ihall take 
all the Gods, of whom I difcourfe, as they hap-, 
pen to prefent themfelves; beginning, how- 
ever, like the Romans and the Hindis, with 
Janus or Dane's a. 

The titles and attributes of this old Italian 
deity are fully comprifed in two choriambick 
verfes of Solpitius ; and a feither account of 
him from Ovid wpuU here be fuperfluous ; 

Jane fater^ Jane tuerrs^ dive biceps^ hiformu^ 
p cate rerum fator^ Q principium deerum I 

* . ''■Jf' 

?* father Jakus^ all-beholding Janus, thou divinity with 
« two heads, ana with two forms; O fagacioiis planter of 
** all things, ani leader of deities !” 
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He was the God, we fee, of Wtfdom ; whence 
he is reprefented on coins with two, and on the 
Hetrufcan image found at Falifci with four 
feces ; emblems of prudence and circura^eq- 
tion : thus is Gane'sa, the God of Wifdom in 
fimdufan, painted with an Elephants head, 
the iymbol of fagacious difcernm^ent, and aN 
tended by a fevourite rat, which the Indians 
confider as a wife and provident animal. His 
next great qharadter (the plentiful fource of 
many fuperftjtious ufeges) was that, from 
which be is emphatically ftiled the father, and 
which the fecond verfe before cited more fully 
exprefles, the origin and founder of all things: ^ 
whence this notion arofe, unlefs from a tradi- 
tion that he firft built Ihrines, raifed alters, 
and inftituted fecrifices, it is not ealy to con- 
jedhire; hence it pame, however, that his 
name was invoked before any other God ; thatj 
in the old facrcd rites, corn and wine, and, in 
later times, incenfe alfo, were firft offered to 
Janus ; that the dqors or entrance^ to private 
houfes were called Janvae, and ar^y pervious 
paffage or thoroughfare, in the plural number, 
fani, or with two beginnings j that he was re- 
prefented holdii^ a rod, as. guardian of wsys^ 
and a key, as opening, not gates only, but all 
import emt works and af 'airs of mankind 5 that 
he was thought to prefide,over«the morning, or 
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leginnhg of day^ that, although the Roman 
year began regularly with March, yet the 
eleventh month, named Janu&riUs^ was con- 
fidered as firji of the twelve, whence*the whole 
year was fuppofed to be under his guidance, 
and opened with great folemnity by the confuls 
inaugurated in his lane, where his ftatue was 
decorated on that occafion with frelh laurel ; 
and, for the fame realbn, a folemn denunci- 
ation of war, than which there can hardly be a 
more momentous national aft, was fhade by 
the military conful’s opening the gates of his 
temple with all the pomp of his magiftracy. 
The twelve altars and twelve chapels of Jantts 
' might either denote, according to the general 
opinion, that he leads and governs twelve 
months, or that, as he lays of himfelf in Qvw, 
r 11 entrance and accefs muft be made through 
him to the principal Gods, who were, to a 
proverb, of the fame nunfber. We may add, 
that Janus was imagined to prefide over in- 
|ants at their birth, or the beginning of life. 

The Indian divinity has precifely the feme 
charafter : all fecrifices and religious ceremOf 
nies, all addrefles even to liiperior Gods, all fe- 
rious compofitions in writing, and all worldly 
ffiairs, of moment,* are begun'ljy pious Hindus 
' with an invocation of Gane'sa ; a word com- 
pofcd of fa, the governor or leader, and gan'^. 
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or a company of deities, nine of which 
pies are enumerated in the Amarcojh. Ini^&6«[|' 
of opening, tJufihefs auipicioufly by an ejacula- 
tion to thd Janus of India (if the lines of re- 
femblance here traced will juftify me in fo call- 
ing him) might be multiplied with eafe. Few 
books are begun without the words falutation to 
Gane's, and he is firft invoked by the Brah- 
mans, who conduct the trial by ordeal, or per- 
form the ceremony of the homa, or facrifice to 
fire. Mk SoNNERAT reprefents him as highly 
revered on the coaft of Coromandel ; “ where 
** the Indians (he fays) would not on any ac- 
“ count build a houfe without haviiig placed 
on the ground an image of this deity, which* 
** they fprinkle with oil and adorn every day 
“ with flowers ; they fet up his figure in all 
their temples, in the ftreets, in the high 
roads, and in open plains at the foot of fom'e 
tree ; fo that perfons of all ranks may in» 
f ‘ voke him before they undertake any bufinefs, 
and traveller.^woifhip him before they pro- 
“ ceed on their journey.” To this I may add, 
from my own obfervation, that in the com'mo- 
dious and ufeful tovra which now rifes at 
Dharmdranya or Gayd, under the aulpices of 
the aftive and ^fenevolent Thomas Law, Efq. 
polleftor of Rotas, every new-built houfe, a- 
greeably to an immemorial nfage of the Hindm, 

ha^ 
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has the name of Gane'sa fuperfcribed on its 
door; and, in the old town, his image is placed 
over the gates of the temples. * * • 

We come now to Saturn, the oldeft of 
the pagan Gods, of whofe office and actions 
much is recorded. The jargon of his being the 
fon of Earth^and of Heaven, who was the fon 
of the Sky and the Day, is purely a confeffion 
of ignorance who were his parents or who his 
predeceflbrs ; and there appears more fenfe in 
the tradition faid to be mentioned by tlfe inqui*. 
litive and well-informed Plato, “ that both 
** Saturn, or Time, and his confort Cybele, 
or the Earth, together with their attend- 
ants, were the children of Ocean and The- 
Tis, or, in lefs poetical language, fprang 
from the waters of the great deep.” Cer^, 
the goddefs of harvefts, was, it feems, their 
daughter; and Virgil defcribes- ‘♦the men 
** ther and nurfe of all as •crowned with tur-* 
“ rets, in a car drawn by lions, and exult-, 
ing in her -hundred grand-fons, all divine, 
all inhabiting fplendid celeftial maniions ** 
As the ■ God of time, or rather as Time itfelf 
perfonified,. Saturn was ufually painted by 
the heathens holding a feythe in one hand, and 
in the other a fnake with its diil in its mouth, 
the fymbol of perpetual cycles and revolutions 
pf ages i he was often reprofented in the aft of 

devour- 
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devouring years, in the form of children, and, 
fometimes, ncircled by the feafons appearing 
like boys and girls. By the Latins he was 
named Satunnos ; and the moft ingenious ety- 
mology of that word is given by'FESTus the 
grammarian ; who traces it, by a learned ana- 
logy to many fimilar names, a fatu, from 
planting? becaufe, when he reigned in Italy^ 
he introduced and improved agriculture : but 
his diftinguilhing chara£ter, which explains, 
indeed, all his other titles and functions, was 
exprelied allegorically by the ftern of a fhip or * 
galley on the reverie of his ancient coins ; for 
which Ovid afligns a very unfatisfa<5tory rea- 
fon, “ becaufe the divine ftranger arrived in a 
■“ fhip on the Italian coaft as if he could have 
been expcded on *horfe-back, or hovering 
through the air. 

The account, quoted by Pom by from Al.ex- 
andee Polyhistor, cafts a clearer light, if 
it really came from genuine antiquity, on the 
whole tale of Saturn ; ‘‘ that he prediiSked am 
“ extraordinary fall of rain, and ordered thecon- 
** ftruflrion of a velTel, in which it was necef. 
“ fary to fecure men, beafts, birds, and rep- 
** tiles from a general inundation.” 

Now it feems not ealy to take* a cool re- ■ 
view of all thefe teftimonies concerning the 

birth, 
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birth, kindred, offspring, charaAeV, occupa- 
tions, and entire life of Saturn, without af- 
lenting to the opinion of Bochart, or admit- 
ting it at leaft to be highly probable, that the 
fable was raifed on the true hiftory of Noaii ; 
from whofe flood a new period of time was 
computed, and a new feries of ages may be 
faid to have fprung; who rofe frefh,* and, as 
it were, newly born from the waves ; whofe wife 
was in faffc the univerfal mother, and, that the 
earth might foon be repeopled, was early bleffed 
with numerous and flourifliing defcendants : if 
we produce, therefore, an Indian king of di- 
vine birth, eminent for his piety and bene- 
ficence, whole ftory feems evidently to be tfiat 
of Noah difguiled by AJiatick fi<5l:ion, we may 
fafely offer a conjecaure, that he was alfo the 
lame perlbnage with Saturn. This was 
Menu, or Satyavrata, whole patronymick 
name was Vaivaswata, or Child of the 
Sun ; and whom the Indians believe to have 
reigned over the whole world in the earlieft age 
of their chronology, but to have refided in the 
country of Dravira, on the coaft of the Eaftern 
Indian Peninfula : the following narrative of the 
principal event in his life I have literally tranf- 
lated firomjthe Bhdgavat ;^and it is the fubjedt 
of the firft Purdna, entitled that of tlie Matfya, 
or 


‘ De- 
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‘ Desiring the prefervation of herds, and 

* of BrJbmans^ of genii and virtuous men, of 
‘ the FeJas, of law, and of precious things, 

* the lord of the univerfe aflumes many bodily 

* ihapes; but, though he pervades, like the 
‘ air, a variety of beings, yet he is himfelf 
‘ unvaried,’ fince he has no quality fubjefit to 

* changg. At the clofe of the laft Calpay 
‘ there was a general deftrUdtion occalioned by 
‘ the fleep of Brahma'; whence his creatures 
‘ in different worlds were drowned in a vaft 
‘ ocean. Brahma', being inclined to llum- 
‘ ber, defiring rcpofe after a lapfe of ages, the 

* ftrong demon Hayagri'va came near him, 

< and ftole the Vedasy which had flowed from 
‘ his lips. When Heri, the preferver of the 

* univerfe, difcovergd this deed of the Prince 
‘ of Ddnavasy he took the lhape of a minute 

* fifh, called fafhari, A holy king, named • 

* Satyavrata, then reigned; a fervant of 
‘ the fpirit, which moved on the waves, and 

* fo devout, that water, was his only fufte-^ 

‘ nance. He was the child of the Sun, and, in 

* the prefent Calf ay is invefted by N ara'y an 
‘ in the office of Menuy by the name of 
‘ Sra'ddhadb'va, or the God of Obfequies. 

* One day, as he was making a libation in the 

* river Critamdldy and held water in the palm 

* of his hand, he perceived a fmall filh moving 
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* in it. The king of Dravira ipamediately 

* dropped the fifli into the river together with 

* the water, which he had taken from it; 

‘ when the fap*barl thus pathetically addrefled 

* the benevolent monarch : “ How canftthou, 
“ O king, who Ihoweft afiedion to the op- 
“ prefied, leave me in this river- water, where 
“ I am too weak to refift the monftdirs of the 
“ ftream, who fill me with dread ?” He, not 
‘ knowing who had aflumed the form of a filh, 

* applied his mind to the prefervation of the 
‘ fap'harl, both from good-nature and from re- 
‘ gard to his’ own foul ; and, having heard its 

* very fuppliant addrefs, he kindly placed it 
‘ under his protedion in a fmall vafe full of 
‘ water ; but, in a fingle night, its bulk was 
‘ fo increafed, that it coxfld not be contained in 

* the jar, and thus again addrefled theilluf- 
■ * trious Prince : “ lam not pleafod with living 

miferably in this little vafe; make me a large 
“ manfion, where I may dwell in comfort.’* 
‘ The king, removing it thence, placed it in 
' ‘ the water of a ciftern ; but it grew three cu- 

* bits in lefs than fifty minutes, and faid: 
“ O king, it pleafes the not to flay vainly in 
“ this narrow,Cifl:ern : fince thou haft granted 
“ me an afylum, give *me a Ipacious habita- 
tion.’* He then removed it^ and placed it 

‘ in 
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* in a pool, wliere, having ample fpace around 
‘ its bodj, It became a fifli of confiderable 

* fize. “ This abode, O king, is not conve- 
** nient for me, who muft fwim at large in the 

waters: exert thyfelf formyfafety, andre- 
“ move me to a deep lake.’* Thus addreffed, 

* the pious monarch threw the fuppliant into a 

* lake, and when it grew of e(}ual bulk with 

* that piece of water, he caft fhe vatfl: fifh into 

* the fea. When the fifli was thrown into the 

* waves, he thus again fpoke to Satyavra- 

* ta ; Here the horned Iharks, and other 
** monfters of great ftrength will devour me ; 
** thou fliouldft not, O valiant man, leave me 
** in this ocean.” Thus repeatedly deluded by 

* the fifli, who had addrefied him with gentle 
' words, the king laid : “ Who art thou, that 

beguileft me in that aflumed fliape ? Never 
** before have 1 feen or heard of fo prodigious 
“ an inhabitant of the waters, who, like thee, 
“ has filled Up, hi a Angle day, a lake anhun- 
** dred leagues in circumference. Surely, thou 
“ art Bhagavat, who appeareft before me ; 
** the great Heri, whofe dwelling was on the 
waves ; and who now, in compaliion to thy 
“ fervants, beareft the form of the natives of 
the deep. Salutation and praife to thee, O 
“ firft male, the lord* of creatioiii^ of pre- 
fervation, of deftruftion ! Thou art the 
C higheft 
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higheft object, O fupreme iwler, of uS 
** thy adorers, who pioufly feek thee. All 
** thy delufive defcents in this world ^ve 
** exiftence to various beings : yet I am anxious 
** to know, for what caufe that fhape has been 
** aliumed by thee. Let me not, O lotos- 
** eyed, approach in vain the feet of a deity, 
** whole perfect benevolence has been extended 
** to all ; when tliou haft Ihown us to dur amaze- 

ment the appearance of other bodies, not in 
** reality exifting, but fucceffively exhibited.”' 
‘ The lord of the univerle, loving the pious 
‘ man who thus implored him, and intend- 
‘ ing to prelerve him from the fea of deftruc- 
‘ tion, cauled by the depravity of the age, thus 
* told him how he was to ad. “ In feven 
“ days from the prefent time, O thou tamer 
** of enemies, the three "^’orlds will be plimged 
“ in an ocean of death ; but, in the midft of 
** the deftroying waves, a large veflel, lent by 
“ me for thy ule, lhall Hand before thee. 
“ Then lhalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all 
“ the variety of feeds, and, accompanied by 
** leven laints, encircled by pairs of all brute 
“ animals, thou fbak enter the Ipacious ark, 
“ and continue in it, fecure from the flood, on 
“ one immen^ ocean without light, except 
“ the radiance of thy hofy companions. When 
‘‘ the Ihip fliall be agitated by an impetuous 

“ wind. 
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“ wind, tkou (halt faften it with a large fea- 
“ ferpent on my horn ; for I will be near thee : 
“ drawing the veflel, with thee and thy attend- 
“ ants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of 
“ men, until a night of Brahma' fliall be com- 
“ pletely ended. Thou flialtthenknow my true 
“ greatnefs, rightly named the fupreme God- 
“ head j* by my favour, all thy queftions lhall 
be anfwered, and thy mind abundantly in- 
“ ftrufted.” Heri, having thus directed the 
‘ monarch, difappeared ; and Satyavrata 

* humbly waited for the time, which the ruler 

* of our fenfes had appointed. The pious 

* king, having fcattered toward the Eaft the 
‘ pointed blades of the grafs darhha, and turn- 
‘ inghis face toward the North, fat medita- 

* ting on the feet of .the God, who had borne 
/ the form of a fifli. The fea overwhelming 

* its fliores, deluged- the whole earth ; and it 

* was foon perceived to be augmented by 
‘ ftiowers from immenfe clouds. He,' ftill 
‘ meditating on the command of Bhagavat, 
‘ law the velfel advancing, and entered it with 

* the chiefs of Br&hmans, having carried into 
‘ it the medicinal creepers, and conformed to 

* the diredions of Heri. The faints thus ad- 
‘ drefled him : “ P Jting, jUieditate on Ce'- 
“ SAVA ; who will, furely, deliver us from 

this danger, and grant us prolperity,” The 
C a • ‘ God, 
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* Grod, being invoked by the Aonarch, ap- 

* pearcd again dirtinftly on the vaft ocean in the 

* form of a fifh, blazing like gold, extending a 
‘ million of leagues, with one ftupendous horn ; 
‘ on which the king, as he had before been 

* commanded by fiERi, tied the fliip with a 

* cable made of a vaft ferpent, and happy in 
‘ his prefervation, ftood praifing th^ deftroyer 

* of Madhu. When the monarch had finilhed 

* his hymn, the primeval male, Bhagavat, 

* who watched for his lafety on the great ex- 
‘ panle of water, fpoke aloud to his own di- 

* vine cflence, pronouncing a lacred PurSna, 
*• which contained the rules of the Sdnc'ljya 
‘ philolbphy : but it was an infinite myftery , to 
‘ be concealed within the breaft of Satya- 

* VRATA ; who, fitting in the vefiel with the 
‘ ftints, heard the principle of the foul, the 

* Eternal Being, proclaimed by the preferving 

* power. Then Hert, rifing together with 

* Bra'hma from the deftrudive deluge, which 

* was abated, flew the demon Hayagri'va, 

* and recovered the fiicred books. Satya- 

* VRATA, iiiftruded in all divine and human 

* knowledge, was appointed in the preleut 

‘ Calpa, by the favour of Vishnu, 'the leventh 

‘ MEisiu,*furnamed Varvaswata : but the 
‘ appeararice of a honied fifh to the religious 

* monarch was Mdyd^ or delufion ; and he 

‘ who 
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* who fhall devoutly hear this important alle- 
‘ gorical narraliv®, will be delivered from the 

* bondage o^* fin.* 

This epitome of the firft Indian Hiftory that 
is now extant, appears to me very curious and 
very important ; for the ftory, though whim- 
fically drefled up in the form of an allegory, 
feems to prove a primeval tradition in this 
country of - the unherfal deluge defcribed by 
Moses, and fixes confequently the time, when 
the genuine Hindu Chronology actually begins. 
We find, it is true, in the Purdn^ ‘rom which 
the narrative is extrafiled, another deluge, which 
happened towards the ciof« of the third age, 
when Yudhishth*ir was labouring under the 
perfecution of his inveterate foe Duryho'dan, 
and when Chrishna, who had recently be- 
come incarnate for the purpofe of fuccouriug 
the pious and of delkoying the wicked, was 
performing wonders in the country of Mafhurd ; 
but the fecond flood was merely local, and in- 
tended only to affe£t the people of Fraja : they, 
it feems, had offended Indra, the God of the 
firmament, by their enthufiaftic adoration of 
the wonderful child, who lifted up the 
mountain Goverdhena as if it had been a 
“ flower, and I'y -flieltering all the herdfraen 
and (hepherdcfles from the ftorm, convinced 
«* Indra of his fuprejmaoy,’’ That ihe 

c 3 or 
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or (if we may venture fb to call it) the Satur- 
nian, age was in truth the age «of the general 
flood, will appear from a clofe exemination of 
the ten Avatdrs, or Defcents, of the deity in 
his capacity • of preferver ; fince of the four, 
which are declared to have happened in the 
Satyayug, the three Jirji apparently relate to 
fome ftupendous convulfion of our globe from 
the fountains of the deep, and the fourth exhi- 
bits the miraculous punilhment of «pride and 
impiety. Firft, as we have fhown, there was, 
in the opinion of the Hindus, an interpolition of 
Providence to preforve a devout perfon and his 
family (for all the Pandits agree, that his wife, 
though not named, muft be underftood to have 
been laved with him) from an inundation^ by 
which all the wicked were deftroyed ; next, the 
power of the deity defoends in the form of a 
Soar, the fymbol of ftreiigth, to draw up and 
fupport on his tulks the whole earth, which 
had been funk beneath the ocean ; thirdly, the 
fame power is reprefented as a tortoife fuftaining 
the globe, which had been couvulfed by the 
violent aflaults of demons, while the Gods 
churned the foa with the mountain Matidar, 
and forced it to dilgorge the facred thiilgs and 
piimajs, together with the water of life, which 
it had Iwallovved. Thefo three ftories relate, I 
think, to*the fame event, Ihidowed by a mo- 
ral. 
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ral, a metaphyfical, and an aftronomical alle- 
gory ; and all tljre^ feetn conneded with the hi- 
erogliphical l^ulptures of the old Egyptians, The 
fourth Avatar was a lion ifiuing from a burft- 
ing column of marble to devour a blafpheming 
monarch, who would otherwife have (lain his 
religious fon ; and of the remaining fix, not 
one has the lead; relation to a deluge : the three, 
which arc afcribed to the TrHdyug, when ty- 
ranny and.irreligion are laid to have been in- 
troduced, were ordained for the overthrow of 
tyrants, or, their natural types, giants with a 
thoufend arms formed for the moft extenfive 
oppreflion; and, in the Dwiiparyug, the in- 
carnation of Crishna was partly for a fimilar 
purpofe, and partly with a view to thin the 
world of unjufi: and impious men, who had 
multiplied in that. age, and began to fwarm on 
the approach of the C^liyug, or the age of con- 
tention and baleuefs. As to Buddha, he feems 
to have been a reformer of the dodrines con- 
tained iq. the P7das ; and though his good^rna- 
ture led him to cenfure thofe antient books, 
becaufe they enjoined facrifices of cattle, yet 
he is admitted as the ninth Avatdr even by the 
Brdbmans of and his praifes are fuug by 
the poet JayadeVa t his charadcr is in many 
reil^eds very extraordinary ; but as an account 
pf it belongs rather to, Hiftory Aan tp My tho- 

C 4 logy, 
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logv, it is referved for another Diflertation. 
The tenth AvatAr^ we are tpldr, is yet to come, 
and is expedted to appear mounted (like the 
crowned conqueror in the Apocalypi) on a white 
horfe, with a cimeter blazing like a comet to 
mow down all incorrigible and impenitent of- 
fenders, who lhall then be on earth. 

These four Tugs have fo apparent an affi- 
nity with the Grecian and Roman ages, that 
one origin may be naturally afligned to both 
■ i^ flems ; the firft in both is diftinguiflicd as 
abounding in goldj though Satya mean trutib 
and probity, which were found, if ever, in the 
times immediately following fo tremetidous an 
exertion of the divine power as the deftruQion 
of mankind by a generul deluge ; the next is 
charadterlfed by Jilver, and the third by copper ; 
though their iilual name? allude to proportions 
imagined in each between vice and virtue : the 
prefent, or earthen, age feems more pr(^pejiy 
diferiminated than by iron, as in autient Europe ; 
fince that metal is not bafer or lefs ufeful, 
though more common in our times, and con- 
feqnently lefs precious than copper ; while mere 
earth qopveys an idea of the loweft degradation. 
We may here obicrve, that tfic true Hiftory of 
the World feems (»bvioufly divifible intoj^«r 
?ges or periods; which may be called, firlf, 
the Diluvian or purefj: age ; namely, the times 

prcced- 
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preceding the deluge, and thofe fliccceding it 
till the mad* introduction of idolatry at Bahel ; 
next, patriarchal, or pure age ; in which, 
indeed, there were mighty hunters of beafts 
and of men, from the rife of patriarchs in the 
family of Sem, to the limultaneous eftablifli- 
ment of great empires by the defcendants of his 
brother Ha'm ; thirdly, the Mofaick, or lefs 
pure age, from the legation of Moses, and 
during; the time when his ordinances were 
comparatively well-obferved and uncorrupted ; 
laftly, the Prophetical, or impure, age, begin- 
ning with the vehement warnings given by the' 
Prophets to apoftate Kings and degenerate na- 
tions, but ftill fubfifling and to iubfift, until 
all genuine prophcfies fhall be fully accom- 
plilhed. The duration of the hiftorical ages 
muft needs be very unequal and difproportion- 
ate ; while that p4 the Indian Tugs is difpofed 
fo regularly and artificially, that it cannot be 
admitted as natural or probable : men do not 
become reprobate in a geometrical progreffion, 
or at the termination of regular periods ; yet io 
well proportioned are the Tugs, that even the 
length of human life is diminiflied, as they ad^ 
vance, from an hundred thoufand years in a 
fubdecuple ratio ; and as the number of princi- 
pal Avatdrs in each decreafes arithmetically 
from fqur, fo the jiumbec of yeaij in each de- 

creafea 
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creafes geometrically, and all together conftitut© 
the extravagant fum of four mi^io^i three hun- 
dred and twenty thoufand years ; whjch aggre- 
gate, multiplied by feventy-one, is the period 
in which every Menu is believed to prefide 
over the world. Such a period, one might 
conceive, would have fatisfied Archytas, the 
fneajurer fea and earthy and the numberer of their 
fands^ or Archimedes, who invented a nota- 
tion that was capable of expreffing the number 
of them; but the comprehenfive mind of an 
Indian chronologift has no limits ; and the 
’reigns of fourteen Menus are only a lingle day 
/)f Brahma', fifty of which days have elapfed, 
according to the Hindus^ from the time of the 
Creation. That all this puerility, as it feems at 
firfl: view, may be only an aftronomical riddle*, 
^d allude to the apparent revolution of the 
£xed flats, of which the ^rdhmans made a 
myflery, I readily admit, and am even inclined 
to believe; but fb technical an arrangement 
excludes all idea of ferious Hiftory. I am fen- 
fible how much thefe remarks will offend the 
warm advocates for Indian antiquity; but we 
muff: nop facrifice truth to a bale fear of giving 
offence. That the Vedas were adtually written 
before the flood 1 lhall never believe ; nor can 
we infer from the preceding ftory, that the 
learned Hindis brieve it.; Jqx the allegorical 

|lumr 
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fluraber of Brahma' and the theft of the fa- 
cred books qpea^n only, in fimpler language, 
that the hpnan I'oce was become corrupt \ but 
that the Vedas are very antient, and fhr older 
than other Sanfcrit compofitions, I will ven- 
ture to affert from my own examination of 
them, and a comparifon of their ftyle with that 
of the Purdns and the Dherma Sdjira. A fimi- 
lar comparifon juftifies me in pronouncing, that 
the exc^lent law-book afcribed to Swa'yamb- 
HUVA Menu, though not even pretended to 
‘have been written by him, is more antient than 
the Bha'gavat ; but that it was compofed in 
the firft age of the world, the Brdhmans would 
find it hard to perfuade me ; and the date, 
which has been affigned to it, does not appear 
in either of the two copies which I poflefs, or 
in any other that has been collated for me : in 
fa£t, the fuppofod date is comprifed in a vcrfo 
which flatly contradi£ts the work itfelf ; for 
was not Menu who compofed the fyftem of law, 
by the command of his father Brahma', but 
a holy perfonage or demigod, named Bhrigu, 
who revealed to men what Menu had delivered 
at the requeft of him and other faints or patri- 
archs. In the Mdnava Scjira, to conclude this 
digreflion, the meafure is fo uniform and me- 
lodious, and the ftyle fo perfectly Sanfcrit or 
Polijhed, that the bpok muft*be t?iore moderq 

th«u^ 
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liian the fcripmres of Moses, in which the 
fimplicity, or rather nakednefsj qf the Hebrew 
diaie£t, metre, and ftyle, muft coifvince every 
nnbiaffed man of their fuperior antiquity. 

I LEAVE etymologifts, who decide every 
thing, to decide whether the word Menu, or, 
in the nominative cafe, Menus, has any con- 
neftion with Minos, the Lawgiver, and fup- 
pofed ion of Jove ; the Cretans, according to 
Diodokus of Sicily, ufed to feign, that moft 
of the great men who had been deified in re- 
turn for the benefits which they had conferred, 
on mankind, were born in their ifiand; and 
^ hence a doubt may be raifed, whether Minos 
was really a Cretan. The Indian legiflator 
was the fir ft, not the feventh Menu, or Sa- 
TYAVRATA, whom I fuppofe to be tfic 
3aturn of Italy: part of Saturn’s charac-» 
ter, indeed was that of a great lawgiver, 

genus indocile ac difperfum moniihus altls 
Cemp^uit, legefque dodit ; 

and we may fufpea, that all the fourteen 
Menus are reducible to one, who was called 
Nuh by the Arabs., and probably by the He^, 
Iprews, though we have difguifed his name by 
an improper pronunciation of it. Some near re- 
lation between the feventh Menu and the Gre^ 
f^an MJNOS^ma^be inferred from the fmgular 

^haraftc:? 
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charaiSter oC the Hindu God Yam a, who was 
alfo a child of the Sun, and thence named Vai- 
VASWATA : he had too the fame title with his 
brother Sra'ddhade'va ; another of his titles 
was Dhermara'ja, or King of fujtice ; and 
a third, Pitripeti, or Lord of the Patriarchsi 
but he is chiefly dilftinguiflied as judge of de- 
■parted fouls ; for the Hindus believe, that whea 
a foul leaves its body, it immediately repairs to 
Tamapur^ or the city of Yam a, where it re- 
ceives a juft fentence from him, and either af- 
cends to Swerga, or the firft heaven, or is dri- 
ven down to Narac^ the region of ferpents, or 
aflumes on earth the form of forne animal, un- 
lels its offence had been fuch, that it ought to 
be condemned to a vegetable, or even to a 
mineral, prifon. Another of his names is very 
remarkable: I mean that of Ca'la, or tim^ 
the idea of which is intimately blended with, 
the charadlers of Saturn and of Noah ; for 
the name Cronos has a manifeft affinity with, 
the word chronos ; arid a learned follower of Ze- 
ra'tusht aflures me, that in the books which 
the Behdlns hold lacred, mention is made of an 
univerfal inundationy there named 'the deluge of 
Time. 

It having been occafionally obfarved, that 
Ceres was the poetical daughter of Saturn, 
we cannot clofe this head without adding, that 

the 
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the Hindus alCo have their Goddefs ojfi Abundance j 
whom they ufually call Lacshmi', and whom 
they confider as the daughter (not of Menu, 
but) of Bhrigu, by whom the firft Code of 
3fecred ordinances was promulgated : Ihe is alfo 
named Pedma' and Camala' from the lacred 
Lotos or Nymphaa ; but her moft remarkable 
name is Sri', or, in the firft cafe, SRi'ii ; which 
has a refemblance t.itheLa//»,andmeans/or/»«ff 
or profperiiy. It may be contended, that, al- 
though Lacshmi' may be figuratively called 
the Ceres of Hindujian, yet any two or more 
idolatrous nations, who fubfifted by agriculture, 
might naturally conceive a Deity to prefide over 
their labours, without having the leaft inter- 
courfe with each other j but no reafbn appears, 
why two nations Ihould concur in fuppofing 
that Deity to be a female ; one at leaft of them 
would be more likely to imagine, that the 
"Barth was a Goddefs, and that the God of 
abundance rendered her fertile. Befides, in 
very ancient temples near Gaya, we fee images 
of Lacshmi', with full breafts and a cord 
twijfted under her arm like z horn of plenty, 
which look very much like the old Grecian and 
Roman figures of Ceres. 

The fitble of Saturn having been dius 
analyfed, let us proceed to his defcendants ; 
and begin, as the Poet advifes, with Jupiter, 

whole 
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whofe fuptemacy, thunder, and libertinifin, 
every boy learns from Ovid ; while his great 
offices of Creator, Preferver, and Deftroyer, 
are not generally confidered in the fyftems of 
'European mythology. The Romans had, as 
we have before obferved, many Jup iters, 
one of whom was only the Firmament perfoni- 
fied, as Ennius clearly exprelies it : 

Jtfpice hoc fublUne candenSy quern mvocant omnes Jovenu 

This Jupiter or Diespiter, is Indian 
God of the vifible heavens, called Indr a, or 
the Klng^ and Divespetir, or Lord of the 
Sky^ who has allb the charadter of the Roman 
Genius, or Chief of the good fpirits ; but 
mnft of his epithets in Sanfcrit are the lame- 
with thofe of the Ennian Jove. His confortis 
named Sack i'; his celcftial city, Amar<ivat\i 
his palace, Vaijayanta\ his garden, Nandami 
his chief elephant, Airdvat ; his charioteer, 
MataTi ; and his" weapon, Vajra, or ihe 
thunderbolt: he is the regent of wmds and 
Ihowers, and, though the Eaft is peculiarly 
under his care, yet bis Olympus is Mr«, or the 
north pole allegorically reprefented as a moun- 
tain of gold and gems. With all ^his power 
he is confidered as a Subordinate Deity, and far 
inferior to the Indian Triad, Brahma', Vish- 

itu. 
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Nu, and Maha'deva or Fiva, wht? are three 
firms of one and the fame Godhead : thus the 
principal divinity of the Greeks and Lalians, 
whom they called Zeus and Jupiter with ir- 
regular inflexions Dios and Jovis, was not 
merely Fulminator, the Thunderer, but, like 
the dellroying power of India, Magnus Di- 
vus, Ultor, Genitor ; like the preferving 
power. Conservator, Soter, Opitulus, 
Altor, Ruminus ; and like the creating power, 
the Giver of Life ; an attribute, which I men- 
tion here on the authority of Cornutus, a 
confummate mafter of mythological learning. 
We are advifed by Plato himfclf to fearch 
for the ropts of Greek words in fome barbarous, 
that is, foreign foil ; but, fince I look upon 
etymological conjedtures as a weak bails for 
hiftorical enquiries, I hardly dare fuggeft, , that 
ZhV, Siv, and Jov, are the fame fyUable diffe- 
rently pronounced : it muft, however be ad- 
mitted, that the Greeks having no palatial 
tna, like that of the Indians, might have ex- 
prefloi it by their %eta, and that the initial let- 
ters of migon and jugum are (as the iiiftanco. 
proves) eafily interchangeable. 

Let us^ new defcend, from thefe general 
and introduftory remarks'*, to fome particular 
obfervations on the refomblance pf Zeus or 

JUPITEE 
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Jupiter to the triple divinity Vishnu, Siva, 
Brahma' ; for that is the order in which they 
are exprelTed by the letters A, U, and M, 
which coalefce and form the myftical word 
O'M ; a word which never efcapes the lips of a 
pious HindUf who meditates on it in filence : 
Whether the E^pHan ON, which is commonly 
fuppofed to mean the Smi, be the Sanfcrit mo- 
hofyllable* I leave others to determine. It 
tnuft always be remembered, that the learned 
Indian's, as they are ihftrudled by their own 
books, in truth acknowledge only One Su- 
preme Bding, whoha they call Brahme, or 
THE GREAT ONE, in the lieuter gender : they 
belibve his Eflence to be in^nitely removed 
from the comprehenfion of any mind but his 
bwn ; and they fupppfe, him to manifeft his 
power by tbe operation of his divine fpirit, 
whom they name Vishnu, the Pervader, and 
Na'ra'yan, or Moving on the waters, both in 
"the mafculine gender, whence he is often de- 
nominated the Firfi Male ; and by this power 
they believe, that the whole order of nature is 
preferved and fupported ; but the Vedhntis, 
Unable to form a diftinft idea of brute matter 
independent of mind, or to conceive that the 
work of Supreme Goqdnefs wa^left ^ moment 
to itfelf, imagine that the Deity is ever prefent to ^ 

D hia 
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his work, and conftantly fupp^r^s a feries of 
perceptions, which, in one fenfe, they call 
illujory, though they cannot but admit the re-* 
ality of all created forms, as far as the hap- 
pinefs of creatures can be affeded by them. 
When they confider the divine power exerted 
in treatings or in giving exiftence to that which 
exifted not before, they call the Deity Brah- 
ma' in the mafcuJine gender alfo ; snd when 
they view him in the light of Dejiroyer, or 
rather Changer of forms, they give him a thou- 
fand names, of which Siva, i'sa or i'swara, 
K-UdRa, Hara, Sambhu, and Maha'de'va 
or Mahe'sa, are the moft common. Thefirft 
operations of thele three Powers are varioully 
defcribed in the different Puranas by a num- 
ber of allegories, and from, them we may de- 
duce the Ionian Philosophy of frimeval water^ 
the do«Srine of the Mundane Egg, and the 
veneration paid to the Nympheea, or Lotos, 
which was anciently revered in Egypt, as it is 
at prefent in Eindujidn, Pibef, and Nepal: the 
Lthefians are faid to embelliffi their temples and 
altars with it, and a native of Nlpal made 
proftrations before it on entering my ftudy, 
where the fine plant and beautiful flowers lay 
for examination. Mr. Holwele, in explain- 
ing his firft plate, fuppofes Brahma' to_ fae 
floating on a leaf of Betel, in the midft of the 
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abyfs ; but it was imanifeftly intended by a bzd 
fainter for a lotos- leaf or fot that of the /«- 
dian fig-tree ; nor is the fpecieS of pepper, 
known in Bengal by the name of 'Tambtila, and 
Dn the coad of Malabar by that of Betel, held 
lacredi as he afferis, by the Hindus, or necef- 
iarily cultivated under the infpe£tion of Br&h- 
mans thpough as the vities are tender, all the 
plantations Of them are carefully fecured, and 
ought to be cultivated by a particular tribe of 
Shdra's, who are thence called I'ambuli^s. 

That tvatef was the ptiniitive element and 
firli: work of the Creative Power, is the uni- 
form opinion of she Indian Philofbj)hers ; but, as 
they |ive fo particular an account of the general 
deluge and of the Ci cation, it can never be 
adrnitted, that their •whole fyftetn arbfis from 
traditions Goiicerhing the Flood only-,' and luuffe 
appear indubitable, that their dodrine is in part 
borrowed from the openiiig bf Birds}t or Ge- 
nejisi than which a fublimer pafilage, from the 
ifirlt woird to the laft, never flowed or will flow 
From any human pen : In the beginning God 
created the heaVensand the earth.-— And the 
earth was void and wafte^ and darknefs was 
“ on the fece of the deep, a^d the Spirit pf 
God mdved upoH the fece of the vfaters ; and 
** Gob laid : I^t Light be — and Light nvas** 
*rhe(ubUmityof this paflage isconfldejablydimi- 

£> a nilhed 
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nifhedby the7»^‘<j«paraphrafe of itf, with which 
Menu, the fon of Brahma', begins his addrefs 
to the fages, who confulted him on the formation 
of the univerfe: “This world,” fays he, “was 
** all darknels, undifcernible, undiftinguifliable, 
altogether as in a profound fleep ; till the felf- 
“ exiflent invifible God, making it manifeft- 
“ with five elements and other glorious foi ms, 
“ perfedly difpelled the gloom. He, defiring 
“ to raife up various creatures by an emanation 
“ from his own glory, firfi: created the waters^ 
** and imprefled them with a power of mo- 
“ tion : by that power was produced a golden 
“ egg, blazing like a thoufend funs, in which 
“ was born Brahma', felf-exifting, the great 
“ parent of all rational Beings. The waters 
“ are called nirh, fince ^ey are the offspring 
“ of Nera (or i'swara) ; and .thence was 
“ Na'ra'y ANA named, becaufe his firft 
“ or moving^ was on them. 

“ That which is, the invifible caufe, eter- 
“ nal, felf-exifting, but unperceived, beepm- 
“ ing mafeuline from .neuter, is celebrated 
“ among all creatures by the name of Brah- 
“ ma'. That God, having dwelled in the 
“ Egg, through revolving years, Himfelf me- 
“ ditatingon Himfelf, diyided it into two e<^ua|' 
“ parts ; and from thofe halves formed the 
heavens and the earth, placiiigin the midft 

“ the 
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the fubtlle ether, the eight points of the 
** world, and the permanent receptacle of 
** waters ” ' 

To this curions defcription, with which the 
Mc'nava Sajfra begins, I cannot refrain from 
fubjoiuing the four verfes, which are the text of 
the Bb^gavat, and are believed to have been 
pronounced by the Supreme Being to Brah- 
ma' : the following verfion is moft fcrupuloufl^ 
literal. ^ 

“ Even I was even at flrft, not any other 
“ thing; that, which exifts, unperceived ;,fu- 
“ preme: afterwards I am that which is ; 
“ and he, who muft remain, am I. 

“ Except the First Cause, whatever 
“ Epay appear, and may not appear, in the 
“ mind, know that to be the mind’s Ma'ya', 
“ (or Delufiori) as light, as darknefs. 

“ As the great elwnents are in various be- 
ings, entering, yet not entering (that is, 
“ pervading, not deftroying), thus am I in 
them, yet not in them. 

“ Even thus fer may enquiry be made by 
** him', who feeks to know the principle of 
** mind, in union and reparation, which mufl; 

** be EVERY WHERE ALWAYS.” 

Wild and obfcure as thefe ancieiit Verfes 
inuft appear in a naked verbaj trajiflation, it 

D ^ will 
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will perhaps be thought by many, that the 
poetry or mythology of Greece ^or Italy, afford 
no conceptions more awfully 'magnificent : yet 
the brevity and fimplicity of the Mofak diftion 
are unequalled. 

As to the creation of the world, in the opi? 
nion of the Romansiy Ovid, who might na- 
turally have been cxpefbed to defcribe it with 
learning and elegance, leaves us wholly in the 
dark, which of the Gods was the aSior in it:; 
other Mythologifts are more explicit ; apd we 
may rely on the authority of Cornutos, that 
the 0I4 European heatheqs confidered Jove (not 
the fon of Saturn, but pf the Ether, that is, 
of an unknown parent) as the gteat Life, -giver, 
and Father of Gods and Men ; to which may be 
added the Orphean dodtrine, preferved by Pro- 
•pLus, that V the abyfs and empyreum> the earth 
** and fea, the Gods and Goddefles, were pro- 
“ duced by Zeus or JupfTER.” In this cha- 
racter he cprrefponds with Brahma'; and, 
perhaps, with that God of the Babylonians (if 
' we can rely on the accounts of their ancient re- 
ligion), who, like Brahma', reduced the uni- 
verfe to order, and like Brahma', bft bis head,^ 
with the blood of which new animals were in- 
ftantly formed : I allude to the commop ftory, 
the meaning of which I cannot difcover,’ that 

Brahma^' 
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Brahma^ had five heads till one of them was 
cut off by N^'raVa'n. 

That, ui another capacity, Jove was the 
Helper and Supporter of all, we may coUe(£t 
from his Latin epithets, and from Cicero, 
who informs us, that his ufual name is a con- 
tK^^:i^orx of Jttvans Pater ; an etymology, which 
Ihews the idea entertained of his character, 
though we may have Ibme doubts of its accu- 
racy. Callimachus, we know, addreffes 
him as *the hef^ower of all good, and of fecurity 
from grief ; and, jince neither wealth without 
•oirtm, nor virtue without wealth, give complete 
happinefs^ he prays, like a wife poet, for both.^ 
An Indian prayer for riches would be directed to 
LAcsHMi',the wife of VisHNU,fince the Hindu 
goddeffes are believed to be the powers of their 
refpedive lords : as to Cuve'ra, the Indian 
Plutus, one of wjiofe names in he 

is fevered, indeed, as a magnificent Deity, re- 
fiding in the palace of Alacd, or borne, through 
the Iky in a fplendid car named Pufpaca, but 
is manifeftly fubordinate, like the other feven 
Genii, to the three principal Gods, or rather 
to the principal God confidered in three capa- 
cities. As the fonl of the world, or the per? 
vading mind, fo finely deffribed by Virgil, 
we fee Jove reprefented by feveral JRman 

D 4 poets ; 
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poets ; and wiih great fublimity by Lucan in. 
the known fpecch of Cato concefning the Jm- 
monian oracle, “ Jupiter i’s, wherever we 
look, wherever we move.” This is precifely 
the Indian idea of Vishnu, according to the 
four verfcs above exhibited ; not that the Brdh-^ 
mans imagine their male Divinity to be the di^ 
vine EJfence of the great one, which they de- 
clare to be wholly incomprehenfible ; but, fiiice 
the power of preferving created things^ by a fo- 
perintending Providence, belongs eminently to 
the Godhead, they hold that power to exift 
tranfcendently in the preferving. member of the 
Triad, whom they fuppofo.to be every where 
ALWAYS, not in fubftance, but in fpirit and 
energy; here, however, I fpeakof the 
naveds ; for the SaivePs aferibe a fort of pre.- 
cminence to Siva, whofe attributes are now to 
be concifely examined. .> 

It was in the capacity of Avenger and De- 
foroyer, that Jove encountered and overthrew 
the mtans and Giarts, whom Typhon, Bria- 
REus, Tityus, and fhe reft of their fraternity, 
led agaii^ft the God of Olympus ; to whom an 
Eagle brought lightning and thunderbolts during 
• the warfare ; thus, in alimilar coiitelt between 
SiyA and the Daityas, or children of Diti, 
who frequently rebelled againft heaven, Brah- 
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ma! is believed to have prefen ted the God of 
Deftrudlioa ^yith ^ery Jhqfts. One of the many 
poems entitled R&ffidyan^ the laft book of 
which has been tranflated into Italian, contains 
an extraordinary dialogue between the crow 
Bhujhunda, and a rational Eagle, named Ga- 
RUDA, who is often painted with the face of a 
beautiful youth and the body, of an imaginary 
bird ; and one of the eighteen Purdnas bears his 
name and comprizes his whole hiftory. M, 
SoNNERAT informs us, that Vishnu is repre- 
fented in fome places riding on the Garuda, 
which he fuppofes to be the Pondicheri Eagle o.f 
Brisson, efpecially as thtBrdhtnans of tbeCoaft 
highly venerate that clafs of birds, and provide 
food for numbers of them at ftated hours : I ra- 
ther conceive the Garuda to be a fabulous bird, 
but agree with him, that the Hindu God, who 
rides on it, refembks the ancient J pite'*. In 
the old temples at Gayh, Vishnu is either 
jnounted on this poetical bird, or attended by it, 
together with a little page ; but, left an etymo- 
logic fhould find Ganym'-d in Garud, I muft 
obfcrve, that the Sanfcrit word is pronounced 
Garura ; though I admit, that the Grecian and 
Indian ftories of the celeftial bird and the page 
appear to havp fome rcfcmblance. As the 
0^wp/<?»JuptTE|i fixed his court ^nd held his 
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councils on a lofty and brilliant mountain, lb 
the appropriated feat of Maha'deVa, whom 
the Saha's confider as the Chief of the Deities, 
was mount Cailafa, every Iplinter of whofe 
rocks was an ineftimable gem : his terreftriai 
haunts are the fnowy hills of Himalaya, or that 
branch of them to the Eaft of the Brahmaputra, 
which has the name of Chandr(^c' hara, or the 
Mountain of the Moon. When, after all thefe 
circuraftances, we learn that Siva is believed 
to have three eyes, whence he is nafned alfo 
Trilo'chan, and know from Pausanias, 
not only that ‘Triaphthalmos was an epithet of 
Zeus, but that a ftatue of him had been found 
• fo early as the taking of Troy with a third eye 
in bis forehead, as we fee him reprefen ted by 
the Hindus, we rauft conclude, that the identity 
pf the two Gods falls little fhort of being de-i 
. pionftrated. 

In the chara<9:er of Defray er alfo we may look 
upon this Indian Deity as corrcfponding with 
the Stygian Jove, or Pluto ; cfpecially fincc 
Ca'li', or Tim in the feminine gender, is a 
name of his confort, who will appear hereafter to 
be Proserpine ; indeed, if we can rely on a 
f erf an tranflation of the Bhagavai (for the 
' original is not yet in my pofleffion), the fove- 
reign of Phtala, or the Infernal Regiosis, is the 
Jfjtkg of SerpejMts, uatned S,e''sqana'ga ; for 
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Crishna is there f^d to have defended with 
his favourite^ARjuN to the feat of that fqr.ni-s 
dable divinity, from whom he inftantly ob-^ 
tained the favour which he requefted, that the 
fouls of a Brcihman*s fix fong, who had been 
flaiu ip battle, might reanimate their relpcdive 
bodies; and Se''shana'ga is thus defcribed: 
He had a gorgeops appearance, with a thou? 
fand heads, and on each of them a crown 
f' fet with refplendent gems, one of which was 
“ largdr and brighter thap the reft ; his eyes 
** gleamed like flaming torches ; but his neck, 
** his tongues, and his body were black ; the 
Ikirts of his habiliment were yellow, and 2, 
fparkling jewel hung in every one of hig 
ears ; bis arpis were extended, and adorned 
“ with rich bracelets, qnd his hands bore the 
f* holy Ihell, the radiated weapon, the mace 
for war, and the lotos.** Thus Ploto wag 
often ei^iibited ip painting and fculpture with 2, 
diadem and feeptre ; but himfelf and his equir 
page were of the blackeft (hade. 

There is yet another attribute of Maha'" 
deVa, by which he is too vifibly diftinguifhed 
in the drawings and temples of Bengal, Tp 
deftroy, according tq the Vidant^s of Indsa^ the 
SiijPs of Perjia, and many Philofophers of our 
"European fchools, is only to generate and repro~. 
duce in another foigoi j henctf tbe •God of De^ 
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JlruStion is faolden in this country to prefido 
over Generation ; as a fymbol of vyhich he rides 
on a white hull. Cah we doubt that the loves 
and feats of Jupiter Genitor (not forgetting 
the white bull oi Europa) and his extraordi- 
nary title of Lapis, for which no fatisjfe(9:ory 
reaibn is commonly given, have a connexion 
with the Indian Philoibphy and Mythology ? 
As to the deity of iMtnpfacus^ he was originally 
a mere fcarecrow, and ought not to have a 
place in any mythological lyftem ; and in re- 
gard to Bacchus, the God of Vintage (between 
whole a6ts and thofe of Jupiter we find, as 
Bacom obferves, ,a wonderful affinity), his 
lihyphalUck images, meafures, and ceremonies 
alluded probably to the fuppofed relation of 
Love a. .d ine ; unlefs we believe them to 
have belonged originally "to Siva, one of whofe 
names is Vhg'ts or Ba'gi's^ and to have been 
aftertvards improperly applied. Though, in an 
Ellay on the Gods of India, where the Briih- 
mans are pofitively forbidden to tafte fermented 
liquors, we can have little to do with Bacchus, 
as God of Wine, who was probably no more 
than the imaginary prefident over the vintage 
in Italy, Greece,- and tlic Lower AJia, yet wc 
muil not omit Sura'deVP, -the Goddefs of 
Wine, who aroie, fay the Hindus, from the 
ocean, when it w9s churnec^ with the mountain 

Mandar ^ 
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Mafi'dar ; and this fable feems indicate, that 
the Indians came from a country in which wine 
was antiently made and confidered as a bleffing ; 
though the dangerous effects of intemperance 
induced their early legiflators to prohibit the 
ufe of all fpirituous liquors ; and it were much 
to be wifhed that fo wife a law had never been 
violated. 

Here may be introduced the Jupiter Md - 
r/nus, or Neptune, of the Romans, as re- 
fembling Maha'deVa in his generative cha- 
ra^er ; efpecially as the Hindu God is the huf- 
band of Bhava'ni', whole relation to the wa~ 
iers is evidently marked by her image being re- 
ftored to them at the conclulion of her great 
feftival called Durgotfava : flie is known alfo to 
have attributes exijdlly limilar to thofe of 
Venus Marina, whole birth from the fea-foam 
and fjplendid rife from the Conch, in which 
Ihe had been cradled, have afforded fo many 
charming fubjedls to antient and modern artifts; 
and it is very remarkable, that the Rembha' 
of Indra’s court, who feems to correfpond 
with the popular Venus, or Goddefs of Beauty, 
was produced, according to the Indian Fabulifts, 
from the froth of the churned ocean. The 
identity of the trtjiiUi and the Strident, the wea- 
pon of Siva and of Neptune, feems to efta- 
blifh this analogy ; and the veneration paid all 

over 
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over India tO«the large buccinum, efpeciallj^ 
when it can be found with the fpiral line and 
mouth turned from left to right, brings in- 
ftantly to our mind the mufic of Triton. 
The Genius of Water is Varuna; but he^ 
like the reft, is far inferior to MAhe^sa^ and 
even to Indr a, who is the Prince of the be- 
neficent genii. ‘ • 

This way of conlidering the Gods as indi- 
vidual fubftances, but as diftin<ft perfons iii di^ 
ftinft charafters, is Common to the Bunpean 
and Indian fyftems ; as well as the duftom of 
giving the higheft of them the greateft nutnbef 
of names : hence, not to repeat what has beeil 
. faid of Jupiter, came the triple capacity of 
Diana ; and hence her petition in Calli- 
machus, that file might be folyonymous ot 
many-iitied. The confort of SivA is mote emi- 
nently marked by thefe diftinftions than thofe 
of Brahma' or Vishnu: Ihe refombles the 
Isis Myrmym&s, to whom an antient marble^ 
defcribed by Gruter, is dedicated; biit hef 
leading names and charadets are PA'RVAti'* 
Durga^ Bhava'ni'. 

. As the Mountain-born Goddefs, or PA^ R vat i'# 
ftie has many prpperties of the Olympidn JifNO 4 
her majeftid deportment) 'high fpirit) and ge-* 
neral attributes are the lame; And we find her^ 
both on Mount Cailafd, and at the han(|uets 

of 
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of the Deities, uniformly the companion of her 
hufband. One circumftance in the parallel is 
extremely fmgular ; flie is ufually attended by 
her foil Ca'rtice'ya, who rides on a peacock ; 
and, in fome drawings, his own robe leems to 
be fpangled with eyes ; to which muft be add- 
ed that, in feme of her temples, a peacock^ 
without a rider, ftands near her image. Though 
Ca'rtice'ya, with his fix faces and numerous 
eyes, bears fome referablance to Akgus, whom 
Juno employed as her principal wardour, yet, 
as he is a Deity of the fecond clafs, and the 
Commander of celeftial Armies, he feems clearly 
to be the Orus of E^pt and the Mars of Italyz 
his name Scanda, by which he is celebrated 
in one of the Puranas, has a connection, I 
am perfuaded, wilh the old Secander of 
Perfia, w;hom the poets ridiculoufly confound 
with the Macedonian. 

The attributes of Durga', or difficult of 
accefs, are alfb confpicuous in the feftival above- 
mentioned, which is called by her name } and 
in this character Ihe refembles Minerva, 
not the peaceful inveiitrefs of the fine and ufe- 
ful arts, but Pale as, armed with a helmet and 
fpear ; both reprefent heroic ^trtue, of Valour 
united with Wifdom ; both flew Demons and 
Oiants with thetr own hands j and both pro- 
te^ed the wife and virtuous whogpaid theoa 
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due adoration. As Pallas, they fay, tjtk^ 
her name from vibrating a lance, and ufually 
appears in complete armour, thus Curis, the 
old Latian word for a fpear, was onC of Juno’s 
titles; and fo, if Gir Aldus be correft, was 
Hoplosmia, which at Elis, it feerris, meant a 
female dreffed in panoply or complete accoutre- 
ments. The unarmed Minerva of the Ko- 
mans apparently correfponds, as patroncfs of 
Science and Genius, with Sereswati', the 
wife of Brahma', and the emblem of his prin- 
cipal Creative Power: both goddeffes have 
given their names to celebrated grammatical 
works.; but the Sarefwata of Saru'pa'cha'* 
RYA is far more eoncife as well as more ufeful 
and agreeable than the Minerva of Sanctius. 
The Minerva of -invented the flute, and 

Seres WATi' prefides over melody : the protec- 
trefs of Athens was even, on the fame account# 

■ fumamed Musice'. 

Many learned Mytholbgifts, with Gir Al- 
dus at their head, conlider the peaceful 
Minerva as the Isis Egypt ; from whofe 
temple at Sais a wonderful infcription is quoted 
by Plutarch, which has a refemblance to the 
four Sanfcrit v^fes above exhibited as the text- 
of the Bhagavat : “ I and all, that hath been, 
“ and is, and fhall be ; and my veil no mortal, 
“ hath eyer removed.” For my part I have no 
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doubt, that the i'swara and I'si' of the Hindus 
are the Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians ; 
though a diftin<Sl: eflayin the manner of Plu- 
tarch would be requifite in order to demon- 
ftrate their identity : they mean, I coiiceive, 
the Powers of Nature cohfidcred as Male and 
Female; and Isis, like the other goddefies, 
reprefents the adive power of her lord, whole 
'eight forrps, under which he becomes vifible to 
man, were thus enumerated by Candida's A 
near two thoufahd years ago : “ IVater was the 
“ firft work of the Creator ; and Fire receives 
“■ the oblation of clarihed butter, as the law 
“ ordains ; the Sacrifice is performed with fo- 
“ lemhity ; the two Lights of heaven diftiii- 
guilhtime; the fubtile which is the 

“ vehicle of foundi, pervades the univerfe; 

the Earth is the .natural parent o'" all in- 
“ creafe ; and by Air all things breathing are 
“ animated: may i'<a, the propitioully 
apparent in thefe eight forms, blefs and fuf- 
“ tain you 1” Thc^w elements therefore, as 
well as the Sun and Moon, are conlidercd as I's A 
or the Ruler, from which word i''si'' maybe re- 
gularly formed, though i'sa'i't' be the ufual 
name of his aSlhe Power, adored as the God- 
defs of Nature. 1 have not yet found in San^ 
^r/V the wild, though* poetical, fale of To ; bpt 
am perfuaded, that, by means of the Purdnas, 

E we 
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we fhall in time dilcover all the learning of thtf 
l^yptians without decyphering their hierogly- 
phics i the bull of i^swara feems to be Apis 
or Ap, as he is more corredkly named in the true 
reading of a paflagein Jeremiah ; and if the 
veneration fhewn both in ^ihet and India to lb 
amiable and ufeful a quadruped as the Cow, to- 
gether with the regeneration of the Lama him- 
fclf, have not fome affinity with the Religion of 
Egypt and the idolatry of Ifrdel, we mufl at 
leaft allow that circumftances have wonderfully 
coincided. Bhava'ni' now demands our at- 
tention ; and in this charadler I fuppofe the 
wife of Maha^deva' to be as well the Juno 
Cinxia or Lucina of the Romans (called alfo 
by them Diana Soivkona, and by the Greeks 
Ilithyia) as Venus herfclf ; not the Idaliati 
queen of laughter and jollity, who, with her 
Nymphs and Graces, was the beautiful child 
of poetical imagination, and anfwers to the J«- 
dian Rembha'' with her celeftial train of Ap’‘ 
far d* Si or damfels of paradife; but Venus 
Urania, fo luxuriantly painted by Lucretius, 
and fo properly invoked by him at the opening 
of a poem on nature ; Venus, prefiding over 
generation, and, on that “account, exhibited 
fbmetimes of ^th lexes, (an union very com- 
mon in the Indian fculptflres) as in her bearded 
ilatue at Rome, in the images perhaps called 

Hermatbena, 
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Jiennathena, and iri thofe figures of her which 
had the form of a conical marble ; "“for the 
“ reafondf which figure We are left,” lays 
TACiTtrs, ** in the dark the felfod appears 
too clearly in the temples and paidtings of 
dujian% where it never feems to have entered 
the heads of the legiflatOrs or people that any 
, thing natural could be offenfively dbfcene a 
fingularhy, which pervades all their writings 
and converfation^ but is no proof of depravity 
in their morals. Both Blato and Cicero 
fpeak of Eros, or the heavenly CuRiD, as the 
foil of Venus and Jupiter; which proves, 
that the monarch of Olympus and the tSoddefs 
of Fecundity were connected as Maha'de'* 
Va and Bhava'n 1 : the God Ca'ma, indeed, 
had MAVA'and CAsyapa, or Uranus^ for 
his parehts, At leaft according tp the Mytholo- 
■gifts of Cajhm!(r\ but, in rnoft reCpeifts, he 
feems the twin- brother of Cupid with richer 
^and xnore lively appendages. One of his 
ininy epithets is D'ipaca, the Injiamer^ wh'ch 
is erroneoufly written i>'pUc ; and I am now 
'convinced, that the fort of refemblance which 
has been obferved between his Laiin and San-' 
firit names, is accidental i in each- name the 
three firft letters arc the root, and between' 
them there is no affinity. ' Whether any My- 
thological connection fubfifted between the 
E 2 amaracus,^ 
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mnaracusy with the fragrant leaves of which 
Hymen bound his temples, and the tulasi of 
India, muft be left undetermined ; the bota- 
nical relation of the two plants (if amaracus 
be properly tranflated marjoram) is extremely 
near. 

One of the moft remarkable ceremonies in 
the feftival of Indian Goddefs is that before- 
mentioned of calling her image into the river : 
the Pandits, of whom I inquired concerning 
its origin and import, anl\vered, “ that it was 
“ prefcribed by the Veda, they knew not 
“ why but this cuftom has, I conceive, a 
relation to the dodlrine, that ‘water is a form of 
i‘'swARA, and confequently of who is 

even reprelented by Ibme as the patronefs of 
that element, to which her figure is reftorcd, 
after having received all (?ue honours on earth, 
which is coiifidcred as another form of the God 
of Nature, though fubfeqnent, in the order of 
Creation, to the primeval fluid. There feems 
no decifive proof of one original lyflem among 
idolatrous nations in the w'O'lhip of river gods 
and river-goddefles, nor in the homage paid to 
their ftreams, and the ideas of purification an- 
nexed to them ; fince Greeks, JtttHans, P-g)'p- 
iians, and HinJus might (without any coui- 
munication with each otlier) have adored th<s 
feveral divinities of their great rivers, from 

which 
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which they derived pleafnre, health, and 
abundance. The notion of Dodlor Mu sgr avb, 
that large rivers were fuppoled, from their 
ftrength and rapidity, to be condudted by Gods, 
while rivulets only were protecied by female 
deities, is, like moft other notions of Gram- 
marians on the genders of nouns, overthrown 
by fa(£ts. Moft of the great Indian rivers are 
feminine^ and the three goddefles of the wa- 
ters whom the Hindus chiefly venerate, are 
Ganga', who fprang, like armed Pallas, 
from the head of the Indian Jove ; Yamuna', 
daughter of the Sun, and Sereswati' : all 
three meet at thence called Hrivini^Qt 

the three plaited locks ; but Sereswati', 
cording to the popular belief, finks und(ir 
ground, and rifes at another TrivSni, near 
Hiig/i, where fhe rejdins her beloved Ganga'. 

BramaputraiSy indeed, a male river; and 
as his name fignifies the fon of Brahma', I 
thence took occafion to feign that he was mar- 
ried to Ganga', though I have not yet feen 
any mention of him, as a God, in the Sanferit 
books. 

Two incarnate deities of the firft rank, 
Ra'ma and C^ishna, muft now be introduced, 
and their fcveral attributes diftiisflly explained. 
The firft of them, I believe, wastheDYONY- 
sos of the Greeks, whom they named Bromius,. 

E 3 ■ • without 
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with'^ut knowing why, and Eugenes, wh«i 
they repr.-^fented him hornsd,^^ well as Lyaios 
and Eleutherios, the Deliverer, and Tri- 
AMBos or Dith I'RAMBOS, the Triumphant: 
moft of thofe titles were adopted by the Ro- 
mans^ by w'hom he was called Brum a, Tau- 
RiFORMis, Liber, Triumphus; and both 
nations had records or traditionary accounts of 
his giving lanvs to men and deciding their con- 
tefts, of his improving navigation and com-T 
merce, and, what may appear yet more obferv- 
able, of his conquering India and other countries 
with an army of Satyrs, commanded by no 
a perfcnage than Pan; whom Lilius 
' il^iaALDUS, on what authority I knowiipt,al!erts 
to have refided in Iberia,^ “ when he had re- 
tiinied/* lays thelearnedMythologill,“from 
the Indian war, in which he accompanied 
** Bacchus.” It were fuperfluous, in a mere 
cflay, to run aqy length in the parallel between 
this ’Europeatj; God and the foyereign of Ayod-> 
hyct, whom the Hindus believe to have been an 
appearance on earth of the Preferving Power i 
fo have been a Conqueror of the higheft re- 
liown, and the Deliverer of nations from ty- 
rants, as well as of his conlbrt Si'^TA' from the 
giant Ra^an, king of hanch, and to have 
commanded in chief a numerous and intrepid 
race of thofe large Monkeys, which our natu- 
^ ralifts, 
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ralifts, or fbme of them, have denominated 
Indian Satyrs : hisGeneral,thePrinceof Satyrs, 
was named Hanumat, or with high cheek- 
bones ; and, with workmen of fuch agility, he 
fboii raifed a bridge of rocks over the fea, part 
of which, fay the Hindus, yet remains; and 
it is, probably, the feries of rocks, to which 
the Mufelmans or the Portuguefe have given the 
foolifli name of Adam’s (it fhould be called 
Ra'ma’s)* bridge. Might not this army of 
Satyrs have been only a race of mountaineers, 
whom Ra'ma', if fuch a monarch ever ex- 
ifted, had civilized ? However that may be, 
the large breed of Ind'an Apes is at this mo- 
ment held in high veneration by the Hindus, 
and fed with devotion by the Br&hmans, who 
feem, in two or three places on the banks of 
the Ganges, to have % regular endowment for ' 
the fupport of them : they , live in tribes of 
three or four hundred, are wonderfully gentle 
(1 fpeak as an eye-witnefs), and appear to have 
fome kind of order and fubordination in their 
little fylvan polity. We muft not omit, that 
the Either of Hanumat was the God of Wind, 
named Pavan, one of the eight Genii ; and 
as Pan improved the pipe by. adding fix reeds, 
and “ played exquifitely on the cithern a few 
“ moments after his. birth,” fo one of the 
four lyftems of Indian mufic bears the name of 

E4 Ha- 
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Hanumat, or Hanuma'n in the nominative, 
as its inventor, and is now in general efli- 
mation. 

The war of LancA is dramatically repre- 
fented at the feftival of Ra'ma on the ninth day 
of the new moon of Chaitra ; and the drama 
concludes (lays Holwell, who had often 
feen it) with an exhibition of the fire-ordeal, 
by which the vi<flor’s wife Si'ta' gave proof of 
her connubial fidelity: “ the dialogue,” he 
add?, “ is taken from one c-f the Eighteen holy 
“ books,’’ meaning, I fuppofe, the Pur/mas ; 
but the Hindus have a great number of regular 
dramas at leafi: two thoufand years old, and 
a nong them are feveral very fine ones on 
the ftory of Ra'ma. The firll poet of the 
Hindus was the great Va'lmi'c, ■ and his 
^ImAyqn is an Epic Poem on the lame fubjccfl, 
which, in unity of a<3:ion, magnificence of 
imagery, and elegance of ftyle, iflir furpafles 
the learned and elaborate work of Nonnus, 
entitled Dionyjiaca, half of which, or twenty- 
four bopks, I perufed with great eagernef;, 
when I was very j'-oung, and Ihould have tra- 
velled to the conclulion of it, if other purfints 
had not engaged me. I fliall never have lei fare 
to compare thf Dionyjiqcks with the 'Riimayun, 
but am confident, that a*n accurate comparifiux 
of the two poems would prove Dionysos and 

Ra'ma 
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Ra'ma to have been the fame perfon ; and I in- 
cline to think, that he was Ra'ma, the fon of* 
Cu'sH, who might have eftablifhed the firft re- 
gular government in this part of AJta. I had 
almoft forgotten, that Meros is laid by the 
Greeks to have been a mountain of India, on 
which their Dionysos was born, and that ' 
Miru, though it generally means the north 
pole in the Indian geography, is alfb a moun- 
tain near the city of NaiJfjada or Hyfa, called 
by the Grecian geographers Dionyfopolis, and 
univerfally celebrated in the Sanjcrit poems ; 
though the birth-place of Ra'ma is fuppofed to 
have been Ay^dhyh or Audh. That ancient 
city extended, if we believe the Erabmans, 
over a line of ten Tojans, or about forty miles, 
and the prefent city, of Xjodhnau, pronounced 
Luenow, was only a lodge for one of its gates, 
called Lacjhmanadwara, or the gate of Lacsh- 
MAN, a brother of Ra'ma. M. Sonnerat 
fuppofes AyodbyH to have been Siam ; a moft 
erroneous and unfounded fuppofition ! which 
would have been, of little confequence, if ho 
had not grounded an argument on it, that 
Ra'ma was the lame perfon with Buddha, 
who mull have appeared many centuries after 
the conqueft of Lanck, . • 

The fecond great ‘divinity, Crishna, palled 
a life, according to the Indians, of a moft exf 

traordinary 
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traofdinary and incomprehenfible nature. He 
was the fonor DeVaci' by Vasud'eva ; but 
}ii& birth was concealed through fear of the ty- 
rant Cansa, to whom it had been predicted, 
that a ch Id born at that time in that family 
would deftroy him : he was foftered, there- 
fore, in Mat hurh by an honefl: herdfman, fur- 
p-imed Ananda, or Happy, and his amiable 
wi/e Vaso'da', who, like another Pales, was 
cjnftantly occupied in her paftures and her 
dairy. In their family were a multitude of 
young Gopds or cowherds, and beautiful Ghp'is, 
or milkmaids, who were his play-lellow's during 
li.s in'ancy; and, in his early youth, he le- 
le^ted nine damfels as his favourites, with whom 
he pafTcd his gay hours in dancing, Jporting, 
and playing on his flute. For the remarkable 
number of his Glp'i^s I ha’^e no atithority but a 
whimfical pidture, where nine girls are grouped 
in the form of an elejphaut, on which he fits 
and pipes; and, uiifortunatcl}’', the word 
lignifies both nine and new or young ; f<) that, 
in the following flauza, it may admit of two 
interpretations ; 

tara»i}(ipulim mvahaUmi 
perijadi faha eilicut&kalnt 
drutavila%v)itachtiruvih6ri»nm) 
ftifrimham briddyitia /edit vahl. 


1 bca? 
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I BEAR in my bofom continually that God, 
who, for fportive recreation, with a train. 
** of -nine (young) dairy-maids, dances grace- 
fully, now quick now flow, on the land? 
juft left by the Daughter of the Sun.” 

Both he and the three Ra'mas are defcribed 
as youths of perfect beauty ; b.it the princef* 
fes of liindujldn^ as well as the damfels of 
Nanda’s farm, were pafiionately in love with 
Crishna, who cotitinues to this hour the dar- 
ling God of the Indian women. T he left of 
flindus, who adore him with enthufiai.ic, 
and almoft exclufive, devotion, have broached 
a dodtrine, which they maintain with cage: nefs, 
and which feems general in thefe provinces, that 
he was diftin^k from all the Avatars^ who had 
only an anfa^ or portion of his divinity ; while 
Crishna was the person of Vishnu himfelf in 
a human form: hence they confivier the third 
Ra'ma, his elder brotlier, as the eighth Ava’- 
tdr invefted with an emanation of his divine ra- 
diance; and, in the principal Sanfcrh dic- 
tionary, compiled about two thoufand years ago^ 
Crishna, Va^sade'va, GoVinda, and other 
names of the Shepherd God, are intermixed 
with epithets of Na^ra^yan, or the Divine 
Spirit.' All the Avat&rs are painted with gem- 
med Ethiopian^ or P,artbtan, doronets ; with 
rays encircling their' heads; jewels in their 
cars; two ^lecklaces, one ftraight and one 

^pendent, 
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pendent, on their bofoms with dropping gems • 
garlands of well-di£pofed many-coloured flow- 
ers, or collars of pearls, hanging down below 
their waifts j loole mantles of golden lifliie or 
dyed filk, embroidered on their hems with 
flowers, elegantly thrown over one fhoulder, 
and folded, like ribbands, acrofs the breaft ; 
with bracelets too on one arm, and on each 
wrift : they are naked to the waifts, and uni - 
formly with dm k azure fiejh^ in allufton, pro- 
bably, to the tint of that primordial fluid, on 
which Na'ra'yan moved in the beginning of 
time *, but their Ikirtsarebrightycllow, the colour 
pf the curious pericarpium in the centre of the 
water-lily, where Nature, as Dr. Mini hay ob- 
ferves, in fame degree difclofcs herfecrets,c:^c\\(ccA 
containing, before it germinates, a few pcrfcifb 
leaves : they are Ibmeti^es drawn with that 
flower in one hand ; a radiated ellipticul ring, 
ufed as a miffile weapon, in a fecond ; the lii- 
cred Ihell, or left-handed buccinum, in a third ; 
and a mace or battle-ax, in a fourth : but 
Crishna, when he appears, as he fometimes 
does appear, among the Avatars, is more 
fplendidly decorated than any, and wears a rich 
garland of lylyan flowers, whence he is named 
Vanaivja'li, as low asi his ankles* which arc 
fdorned with^’flrings of pearls, Dark blue, 
approaphing to black, which is the meaning of 
^he word idicijjmii, is believed to have been his 

com- 
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Complexion ; and hence the large bee of that 
colour is confecrated to him, and is often drawn 
fluttering over his head ; that azure tint, which 
approaches to blacknefs, is peculiar, as we have 
already remarked, to Vishnu ; and hence, in 
the great refervoir or ciflern at Cattnandu the 
capital of Nepal^ there is placed in a recumbent 
poflrure a large well-proportioned image of blue 
marble, {eprefenting Na'r a^y an floating on 
the waters. But let us return to the aftions of 
Crishna; who was not lefs heroic than 
lovely, and, when a boy, flew the terrible fer- 
pent Cliltya with a number of giants and mon- 
flrers ; at a more advanced age, he put to death 
his cruel enemy Cansa ; and, having taken 
under his protedlion the king Yudhisht’hir 
and the other Ftmdus., who had been grievoufly 
opprefled by the Cunts, and their tyrannical 
chief, he kinclled the war deferibed in the great 
Epic Poem, entitled the Mahlibharat, at the 
profperous conclufion of which he returned to 
his heavenly feat in Vaicont'ha, having left the 
infl:ru£tions comprized in the G'lth with his dif- 
confolate friend Arjun, whofe grandfbn, be- 
came fovereign of India. 

In this pidure it is impofiible not to difeover, 
at the fiiit glance, the features of Apollo, 
lurnamed Nemios, Or Jthc Pafloral, in Greece, 
and Opifer, in ^taly ; who fed the herds ojf 
Admbtus, and flew the ferpent Python ; a 

God, 
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God, amorous, beautiful, and \^rlike: tHtf 
word Gcfolnda may be literally tranflated Nomks, 
as Cefava is Crinitusy or with fine hair ; but 
whether Gophlay or the herdfmany has atly rela- 
tion to Apolloy let our Etymologifts determine; 
Colonel Vallancey, whofe learned enqui- 
ries into the ancient literature of Ireland are 
highly interefting, allures me, that Crljbna in 
Irifij means the Sun ; and we find Apollo and 
Sol confidered by the Roman poets as the fame 
deity. I am inclined, indeed, to believe, that 
not only Crishna or Vishnu, bbt evert 
Brahma' and Siva, when unitedj and cx- 
prefled by the myllical word O'M, were de- 
figned by the firft idolaters to reprelent the 
Solar fire ; but Phoebus, or the orb of the Sun 
perfonified, is adored by the Indians as the God 
Su'b-ya ; whence the left who pay him parti- 
cular adoration, are called Saura^ : theif poets 
and painters deferibe his car as drawn by feven 
^een horfes, preceded by Arun* or the 
Dawny who afts as his charioteer, and fol- 
lowed by thoufands of Genii worflhipping him 
and modulating his praifes. He has a multi- 
tude of names, and among them twelve epi- 
thets or titles, which denote his dlftinftjeowr/'jf 
in each of the^ twelve months : paxvers arO 

calX&di AdityaSi or fonsof Aditi byCAsYAPA^ 
the Indiafi Uranus ; and She of them has, 
according to fomc authorities, the riamd Of 

Vishnu 
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Vishnu, ot Pervader. Su'rya is believed to 
have defcended frequently from his car in a hu- 
man fliape, and to have left a race on earth, 
who are equally renowned in the Indian 
jftories with the Heliadai of Greeee : it is very- 
lingular, that his two fons called Aswinau or 
Aswini'cuma'rau, in the dual, Ihould be 
confidered as twin-brothers, and painted like 
Castor ^.nd Pollux ; but they have each the 
charafter of AEsculapius among the Gods, 
and are believed to have been born of a nymph, 
who, in the form of a mare, was impregnated 
with fun-beams. I fulpedt the whole fable of 
Casyapa and his progeny to be aftronomical ; 
and cannot but imagine, that the Greek name 
Cassiopeia has a relation to it. Another g'-eat 
Indian family are called the Children of the 
Moon, or Chandra ;• who is a male Deity, 
and confequently not to be compared with 
Artemis or Diana ; nor have I yet found a 
parallel in India for the Goddefs of the Chafe, 
who feems to have been the daughter of an 
European fancy, and very naturally created by 
the invention of Bucolick -and Georgkk poets : 
yet, fince the Moon is a fcrm of i'swara, the 

God oF Nature, according tu the verfeof Ca'li- 

* » 

da'sa, and fince i'sa'ni has been Ibfwn to be his 
confort or power, we may confider her, in one of 
her charat^ers, as Luna ; clj^cially as we Ihall 

fcjon 
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loon be' convinced, that, in the fhades beldwj 
ilie correfpoiids with the HECATFof Europe. 

The worfhip of Solar, or Veftal, Fire may 
be afcribed, like that of Osiris and Isis, tp the 
fecond foxirce of mythology, or an enthufiaftic 
admiration of N ature*s wondc ful powers ; 
and it feema, as far as I can yet underftand the 
FedaSi to be the principal worfhip recom- 
mended in them. We have feen, thaf Maha'- 
deVa himfelf is perfonated by Fire ; but, 
fubordinate to him, is the God Agni, often 
called Pa' VAC A, or the Puri^er, who anfwers 
•to the "Vulcan of Egypt ^ where he was a 
Deity of high rankj and his wife Swa'ha' 
refembles the younger Vesta, or Vestia,- 
as the Eolians pronounced the Greek word for a 
hearth: Bhava'ni, or Venus, is the con fort 
of the Supreme Deftraitive and Generative 
Power ; but the Greeks and Fomans^ whole 
lyftem is lefs regular than that of the Indians, 
married her to their divine artiji, whom they 
alfo named Hephaistos and Vulcan, and 
who feems to be the Indian Viswacarman, 
the forger of arms f@r the Gods, and inventor" 
of the agnya/ira, or fiery jheft, in the W’ar be- 
tween them and the Daityas or ’Titans. It iy 
not ealy hereto refrain from oblerving (and, if 
the obfervation give offence in England, it is 
contrary to my intention) that the newly dif- 
coverejJ planet Ihould unqueftionably be named 

Vulcan- 
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Vulcan; fince the confufion of analogy in 
the names of the planets is inelegant, unl'cho- 
larly, and unphilofo^jhical : the name Uranus 
is appropriated to the firmaipei t ; but Vulcan, 
the floweft of the Grods, and, according to the 
Egyptian priefts, the oldeft o' them, agrees ad- 
mirably with an orb which niuft perform its 
revolution in a very, long period ; and, by giv- 
ing it this denomination, we fliall have feven 
primary •planets with the names of as many 
Roman Deities, Mercury, Venus, Tellus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Vulcan. 

It has already been intimated, that the. 
Muses and Nymphs are the Go'pya of 
Math'urh^ and of Giver dhan, the Parnaffus of 
the Hindus ; and the lyric poems 6f jayade'va 
wilh fully juftify this opinion ; but the Nymphs 
of Mujick are the thirty Ra'gini's or Pe>}.'aJe 
Paffions, whofe various fundtions and properties 
are fo richly delineated by the Indian painters, 
and fo finely defcribed by the poets : but I will 
not anticipate what will require a I'cparate Efiiay, 
by enlarging here on fhe beautiful allegories of 
the Hindus in their lyftem of mufical modes, 
which they call Ra'g'a’s, or Pafftons^ and fup- 
pofe to be Genii or Demigods. A very diftiii- 
guilhed fon of Brahma', named Na'red, 
whofe adlions are the fubje6:*of a Purdna^ 
bears a ftrong refcmblince to Hermes or Mer- 
cury ; he was a wife legiflator, great an arts 

F and 
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and in arras, an eloquent meflenger of the 
Gods, either to one another or to favoured mor- 
tals, and a mufician of exquifite ikill ; his in- 
vention of the Vmd, or Indian lute, is thus de- 
fcribed in the poem entitled Mdgha: “ Na'red 
“ fat watching from time to time his large 
“ Vinh^ which, by the impulfe of the breeze, 
yielded notes that pierced fucceffively the re- 
“ gions of his ear, and proceeded by mufical in- 
“ tervals.” The law traft, fuppofed to have 
been revealed by N a'red, is at this hour cited 
by the Pandits ; and we cannot, therefore, be- 
^lieve him to have been the patron of Thieves ; 
though an innocent theft of Crishna’s cattle, 
by way of putting his divinity to a proof, be 
ftrangely imputed, in the Bhhgavat, to his fa- 
ther Brahma'. 

The laft of the Greek or Italian divinities, 
for whom we find a parallel in the Pantheon of 
India, is the Stygian or Tauvick Diana, other- 
wife named Hecate, and often confounded 
' with Proserpine ; and there can be no doubt 
of her identity with Ca'li', or the wife of 
Siva in his character of the Stygian Jove. 
To this black Goddefs, with a collar of golden 
ikulls, as we fee her exhibited in all her prin- 
cipal temples, human facrifces were antiently 
offered, as th^ Vidas enjoined ; but, in the pre- 
fent age, they are abfolbtely prohibited, as are 
alfo the facrifiCes of bulls and horfes : kids are 

ftill 
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ftill offered to her ; and, to palliate the cruelty 
of the flaughter, which gave fuch offence to 
BtiDDHA, the Br'/hmans inculcate a belief, that 
the pc or vidtims rife in the heaven of Indra, 
where they become the muficiani. of his band. 
Inftead of the obfolete, and now illegal, facri- 
iices of a hian, a bull,, and' a horle, called 
Neramidha, Gbmidha, and As'wamidba^ the 
powers of nature are thought to be propitiated 
by the Icfs bloody ceremonies at the,^ end of au- 
tumn, when the feftivals of Ca'li* and Lacsh- 
Mi' are . folemnized nearly at the tame time: 
Dow, if it be afked how the Goddefs of Death 
came to be united with the mild patronefs of 
Abundance, I muff propofe another queftion, 
** How came Proserpine to be reprefented 
“ in the European fyftem as the daughter of 
“ Ceres ?” Perhap# both queftions may be 
anfwered by the propofition of natural philofu- 
phers, that “ the apparent deftrudlion of a fub- 
“ ftance is the produdion of it in a different 
form.” The wild mufic of CaTi^’s priefts 
at qne of her feftivals, brought inftantly to my 
recolledion the Scythian meafures of Diana’s 
adorers in the fplendid opera of Iphigenia in 
kauris, which Gluck exhibited at Paris with 
lefs genius, indeed, than art, but with every 
advantage that an orcljeftra coulfl fup{^. . 

That we may not difmifs this aflemblage 
of European and uMatic diYinitles with a ftib- 
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je£t fo horrid as the altars of Hecate and C a'di"*, 
let us conclude with two remarks, which pro- 
perly, indeed, belong to the IruUan Philofophy, 
with which we are not at prefent concerned. 

First, Elyjium (not the place, but the 
blifs enjoyed there, in which fenfe Milton 
•ufes the word) cannot but appear, as defcribed 
by the poets, a very tedious and infipid kind 
of enjoyment: it is, however, more exalted 
than the temporary Elyjium in the court of 
Indra, where the pleafures, as in Moham- 
med’s paradife, are wholly fenfual ; but the 
MuSIii or Elyjtan happinefs of the Vidknta. 
fchool, is far more fublime.; for they reprefent 
it as a total abforption, though not fuch as to 
deftroy confcioufiiefs, in the divine ejSence ; 
but, 'for the reafon before fuggefted, I fay no 
more of this idea of Ijpatitude, and forbear 
touching on the doftrine of tranfmigration, and 
the fimiiarity of the Vedanta to the Sicilian^ 
Italickt and old Academkk fchools. 

Secondly, In the myftical and elevated 
charadler of Pan, as a perfonification of the 
Unwerfe, according to the notion of lord Bacon, 
there arifes a fort of finoilitude between him 
and Crishna confidered as Na'ra'yan. The 
• Grecian Grod plays divinely on his reed, to ex- 
prefs, we are* told, ethereal harrhony ; he has 
his attendant Nymphs of the pafturcs and the 
dairy ; his face is as radiant as the iky, and his 
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head illumined with the horns of a crefcent ; 
whilft his lower extremities are deformed and 
ihaggy, as a fymbol of the vegetables which 
the earth produces, and of the beads who roam 
over the face of it. Now we may compare 
this portrait, partly with the general charader 
of CmsHNA, the Shepherd God, and partly 
with the defcription in the Bh&gavat of the di- 
vine fpirit exhibited in the form of this Univerfcd 
World ; to which we may add the following 
ftory from the ifeme extraordinary poem. The 
Nymphs had complained to Yaso'da', that the 
child Crishna had been drinking their curds 
and milk ; on being reproved by his fofter- 
motherfor this iudilcretion, he requefted her 
to examine his mouth ; in which, to her juft 
amazement, ftie beheld the whole univerfe iii 
all its plenitude of magnificence. 

We muft not be Tfurprifed at finding, on a 
clofe examination, that the charaders of all the 
Pagan deities, male and female, m^t into each 
other, and at laft into one or two ; for it feems 
a well-founded opinion, that the whole croud 
of Gods and Goddefles in antient Bjome^ and 
modern Vhrhnes, mean only the powers of na- 
ture, and principally thofc of the Sun, ex- 
prefled in a variety of ways and by a multitude 
pf ftndful names. • 

Thus have I attempted to trace, imperfedly 
?j,t prefent fo? want of ampler mlaterM«, but 
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with a confidence continually increafing as T 
advanced, a pai'allel between the Gods adored 
in thiee very different nations, Greece^ Italy^ 
and India ; but which was the original fyftem, 
and which the copy, I will not prefutne to 
decide ; nor are we likely, I believe, to be foou 
furniihed with fuiBcient grounds for a decifion : 
the fundamental rule, that natural and moji hu- 
man operations proceed from the Jimple to the com- 
pound, will a&rd no afliftance on this point ; 
lince neither the ^atie nor European fyftena 
has any fimplicity in it ; and both are fo com- 
plex, riot to fay abfurd, however intermixed 
with the beautiful and the fublime, that the 
honour, fuch as it is, of the invention cannot 
be allotted to either with tolerable certainty. 

Since Egypt appears to have been the grand 
fource of knowledge for the wefern, and India 
for the qpiore eafern, parts of the globe, it may 
ieem a material queftion, whether the Egyptians 
communicated their Mythology and Philofbphy 
to the H'ndus, dr conyerfely? But | what the 
learned of Memphis wrote or faid concerning 
Indict np mortal knows ; and what the learned 
of V^nmes. ha.ve aflertedi if any thing, concern- 
ing I gypt, qan give us’ little fatisfa^yon : fuch 
circumftantial eyidenc? oy this qnefiion as I 
have been abl^ to collet, ncyerthclefs, bp 
Hated ; becaufe, unfatiSfacHory as it is, there 
may be fpmething in it not wholly unworthy 
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of notice ; though after all, whatever colonies 
may have come from the Nile to the Ganges^ 
we {hall, perhaps, agree at laft with Mr. 
Bryant, that Egyptians^ Indians^ Greeks and 
Italians, proceeded originally from one central 
place, and that the fame people carried their 
religion and fciences into China and Japan : tazj 
we not add even to Mesfiico and Peru f 

Every one knows that the true name of 
Egypt is Mis'r, fpelled with a palatial libilant 
both in Hebrew and Arahicki it feems in 
Hebrew to have been the proper name of the firft 
lettler in it ; and when the Arabs ule the word 
for a great city, they probably mean a city 
like the capital of Egypt, Father Marco, a 
Roman Miliionary, who, though not a Icholar 
of the ’fifft rate, is incapable, I am perfuadcd, of 
lleliberate falfehood, lent me the laft book of a 
Rdmbyan, which he had tranflated through the 
Hindi into his native language, and with it a 
Ihort vocabulary of Mythological and Hiftorical 
names, which had been explained to him by 
the Pandits of Beiiyi, where he had long re- 
fided : one of the articles in his little didlionary 
was, ** 'Eirit, a totyn and proyince in which 
** the priefts from Egypt fettled and when 
I aflccd him what name Egypt bore ^mong the 
Hindus, he laid Mtdr, ]3Mt qhfbrved, th^t they 
fomctiraes confpupded ft with Ahyjfnia* I per- 
ceived that his memory of what h? had written 
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was corre£l:; for Mi/r was another word in 
his Index, “ from which country, he laid, came 
“ the Egyptian priefls who lettled in Tirh** 
I fufpe(9:ed immediately that his intelligence 
flowed from the Mufelmans, who call fugar- 
cand\ Mifri or Egyptian j but when I examined 
him cloiely, and earneftly defired him to re- 
colleft from whom he had received his infor- 
mauon, he repeatedly and pofitively declared!, 
that ** it had been given him by ^tyrtx^ Hindus^ 
“ and particularly by a Br&bman, his intimate 
“ friend, who was reputed a confiderable Pan^ 
“ dtti and had Uvcd three years near his houfe.’* 
W- then conceived that the feat ot his Egyptian 
colony muft have been TirSbit, commonly pro- 
nounced Pirit^ and aritiently called Mit'hilcl^ 
the principal town of 'Janacaded a^ pr north 
jBah^ri but Mahe'sa Pandit t who was borii 
in that very diflridl:, and who fubmitted pa- 
tieritly to a long examination concerning A?//r, 
overfet all our conclufions : he denied that the 
BrbhmaHs of his country were generally lur- 
naraed Miss, as we had been informed, and 
laid, that the addition of jVIisr v to the name 
of Va'chespei’i, and pther learned authors, 
was a title formerly confeired on the writers 
of'mjceUanies or compilers of various tradts on 
religion or fcience, the, word being derived 
from a root fignifying to mix. Being afked, 
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where the country of M/Zr was, *' There are 
two, he anfwered, of that name; one of 
them in the wejl, under the dominion of 
** MufelmdnSf and another which all the Sdjiras 
** and Pur an as mention, in a mountainous re- 
“ gion to the north of Ayhdhyh ” It is evident, 
that by the firft he meant hgypi ; but what he 
meant by the fecond, it is not eafy to afeertain. 

A country, called '•Tiruhut by our geographers, 
appears fn the maps b. tween the north-eaftern 
frontier of Audh and the mountains of Nipali 
but whether that was the 7 irit mentidned to 
father Marco by his friend of Bet'iya^ J cannot 
decide. This only I know with certainty, that 
Mifra is an epithet of two Briihmans in the 
drama of Sacontala', which was written 
near a century before the birth of Christ ; 
that fome of the greateft lawyers, and two of 
the fiueft dramatic poets, of India have the 
fame title ; that we hear it frequently in court 
added to the names of Hindu parties ; and that 
none of the FanditSt whom I have fince con- 
fulted, pretend to know the true rheahing of 
the word, as a proper name, or to give any 
other explanation pf it than that it is a furname 
of Brahmans in the On the account 

given to Colonel Kyd by the old of Cr^- 
nanagar^ ** concerning iraditiws among the 
“ Hindus, that Egyptians fettled in 
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f.‘ this country,” I cannot rely ; becaufe I am 
credibly informed, by fome of the Rajd's own 
femily, that he was not a man of folid learning, 
though he pofTefled curious boohs, and had 
been attentive to the converlation of learned 
men : befides, I know that his Ion and raoft 
of his kinfmen have been dabblers in Perjian 
literature, and believe them very likely, by 
confounding one fource of information with 
another, to puzzle themfelves and miflstad thole 
with whom they converfe. The w'ord Misfr, 
fpelled alfo in ^anfcr\t with a palatial fibilant, 
is very remarkable ; and, as far as Etymology 
caja help us, we may lafely derive frotn 
the Sartjcrit word nda^ or b'ue\ lince DpNY- 
sins exprefsly calls the waters of that rivet' 
** an azure ftream and, if w'e can depend on 
Marco’s Italian verlion of the Rumliyany the 
name of ISJila is giver^ to a lofty and facicd 
paountain with a furamit of pure gold, from 
which flowed a river of clear, fweet,^ md frejh 
water. M. Sonnerat refers to a diiiertation 
by Mr. S9HMIT, which gained a prize at the 
^cademy of Infcriptipns, On an Egyptian 
Colony eflablilhed in India it would bp 
worth while to exatiiine his authorities, and 
either to overturn or verify them by fuch higher 
authorities as are now accefliblc in thefe pro- 
vinces. I ftrongly incline tq thin]c him right, 
9nd to believe that Egyptian priefts have adually 
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come from the Nile to the Gangoi and Tamunh, 
which the Br^hnans moft aliu redly would ue- 
ver have left : they might indeed have comp 
cither to be inH-ruded or to iaftrud ; but it 
fcems more probable that they vifited the Sar- 
plans of India as the lages of Greece vifited them, 
rather to acquire than to impart knowledge; 
nor is it likely that the lelf-fufficient Brahmans 
would have received them as their preceptors. 

Bis ail this as it may, I am perfuaded that a 
conncdion fubfifted between the old idolatrous • 
nations of Egypt^ India, Greece, and Ba/y, long 
before they migrated to their feveral fettlements, 
and confequently before the birth of Mqses ; 
but the proof of this propofition will in no de- 
gree affed the truth and landity of the Mofaick 
Hiftory, which, if confirmation were neceflary, 
it would rather tend to confirm. The Dhine 
JLegate, educated b^ the daughter of a king, 
and in all r^fpeds highly accomplilhed, could 
not but know the mythological lyfrem pf Egypt ; 
but he muft haye condemned the fuperftitions 
pf that pepple, and defplfed the Ipeculative ah- 
llirdities of their priells ; though fbme of their 
traditions concerning the Creatioq and the Flood, 
were grounded on truth, Whp, wa? lietter ac- 
quainted with the inytbology of Ai,hens than 
SocRATSs? Who more accurately verfed in 
the Rabbinical dodrines than Paul ? 
poflefifed clearer ideas of all antient affcrononr iqil 
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.fyftems than Newton, or of fcholaftic meta* 
phy^cks .than Locke ? In whom could the 
l^intfh Church have had a more formidable op- 
ponent than in Chillingworth, whofcdeep 
knowledge of its tenets rendered him fo com- 
petent to dilputc them ? In a word, who more 
pxaftly knew the abominable rites and Ihocking 
idolatry of Canaan than Moses himfelf ? Yet 
the learning of thofe great men only incited 
them to feek ether fources of truth, pfety, and 
virtue, than thofe hi which they had long been 
immerfed. There is no Ihadow then of a 
foundation for an opinion that Moses borrowed 
the firft nine or ten chapters of Genejis from the 
literature of Egypt ; ftill lefs can the adaman- 
tine pillars of our Chriflian faith be moved by 
the refult of any debates on the comparative 
antiquity of the Hindus and Egyp'ians, or of 
any inquiries into the Indian Theology. Very 
relpedtable natives have aflbred me, that one 
pr two niiffionaries have been abfurd enough, 
in their ^eal for the convcrfion of the Gintiks, 
to urge, “ that the Hindus were even now al- 
** moft Chrijiiuns, becaufe their Brahma^, 
Vi-.HNu, and Mahe'sa, were no other than 
the Chriftian Trinity ;** a fentence in which 
we pan only doubt whether folly, ignorance, 
pr impiety prelflominates.^ The three powers 
Crea /-ne, Prefervativey and HeJiruSitfuey which 
the Hindus exprefs by the triliteral word 
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were grofsly afcribed by the firft idolaters to 
the heatf light, and Jlame of their miftakea 
divinity the Sun ; and their wifer fuccelTors in 
the Eaft, who perceived that the Sun was only 
a created thing, applied thole powers to its 
creator; but the Indian Triad, and that of 
Plato, which he calls the Supreme Good, the 
Reafon, and the Soul, are infinitely removed 
from the holinefs and fublimity of the do(Srine 
which pi- 'US Chrijiians have deduced from texts 
in the Gofpel, though other Chrijiians, as pious, 
openly profefs their diflent from them. Each 
fe£t muft be juftified by its own feith and good 
intentions ; this only 1 mean to inculcate, that 
the tenet of our Church cannot without pro- 
fanenefs be compared with that of the Hindus, 
which has only an apparent refemblance to it, 
but a very different^ meaning. One lingular 
fed, however, niuft not be fulFered to pafs 
unnoticed. That the name of Crishna, and 
the general outline of his ftory, were long an- 
terior to the birth of our Saviour, and proba- 
bly to the time of Homer, we know very cer- 
tainly ; yet the celebrated poem entitled Bhd- 
gavat, which contains a prolix account of his 
life, is filled with narratives of a molt extra- 
ordinary kind, but Itrangely variegated and in- 
termixed with poetical decorations : the incar- 
nate deity of the Sanfcrit romance was cradled, 
as it informs us, among Hsrdfmn, but it adds. 
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that he was educated among them, and paflei 
his youth in playing with a party of milkmaids ; 
a tyrant, at the time of his birth, ordered all 
Dew-born males to be flain ; yet this wonderful 
babe was preferved by biting the bread inftead 
of fucking the poifoned nipple of .a nurfe com- 
miffioned to kill him ; he performed amazing, 
but ridiculous, niiiacles in his infancy, and, at 
the age of feven years, held up a mountain on 
the tip of his little finger ; he laved multitudes 
partly by his arms and partly by his miraculous 
powers ; he raifed the dead by defcending for 
that purpofe to the lowed; regions ; he was the 
meekeft and beft-tempered of beings, walhed 
the feet of the Br&hmans, and preached very 
nobly, indeed, and fublimely, but always in 
their favour ; he was pure and chafte in reality, 
but exhibited an appearance of eiceflive liber- 
tinifm, and had wives or miftrefles too nume- 
rous to be counted ; laftly, he was benevolent 
and tender, yet fomented and conduced a ter- 
rible war. This motley ftory mull induce aD 
opinion that the fpurious Gofpels, which 
abounded in the firft age of Chrijtianlty^ had 
been brought to India, and the wildeft parts of 
them repeated to the Hindus, who ingrafted 
them on the old fable of Ce'sava, the Apollo 
of Greece. . » 

As to the general extenfion of our pure faith 
in Hindi0an, there are at prelent many fad ob- 
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ftacles to it. The Mufelmans are already a Ibrt 
of heterodox Chrijiians ; they are Chrijiians, if 
Locke reafons juftly, becaufe they firmly be- 
lieve the immaculate conception, divine cha- 
racter, and miracles of the Messiah ; hut they 
are heterodox in denying vehemently his cha- 
racter of Son, and his equality, as God, with 
the Father, of whofe unity and attributes they 
entertain^ and exprefs the mofl: awful ideas ; 
while they confider our doCtrine as perfeCt blas- 
phemy, and infifl: that our copies of the Scrip- 
tures have been corrupted both by Jews and 
Chrijiians. It will be inexprefifibly difficult to 
undeceive them, and fcarce poffible to diminifli 
their veneration for Mohammed and Ali, who 
were both very extraordinary men, and the fe- 
cond a man of unexceptionable morals: the 
Korhn Ihines, indeed*, with a borrowed light, 
lince moft of its beauties are taken from our 
Scriptures ; but it has great beauties, and the 
Mufelmcins will not be convinced that they were 
borrowed. The Hindus^ on the other hand, 
would readily admit the truth of the Gofpel ; 
but they contend, that it is perfectly confiftent 
with their S/Jiras: the Deity, they fay, has 
appeared innumerable times, in many parts of 
this world and of all worlds, fpr the falvatioti 
of his creatures; and’though we adore him in 
one appearance, and they in others, yet we 
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adore, they fay, the fame God, to whom our 
feveral worfhips, though different in form, are 
equally acceptable, if they be fincere in fub- 
ftance. We may afliire ourfelves, that neither 
Mufelmuns nor Hindus will ever be converted 
by any million from the Church of Rome, or 
from any other Church ; and the only human 
mode, perhaps, of caufing fo great a revolu- 
tion will be to tranflate into Sanfcrit and Per^ 
Jian fuch chapters of the Prophets, particularly, 
of Isaiah, as are indifputably Evangelical, to- 
gether with one of the Gofpels, and a plain 
prefatory difcourfe containing full evidence of 
|:he very diftant ages, in which the predidions 
themfelves, and the hiftory of the divine per- 
fon predided, were leverally made public ; and 
then quietly to difperfe the work among the 
well-educated natives; \jrith whom if in due 
time it failed of producing very falutary fruit 
by its natural influence, we could only lament 
more than ever the ftrength of prejudice and the 
weaknefs of unaflifled reafbn. 
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ON tHE 

LITERATURE oE ASIA. 

BEING THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 1 785. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I F the Deity of the Hindus, by whom all 
their juft requefts are believed to be granted 
with lingular indulgence, had propofed laft 
year to gratify my warmeft wifties, I could 
have defired nothing more ardently than the 
fuccefs of your inftitution ; becaufel can delire 
nothing in preference to the general good, 
iJvhich your plan feems calculated to promote, 
by bringing to light many ufeful and interefting 
tradls, which, being too Ihort for feparate 
publication, might lie many years concealed, 
or, perhaps, irrecoverably perilh; my wifties 
are accompliftied, without an invocation to 
Ca'madhe'’nu ; and your Society, having al- 
ready palled its infant ftate, is 'advahcing to 
G maturity 
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maturity with every mark of a healthy and ro- 
buft conftitution. When I refleft, indeed, on 
the variety of fubjefts, which have been dif- 
cuffed before you, concerning the hiftory, laws, 
manners, arts, and antiquities of AJia, I am 
unable to decide whether my pleafure or my 
lurprife be the greater; for I will not dif- 
femble, that your progrefs has far excpded my 
expeflations : and though we muft ferioully de- 
plore the lofs of thofe excellent men, who have 
lately departed from this capital, yet there is a 
profpeA ftill of large contributions to your 
flock of AJiatick learning, which, I am per- 
fuaded, will continually increafe. My late 
journey to Benares has enabled me to affure 
you, that many of your members, who refide 
at a diftance, employ a part of their leifure in 
preparing additions to your archives ; and, 
unlefs I am too Anguine, ytm will fbon receive 
light from them on feveral topicks entirely new 
in the republic of letters. 

It was principally with a defigii to open 
fources of fuch information, that I long had 
meditated an expedition up the Ganges during 
the fufpeiifion of my bufmefs ; but, although I 
had the Atisfadion of vifitiiig two ancient f^ts 
of Hindu fuperftition and literature, yet, ill- 
nefs having detained me a confiderable time in 
the way^ it was not in my power to continue 

in 
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in them long enough to purfue my inquiries ; 
and I Ifeft them, as j 3 Eneas is feigned to have 
left the fhades, .when his guide made him re- 
bolle<ft the JhviftJlight of irrevocable tinier with 
a curiolity raifed to the height, and a regret 
not ealy to be deferibed; 

Whoever travels in AJiay efpecially if he 
be converfant with the literature of the coun- 
tries through which he pafles, muft naturally 
remark the fuperiority of European talents : the 
eblervation, indeed, is at leafl: as old as Alex- 
ander ; and though we cannot agree with 
the fage preceptor of that ambitious Prince, 
that “ the AJiatkh are born to be flaves,*’ yet 
the Athenian poet feems perfedlly in the right, 
when he reprefents Europe as ^.fovereign Prin~ 
cefs^ and Afia as her Handmaid: but if the 
miftrefs be tranlcendantly majeftick, it cannot 
be denied that the attendant has many beauties, 
and fomc advantages peculiar to hericlf. The 
ancients were accuftomed to pronounce pane’- 
gyrkhs on their own countrymen at the cxpence 
of all other nations, with a political view, per- 
haps, of ftimulating them by praife, and ex- 
citing them to ftill greater exertions ; but fuch 
arts are here unncccflary ; nor would they, in- 
deed, become a Society who fbffk nothing but 
truth unadorned by rhetorick; and although 
we muft be confeious of our fuperior advance- 
ment in all kinds of ufeful knowledge^ yet we 
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ought not therefore to contemn the people of 
from whofe refearches into nature, works 
of art, and inventions of fancy, many valu- 
able hints may be derived for our own improve- 
ment and advantage. If that, indeed, were 
not the principal objedt ofyour inftitution, little 
elfe could arife from it but the mere gratifica- 
tion of curiofity ; and I fhould not receive fo 
much delight from the humble lhare which 
you have allowed me to take in promoting it. 

T o form an exadl parallel between the works 
and actions of the Weftern and Eaftern worlds, 
would require a trait of no inconfiderable 
length ; but we may decide on the whole, that 
reafon and tafte are the grand prerogatives of 
European minds, while the jijiaticks have 
Ibared to loftier heights ijx the Iphere of ima- 
gination. The civil hiftory of their vaft em- 
pires, and of India in particular, mufi: be 
highly interefting to our common country; 
but we have a ftill nearer intereft in knowing 
all former modes of ruling tbefe tnejiimable pro-- 
vinces, on the profperity of which lb much of 
our national welfare, and individual benefit, 
feems to depend, A minute know- 

ledge, not only of Bengal and Bahar^ but, for 
evident realbnf, of all the. kingdoms bordering on 
ihemy is^clolely conneited with an account of 
their many revolutions : but the natural pro- 
dudlions of thele territories, elpecially in the 
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vegetable and mineral {yftems, are momentous 
objeds of refearch not only to an imperial, 
but, which is a charader ot equal dignity, a 
commercial petjple. 

If Botany may be defcribed by metaphors 
drawn from the Icience itfelf, we may juftly 
pronounce a minute acquaintance with plants, 
their cfqlfes, orders, kinds, and fpecies, to be its 
Jhwers, which can only produce fruit by an 
applicationoof that knowledge to the purpofts 
of life, particularly to diet, by which difeafes 
may be avoided, and to medicine, by which 
they may be remedied : for the improvement 
of the lail mentioned art, than which none 
furely can be more beneficial to mankind, the 
virtues of minerals alCo fhould be accurately 
known. So highly has medical Ikill been prized 
by the ancient Indians, that one of the fourteen 
Retna*s, or precious things, which their Gods 
arc believed to have produced by churning the 
ocean with the mountain Mandara, was a 
learned phyjician. What their old books con- 
tain on this fubjed we ought certainly to dis- 
cover, and that without lofs of time ; left the 
venerable but abftrule language in which they 
are compofed, ftiould ceafe to be perfedly in- 
telligible, even to the beft educated natives, 
through a want of powerful invitation* to ftudy it, 
Bernier, who was himfelFof theFaculty, men- 
tions approved medical books in Sanferit, and 

G 3 "cites 
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cites a few aphorifms, which appear judicious 
and rational ; but we can expert nothing fo im- 
portant from the works of Hindu or Mufehnan 
phyficians, as the knowledge, which experience 
mutl have given them, of Jimpk medicines. I 
have feen an Indian prefcription of fifty-four^ 
and another of Jixty-fix^ ingredients ; but fuch 
compofitions are always to be fulpefted, fince 
the efied of one ingredient may deftroy that of 
another ; and it were better to find tertain ac- 
count® of a fingle leaf or berry, than to be ac- 
quainted with the moft elaborate compounds, 
unlefs they too have been proved by a multi- 
‘tude of fuccefsful experiments. The noble 
deobftruent oil, extracted from the Eranda nut, 
the whole family of BalfamSy the incompa- 
rable ftomachick root from Columbo, the fine, 
aftringent ridiculouily jcalled Japan earth, but 
in truth produced by the depoiStion of an In- 
dian plant, have long been ufed in x^fia ; and 
who can foretel what glorious difcoverics of 
other oils, roots, and lalutary juices, tnay be 
made by your Society ? If it be doubtful 
whether the Peruvian bark be always eflSca- 
cious in this country, its place may, perhaps, 
be fupplied by fome indigenous vegetable equally 
antifeptick, 5ind more congenial to the climate. 
Whether any treatifeson Agriculture have been 
written by e?;perienced natives of thefe pro- 
vinces, 
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vInces, I am not yet informed ; but fince the 
court of Spain expert to find ufeful remarks in 
an jlrahick traft preferved in the Efcurial, on 
the cultivation of land in that kingdom ^ we ihould 
inquire for fimilar compofitions, and examine 
the contents of fuch as we can procure. 

The foblime fcieiice of Chymiftry, which I 
was on the point of calling divine, mu ft be 
added, as a key to the richeft treafuries of na- 
ture ; and it is impoftible to forefee how greatly 
it may improve our manufablures, efpecially if it 
can fix thofe brilliant dyes, which want nothing 
of perfed beauty but a longer continuance of 
their fplendour ; or how far it may lead to new 
methods of fuxing and compounding metals, 
which the Indians, as well as the Chinefe, are 
thought to have pradtifod in higher perfe^ipn. 
than ourfelves. 

In thofe elegant arts which are called fine 
and liberal, though of lefs general utility than 
the labours of the mechanic, it is really won- 
derful how much a Angle nation has excelled 
the whole world : I mean the ancient Greeks, 
whole Sculpture, of which we have exquifite 
remains both on gems and in marble, no mo- 
dern tool caq equal ; whole ArchiteBure we 
can only imitate at a fervile diftance, but are 
unable to make one addition to it, without de- 
ftroying its graceful fimpheity ; whofe Poetry 
llill delights us in youth, and Rmules us ' at a 
G 4 ‘ snatm/ar 
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maturer age ; and of wh^fe Tainting and Mujick 
we h ive the concurrent relations of lb many 
grave authors, that it would be ftrange incre- 
dulity to doubt their excellence. Paintings as an 
art bdongiiig to the powers of the imagination, 
or whar is commonly called Genius, appears to 
be yet m its infancy among the people of the 
Eaft t but the Hindu fyftem of mujick has, I be- 
lieve, been formed on truer principles than our 
own ; and all the Ikill of the native compofers 
is direded to the great objeffc of’ thear art, the 
natural exprejfion of frong paffions, to which 
■melody, indeed, is often fecrificed ; though fomc 
of their tunes are plealing even to an European 
ear. Nearly the lame may be truly afierted of 
the Arabian or Perjian fyftem ; and, by a cor- 
rect explanation of the bell books on that fub- 
je£t, mpch of the old Grecian theory may pro- 
bably be recovered. *' 

The poetical works of the Arabs and Per-> 
fans, which differ furprifingly in their llyle 
and form, are here pretty generally knov^n ; 
and though talles, concerning which there can 
be no dilputing, are divided in regard to their 
merit, yet we may fat'ely fay of them, what 
Abulfazl, pronounces of the Mahhbhdrat, 
that, ‘‘ although they abound with extravagant 
** images ahd defer iptioiis, they are in the 
higheft degree eirtertaibmg and ^nliruc- 

“ live.” 
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f ‘ tive.” Poets of the greateft genius, Pindar, 
iEscHTLus, Dante, Petrarca, Shake- 
speare, Spenser, have moft abounded in 
images not far from the brink of abfurdity ; 
hut if their luxuriant fancies, or thofe of 
Abulola, Firdausi, Niza^mi, were pruned 
away at the hazard of their ftrength and ma- 
jefty, we fhould lofc many pleafures by the 
amputation. If we may form a juft opinion of 
the Saf^crit poetry from the fpecimens already 
exhibited, (though we can only judge perfectly 
by conlulting the originals;, we cannot but 
thirft for the whole work of Vya^sa, with 
which a member of our Society, whofe pre- 
Icnce deters me from faying more of him, will 
in due time gratify the public. The poetry of 
Mathura, which is the Varnajjtan land of .he 
Bmdus, has a foftfr and lefs elevated ftrain ; 
but, lince the inhabitants of the diftri(fts near 
jlgra, and principally of the JDuab, arc faid 
to furpafs all other Indians in eloquence, and to 
have compofed many agrt cable tales and love- 
fongs, which are ftill extant, the Bajhd, or 
vernacular idioi^ qf Vraja, in which they are 
written, fhpuld not b^e negleaed. No Ijaeci- 
znens of genuine Oratory can be expeaed from 
nations, among whom the form of government 
precludes even tl^c idea of popular eloquiynce ; 
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but the art of writing, in elegant and modulated 
periods, has been cultivated in Afia from the 
earlicft ages : the Veda's, as well as the Alkorany 
are written in meafured profe ; and the compo- 
fitions of Isocrates are not more highly po- 
lilhed than thofe of the beft Arabian and Perfim 
authors. 

Of the Hindu and Mufelman architecture 
there are yet many noble remains in Bahar^ 
and fome in the vicinity of Malda ; npr am I 
unwilling to believe, that even thofe ruins, of 
which you will, I trull, be prefeuted with 
porreCt delineations, may furnilh our own ar- 
chitects with new ideas of beauty and fub- 
limity. 

Permit me now to add a few words on the 
Sciences, properly lb named ; in which it muft 
be admitted, that the AJiaiicks, if compared 
with our Weftern nationsf are mere children. 
One of the moft fagacious men in this age, 
who continues, I hope, to improve and adorn 
it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hear- 
ing, that “ if Newton had flourifhed in 
“ ancient Greece, he would have been wor- 
“ fhipped as a divinity how zealoufly then 
would he be adored in Hindujian, if his in- 
comparable writings could be read and compre- 
hended by the Betndits of Cajbn^r or Benares ! 
I have feen a mathematical book in Sanjerii of 

' th<? 
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the higheft antiquity ; but foon perceived from 
the diagrams, that it contained only fimple ele- 
ments : there may, indeed, have been, in the 
favourable atmofphere of yJJia, fome diligent 
obfervers of the celeftial bodies, and fuch ob- 
iervatious as are recorded, Ihould indilputably 
be madepublick ; but let us not expert any new 
methods, or the analyfis of new curves, from 
the geometricians of Iran, Turkiflan, or India, 
Could fhe works of Archimedes, the New- 
ton of Sicily, be reftored to their genuine 
purity by the help of Arabick verfions, we 
might then have reafon to triumph on the 
fuccefs of our fcientifical inquiries ; or could 
the fuccefhvc improvements and various rules 
of Algebra be traced through Arabian channels, 
to which Cardan boafted that he had accefs, 
the modern Hillory Of Mathematich would re- 
ceive coufiderable illuftration. 

The Jurifprudciice of the Hindus and Mu- 
felmans will produce more immediate advan- 
t?ige; and if fome Handard law trails were 
accurately tranllated from the Sanjerit and 
Arabick, we might hope in time to fee fo com- 
plete a Digeft of Indian Laws, that all difputes 
among the natives might be decided with- 
out uncertainty^ which is in truth a difgracc, 
though fatirically called a glory, to the fo- 
rcnlick feipnee. 

All 
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All thefe objefts of inquiry muft appear to 
you, Gentlemen, in fo ftronga light, that bare 
iiitiraations of them will be lufficient ; nor is 
if neceffiiry to make ufc of emulation as an in-* 
centive Jo an ardent purfuit of them : yet I 
cannot forbear exprefling a wifli, that the ac- 
tivity of thf French in the fame purfuits ‘may 
not be fjperior to ours, and that the refearches 
of M. SoNNERAT, whom the court of Ver- 
failles employed for feven years in thq/e, cli- 
mates, merely to colleft fuch materials as we 
are feeking, may kindle, inftead of abating, 
our own curiofity and zeal. If you aflent, as 
1 flatter myfelf you do, to thefe opinions, you 
“Vvill alfo concur in promoting the objedt of 
them ; and a few ideas having prefented them- 
felves to my mind, I prefume to lay them be- 
i re you, with an entire fubmilGcoi to your 
judgment. . ' * 

No contributions, except thofe of the literary 
kind, will be requifite for the fupport of the 
Society; hnt if each of us were occafionally 
tq contribute a fiiccind defcription of fuch ma- 
nufcripts as he hjid perufed or infpedied, with 
their dates and the iiames of their owners, and 
to propofe for folution fpch quefiions as had oc- 
curred to him concerni.ig-^cz/iiri Art, Science, 
and riiflory, natural or civil, we fliould poflefs 
V^ithout labour, and almoft by imperceptible 

degrees. 
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degrees, a fuller catalogue of Oriental books 
than has hitherto been exhibited, and our cor- 
refpondents would be apprifed of thofe points, 
to which we chiefly diredt our iuveftigations. 
Much may, I am confident, be expefted from 
the communications of learned natives^ whether 
lawyers, phyficians, or private fcholars, who 
would e^erly, on the firft invitation, fend us 
their Mekdmat and Rjfalabs on a variety of 
I'ubjedls ; fome fiDr the fake of advancing ge- 
neral knowledge, but moft of them from a 
defire, neither uncommon nor unreafonable, 
of attracting notice, and recommending them- 
felvcs to favour. With a view to avail our- 
felves of this difpofition, and to bring their 
latent fcience under our infpeCtion, it might 
be advifeable to print <(and circulate a. fhort me- 
morial, in Perjian and Hindis fetting forth, in a 
ftyle accommodated to their own habits and pre- 
judices, the defign of our inflitution ; nor would 
it be impoflible hereafter to give a medal an- 
nually, with inferiptions, in Perjian on one 
fide, and on the reverfe in Sanferit, as the 
prize of merit, to the writer of the befl: eflay 
or diflertation. To inftmd others is the pre- 
feribed duty of learned Erdhtnans^ and, if they 
be men of fubftance, without* reward; but 
they would all be flattered with an honorary 
mark of diftinCtioii ; and the Mabomedans have 

not 
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not only the permi'ffion, but the pofitive com^ 
mand, of theif law-giver, io fiarch for learn-' 
mg evin in the remteji parts of the globe. It 
were fuperfluous to Ihggeft, with how much 
corre(3:nefs and facility their compofitions 
might be tranflated for our ufe, fince their 
languages are now more generally and perfeftly 
underllood than they have ever been by any. 
nation of Europe, 
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BEING THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 2 , 1 786. 


O F all the works which have been publifhed 
in our own age, or, perhaps, in any other, 
on the Hiftory of the .^ncient World, and 
fopulation of this habit able globe ^ that of Mr. 
Jacob Bryant, whom I name with reverence 
and affedlion, has the beft claim to the praife of 
deep erudition ingenioufly applied, and new 
theories happily illuftrated by an aflemblage of 
numberlefs converging rays from a moft exten- 
five circumference: it falls, neverthelefs, as 
every human work muft fall, fhort of per-- 
fe£tioa ; and the leaft fatisfaAory part of it 
fcems to be that which relates to the deri- 
vation of words from Afiatick languages, Ety- 
mology has, no doubt, fbme ufe in hiftorical 
refearches ; but it is a medium of proof lb very 
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fallacious, that, where it elucidates one faS:, 
it obfbure^ a thouland, and more frequently 
borders on the ridiculous than leads to any 
Iblid conclufion : it rarely carries with it any 
mternai power of cohvidliori from a refemblance 
of founds or limilarity of letters ; yet often, 
where it is wholly uhaffifted by tho'ie advan- 
tages, it may be indilputably proved hyextrinfick 
evidence. We know h pojieriorif that both 
jit% and hijo, by the nature of two fevcrat 
dialedls, are derived from films', that unde 
comes from avus, and firanger from extra 5 
that jour is deducible, through the ttalian, 
from dies', and rojfignol from lufcinia, or the 
finger tn groves ; that fciuro, kureuil, and 
fquirrel, are compounded of two Greek words 
defcriptive of the animal ;• which etymologies, 
though they could not have been demonftrated 
d priori, might ferve to confirm, if any . fuch 
confirmation were necefi&.ry, the proofs of a 
conneftion between the members of one great 
Empire ; but, when we derive our hanger, or 
Jbort pendent fword^ from the Perfian, becaufe 
ignorant travellers thus mis-fpell the word! 
khanjar, which in truth means a different wea- 
pon, dr fandal^voood from the Greek, becaufe 
we fuppofe that fandals were fbmetimes made 
of it, we gain no ground ih proving the affinity 
of nations, and only weaken arguments, which 

might 
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might otherwife be firmly fupported. That 
Cu's then, or, as it certainly is written in one 
ancient dialect, Cu'r, and in others, probably, 
Ca^s, enters into the compofition of many pro- 
per names, we may very rcafonably believe j 
and that Algeziras takes its name from the 
Arabick word for an jjland, cannot be doubted : 
but when we are told from Td,iirope, that 
places and provinces in India were clearly de- 
nominated from thofe, words, we cannot but 
obferve, in the firfi: inftauce, that the town, 
in which we now are aflembled, is properly 
written and pronounced Calicath ; that both 
C6ta and CHit unqueftionably mean places of 
Jirength, or, in general, any inclofures ; and ^ 
that Gujafdt is at lead: as remote from ye%irah 
in found as it is in fitqation* 

Another exception (and a third could 
hardly be difcovcfed by any candid criticifm) to 
the Analyjts of Ancient Mythology, is, that the 
method of rcafoning and arrangement of to- 
picks adopted in that learned work are not quite 
agreeable to the title, but almoft wholly 
thetieali and, though fynthefs may be the 
better mode in pure faience, where the prin- 
ciples are undeniable, yet it feems lefs calcu- 
lated to give complete latisfiifliidh in hiftoricat 
difquifitions, where every poftulatum will per- 
haps be refufed, and every definition contro- 

H verted j 
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verted ; this may feem a flight objedion, but 
the fubje£t is in itfelf fo interefiring, and the 
full conviction of all realbnable men fo de- 
firable, that it may not be lofl: labour to difcufs 
the lame or a fimilar theory in a method purely 
analytical; and, after beginning with feCts of 
general notoriety or undilputed evidence, to in- 
veftigate fuch truths as are at firfl: unknown or 
very iraperfeClly difcerned. • 

The jive principal nations, who have in dif- 
ferent ages divided among themfdv.es, as a kind 
of inheritance, the vafl: continent of AJia, with 
the many iflands depending on it, are the In- 
dians^ the Chinefe, the Tartars, the Arabs, and 
the Perjians : who they feverally were, whence 
and when they came, wihere they now are 
fettled, and what advmitage a more perfed: 
knowledge of them all may bring to our jE«- 
ropean world, will be fliewn, I truft, in jive 
diftinCl eflays ; the lafl: of which will demon- 
ftrate the connexion or diverflty between them, 
and folve the great problem, whether they had 
any common origin, and whether that origin 
was the fame which we generally aferibe to 
them. 

I BEGIN vjixh India, notbecaufel find reafon 
to believe it the true centre of population or of 
knowledge, but, becaufe it is the country 
which we now inhabit, and from which we 

may 
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niay Ibeft furvey the regions around us ; as, in 
IpopuUr language, we fpeak of the riJtngivXL^ 
and of his progrefs through the Zodiack, al- 
though it had long ago been imagined, and is 
now demotiftrated, that he is himfelf the centre 
of our planetary fyftem. Let me here pre- 
mife, that, in all thefe inquiries concerning 
the hiftory of India, I fliall confine my re- 
'fearche^ doWnwards to the Mohammedan con- 
quefts at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
but extend them upwards, as high as poffible, 
to the earlieft authentic records of the human 
Species. 

India then, on its moft enlarged fcale, in 
which the antients appear to have underftood 
it, comprifes an area of near forty degrees on 
each fide, including- a fpace almoft a§ large 
as all Europe', being divided on the weft 
from Eerjia by the Arachojian mountains, li- 
mited on the eaft by the Chinefe part of the 
farther peninfula, confined on the north by the 
wilds of Tartary, and extending to the fouth 
as far as the ifles of Jeeva. This trapezium, 
therefore, comprehends the ftupendous hills of 
Pofyidax Tibet, the beautiful valley of Caprnir, 
and aU the domains of the old Indofcythians, 
the countries of Nipdl and Butbnt, Cimrtip or 
Afam, together with Siam, Ava, Racan, and 
the bordering kingdoms, as far as the China of 

H 2 the 
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the Hindus or »S3« of the Arabian Geographers 
not to mention the whole weftern peninfula 
with the celebrated illand of Sinhala, or Lion- 
like men, at its fouthern extremity. By India, 
in Ihort, I mean that whole extent of country 
in which the primitive religion and languages of 
the Hindus prevail at this day with more or lefs 
of their ancient purity, and in which the Nd- 
gari letters are ftill ufed with more or. lefs de- 
viation from their original form. 

The Hindus themfelves believe their own 
country, to which they give the vain epithets 
of Medhyama, or Central, and PunyahhAmi, or 
the Land of Virtues, to have been the portion of 
Bharat, one of nine brothers, whofc father 
had the dominion of the whole earth ; and they 
reprefent the mountains of Himalaya as lying 
to the north, and, to 'the weft, thofe of 
Vin&ya, called alfb Vindian by the Greeks ; 
beyond which the Sindhu runs in leveral 
branches to the lea, and meets fit nearly op- 
pofite to the point of Dvokracd, the celebrated 
leat of their Shepherd God : in the fouth-ecfi 
they place the great rivtr Saravatya ; by which 
they probably mean that of Ava, called alfo 
Airdvati, in part of its courfe, and giving 
perhaps its anqent name to the gulf of SSara* 
This domain of Bharat they confider as the 
middle of the Jamhudw'tpa, which the libetians 
allb call the Land of Zamhu ; and the appclla- 
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tion is extremely remarkable ; for ^Jatnbu is the 
Sanfcrit name of a delicate fruit called y&man 
by the Mufehnans, and by us rofe-applc ; but 
the largeft and richeft fort is named .^rita, 
or Immortali and the Mythologifts of ^ibet 
apply the lame word to a celeftiai tree bearing 
ambro/ial fruit, and adjoining to four vaft rocks, 
from which as many focred rivers derive their 
foveral ftreams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfive trafl are 
defcribeS by Mr. Lord with great exa^tnefs, 
and with a pidurefque elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language : “A people,” foys he, “ pre- 
“ fented thcmfelves to mine eyes, clothed in 
** linen garments fomewhat low defeending, 
“ of a gefture and garb, as I may fay, maid- 
** enly^ and well nigh effeminate, of a coun- 
“ tcnance fliy and fomewhat eftranged, yet 
** fmiling out a gloztd and baihful familiarity.” 
Mr. Or ME, the Hiftorian of Jaffw:, who unites 
an exquifite tafte for every fine art with an ac- 
curate knowledge of AJiatkk manners, ob- 
forves, in his elegant preliminary Diflertation, 
that this ** country has been inhabited from 
“ the carlieft antiquity by a people, who have 
** no refemblance, either in their figure or 
** manners, with any of the nations contiguous 

to them and that, “ although conquerors 
** have eftablifhed themfelves at different times 

H 3 “in 
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in different parts of India^ yet the original 
** inhabitants have loft very little of their ori- 
“ ginal charadler.” The ancients, in fa£t, give 
a defcription of them, which uur early travel- 
lers confirmed, and our Ovvn perfonal know- 
ledge of them nearly verifies ; as you will per- 
ceive from a paflage in the Geographical Poem 
of Dionysius, which the Analyft of Ancien^ 
Mythology has tranflated with great fpirit : 

** To th’ eaft a lovely country wide extendi, 

** India, whofe borders the wide ocean bounds j 
** On this the fun, new rifing from the main, 

“ Smiles pleas’d, and fheds his early orient beams. 

“ Th* inhabitants are fwart, and in theii looks 
“ Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth, 
y Various their fundtions j feme the rock explore^ 

** And from the mine extradl the latent gold ; 

“ Some labour at die woof with cunning (kill, 

“ And manufadlure linen ; others flnipe 
** And polifb iv’ry with themiceft care j 
** Many retire to rivers fhoal, and plunge ' 

** To feek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

** Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jafper’s foun4 
« Green, but diaphanous; the topaz too, 

« Of ray ferene and pleafing ; laft of all; 

« The lovely arpethj^, jn which combine 
f* All the mild lliades of purple. The rich (oil, 

« Walb’d by a thpufand rivers, from all fidcs 
** Pours on tlie natives wealth without control. 

Their fources qf wealth are ftill abundant, 
even ^fter fb many revolutions and conque.fts 

ill 
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in their manufeftures of cotton they ftill fui*- 
pafs all the world ; and their features have, mofh 
probably, remained unaltered fince the time of 
Diontsius ; nor can we reafonably doubt, 
how degenerate and abafed foevcr the Hindus 
may now appear, that in fome early age they 
were fplendid in arts and arms, happy in go- 
vernment, wife in legiflation, and eminent in 
various knowledge : but, hnce their civil hife 
tory beyond the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury frdm the prefent time is involved in a 
cloud of fables, we feem to poflefs osAy four 
general media cf fatisfying our curiofity con- 
cerning it ; namely, firft, their Languages and 
Letters ; fecondly, their Philofophy and 'Reli-^ 
gion ; thirdly, the adual remains of their old 
Sculpture and ArchiteSiure ; and fourthly, the 
written memorials of their Sciences and Arts. 

I. It is much to* be lamented, that neither 
the Greeks who attepde4 Alexander into 
India, por thofe who were lopg Gopn?£led with 
^t under the Badlrian Princes, have left us any 
means of knowing with accuracy, what ver- 
nacular languages they found on their arrival in 
this Emphe. The Mohammedans, we know, 
heard the people of proper Hindujian, or India 


on a limited fcale, fpeaking a Bhetjhd, or living 
tongue, of a very fingular cpqftrufftion, the 
pureft dialcdl: of which was current in the 

ri 4 diferids 
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difl:ri<9:s round jdgrcL^ and chiefly on the poetical 
ground of Mafburh % and this is commonly 
called the idiom of Vraja. Five words in fix, 
perhaps, of this language were derived from 
the Sanfcrit, in which books of religion and 
fcience were compofed, and which appears to 
have been formed by an exquifite grammatical 
arrangement, as the name itfelf implies, from 
Ibme unpoliflied idiom ; but the bafis of the 
JUnduJlani, particularly the inflexions and re- 
gimen of verbs, difiered as widely ffom both 
thofe tongues, as Arabtck differs from Perjian, 
or German from Greek, Now the general effedt 
of conquefl: is to leave the current language of 
the. conquered people unchanged, or very little 
altered, in its ground- work, but to blend with 
•it a confiderable number of exotick names both 
for things and for adtions ; as it has happened 
in every country, that l^can recolledl, where 
the conquerors have not preferved their own 
tongue unmixed with that of the natives, like 
the 7urh in Greece, and the Saxons in Britain ; 
and this analogy might induce us to believe, 
that the pure whether of Tartarian or 

Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India, 
into which the Sanfcrit was introduced by con- 
quefots from other kingdoms in feme very rc- 
tnpte age j for we caqnot doubt that the lan- 
guage of the f^ddt was ufed in the great extent 

of 
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of country which has before been 

as long as tlie religion of Brahnici has prwHhfd 

in it. 

The language, whatever be its anti- 

quity, is of a wonderful ftrudlure ; more per- 
fe£t than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquifitely refined than either, 
yet bearing to both of them a ftronger affinity, 
both in the roots of verbs and in the forms of 
grammar, than could poffibly have been pro- 
duced Isy accident ; fo ftrong indeed, that no 
philologer could examine them all three, without 
believing them to have fprung from fome com- 
mon fource, which, perhaps, no longer exifts : 
there is a limilaf reafbn, though not quite fb 
forcible, for fuppofing that both the Gothick and 
the Celtick, though blended with a very dif- 
ferent idiom, had the fame origin with the 
Sanfcrit ; and the old Perjian might be added to 
the fame frmily, if this were the place for 
difcuffing any queftion concerning the anti- 
quities of Perjia, 

The chara^ers, in which the languages of 
India were originally written, are called Nkgart, 
from Nagar, a City, with the word Ddva Ibmc- 
times prefixed, becaufe they are believed to have 
been taught by the Divinity Ijimfelf, who pre- 
feribed the artificial order of thorn in a voice from 
beayen, Tbefe letters, with no greater varia- 
tion 
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tion in their form by the change of ftraight lines 
to curves, or converlely, than the Cujick alphabet 
has received in its vsray to India, are ftill adopte4 
in more than twenty kingdoms and Hates, from 
the borders of Cajhgar and KbQten, to RAmaS 
bridge, and from the Shidbu to the riyer pf 
Biam\ nor cap I help believing, although the 
polifhed and elsgznt Devanagari may not he 
ancient as the monumental charadters in the 
cavern^ of yarafandha, that the fquare Chat-: 
daic^ letters^ in which ipoft Hebrew books are 
copied, wjsre originally the lanae, pr deriyed 
from the Ikme prototype, both with, the Indian 
and Arabian ^haradters ; that the Phonician^ 
from which the Greel and Roman alphabets 
were formed by various changes and invprfions, 
had a fimilar origin, there can bp little doubt ; 
and the infcriptioiis at Canarah, of which you 
jiow poflefs a moft accurate copy, feen^ to be 
compounded of Nagari and Ethiopick letters, 
which bear a clofe relation to each other, both 
in the mode of writing from the left hand, and 
in the fingular manner of conneding the vowels 
with thp confonants. Thefe remarks may fa- 
vour an opinion entertained by many, that all 
the fymbols of found, which at firft, probably, 
were only rude outlines of the dilFerent organs 
of fpeech, had a common origin : the fyrabols 
of ideas now ufed in China and Japan, and 

formerly 
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formerly, perhaps, in Egypt ^nd Mexico, are 
quite of a diftin€t natufe ; but it is very re7 
markable, that the order of founds in the Chi-; 
nefe grammars correfponds nearly with that 
obferved in I'lbet, arid hardly differs from that 
which the Hindus confider as the invention of 
their Gods. 

IL Of the Indian Religion and Philolbphy, 
I Aall here fay but little ; becaufe a full account 
pf each would require a feparate volume : it 
will be fufficient in this Diliertation to aflume, 
what might bp proved beyond controyerfy, that 
yre now live.among the adorers of thofe very 
deifies, who were worfhipped under different 
pames in old Greece and Italy, and among the 
profeffors of thofe philofqphical tenets, which 
the lonlck and Attick writers illuftrated with all 
the heautj.es of their melodious language. On 
one hand we fee the^ trident of Neptune, thp 
pagle of Jupiter, the fatyrs of Bacchus*, 
the bow of Cupid, and the chaript of the 
Sun ; pn another we hear the cymbals of Rhea, 
the fongs pf the Mufes, and thp paflioral tales of 
Apollo i^OMf us. In more retired fcenes, in 
groves, and jn ftmiriaries of learning, we may 
pprceive the Brahmans and the Sarmanes, men- 
tioned by Clemens, difputing in the forms of 
hgick, or dilcourfing ph the vanity of hurhan 
enjoyments, on the immort^ity of the foul. 
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her emanatioa from the eternal mind, her de- 
bafemenc, wanderings, and final union with 
her fource. The Jix philofophical Ichools, 
whofe principles are explained in the Derfana 
Sajira, comprife all the metaphyficks of the old 
Academy, the Stoa, the Lyceum ; nor is it pof- 
lible to read the Vidanta, or the many fine com- 
pofitions in illuftration of it, without believing, 
that Pythagoras and Plato derived their 
fublime theories from the fame fountain with 
the lages of India, The Scythian and Hyper- 
borean dodrines and mythology may alfo be 
traced in every part of thefe eaftern regions ; 
nor can we doubt, that Won or Oden, whofc 
religion, as the northern hiflorians admit, was 
introduced into Scandinavia by a foreign race, 
was the fame with Buddha, whofe rites were 
probably imported into India nearly at the fame 
time, though received much later by the Chi- 
ttefe, who foften his name^into FO'. . 

This may be a proper place to afeertain an 
important point in the Chronology of the 
Hindus ; for the priefts of B.uddha left in Stilet 
and China the precife epoch of his appearance, 
real or imagined, in this empire j and their in- 
formation, which had been preferved in writing, 
was compared by the Chrijlian MifGonaries and 
fcholars with our own era. Couplet, De 
Guignes, Giorgi, and Bailly, differ a little 
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in tlieir accounts of this epoch, but that of 
Couplet feems the moft correct : on taking, how- 
ever, the medium of the four feveral dates, we 
may fix the time of Buddha, or the ninth great 
incarnation of Vishnu, in the year one thou-^ 
fund emd fourteen before the birth of Christ, 
Of two ihoufand /even hundred and ninety-nine 
years ago. Now the Cdfjmirians, who boaft 
of his dofcent in their kingdom, aflert that he 
appeared on earth about two centuries after 
Crishna, the Indian Apollo, who took fo 
decided a part in the war of the Mahdhhdrai ; 
and, if an Etymologlft were to fuppofe that 
the Athenians had embeliifhed their poetical 
hiftory of PandiOn’s expulfion and the reftora- 
tion of -^Egeus with the Afatick tale of the 
Pa'ndus and Yudhishth’ir, neither of which 
words they could have articulated, I (hould 
not haftily deride his conjedlure : certain it is, 
that Pdndumandel is call^ by the Greeks the 
country of Pandion. We have dierefore de- 
termined another interefting epoch, by fixing 
the age of Crishna near the three thoufandth 
year from the prelent time ; and as the three 
firfi: AvathrSf or defcents of Vishnu, relate no 
lefs clearly to an Univerfal Deluge, in which 
eight perfons only were faved, <han the fourth 
and Jfth do to the punijhment of impiety and the 
bumfliatiott of the proud, we may for the pre- 
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lent afllinie, ihat the fecond, or Jilver, agd of 
the Hindus was fubfequent tb the difperfioil 
from Babel ; lb that we have only^ a dark in-* 
ierVal of about a thoufand years, which were 
fcmployed ih the fettlertient of nations,’ the 
foundation of ftates or empires, and the culti-^ 
vation of civil Ibciety. The great incarnate 
Gods of this intermediate age are both named 
Ra'ma, but with different epithets t one of 
whom bears a wonderful refemblance to the 
Indian Bacchus, and his wars are the lubjedl: 
of feveral heroick poems. He is reprefented as 
a defoendant from Su''rya, or the Sun, as the 
hulband of Si^ta', and the fon of a princefs 
named Cau'selya' ; it is very remarkable, that 
the Peruvians, whole Incas boafted of the lame 
defcent, ftyled their greateft feftival Ramajitoa*, 
wheiice we may fuppole, that South Atnericd 
was peopled by the feme race, who imported 
into the fertheft parts of uijia the rites and fe- 
bulous hiftory of Ra'ma. Thele rites and this 
hiftory are extremely curious ; and although I 
cannot believe with Newton, that antient 
mythology was nothing but hiftorical truth in 
a poetical drefs, nor, with Bacon, that it con- 
fiftcd folely of moral and metaphylical allego- 
ries, nor, with Bryant, that all the heathen 
divinities are only different attributes and re- 
prefentations of the Sun or of deceafed proge- 
nitors, but conceive that the whole lyftem of 

religi- 
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religious fables rofe, like the Ni/e, from feve- 
ral diftindl fources, yet I cannot but agree,- that 
one great fpring and fountain of all idolatry ia 
the four quarters of the globe, was the vene- 
ration paid by men to the vaft body of flrd 
which “ looks from his Ible dominion like the 

God of this world ;’* and another, the im- 
moderate refpeft fliewn to the memory of pow- 
erful oi» virtuous anceftors, efpecially the foun- 
ders of kingdoms, legiflators, and warriors, of 
whom the Sun or the Moon were wildly fup- 
pofed to be the parents. 

III. The remains of architeSlure and fculp* 
ture in India, whicih I mention here as mere 
monuments of antiquity, not as fpecimens of 
ancient art, leem to prove an early conne6Hoa 
■between this country and Africa: the pyra- 
mids of Bgypt, tire colofial ftatues defcribed by 
Pausanias and others, the fphinx, and the 
Hermes Cants, which laft bears a great refem- 
blance to the Vdrdhdvatar, or the incarnation, 
of Vishnu in the form of a Boar, indicate the 
llyle and mythology of the lame indefatigable 
•workmen who formed the vaft excavations of 
Can&rah, the various temples and images of 
Buddha, and the idols which are continually 
dug up at Gay&, or in its vidnity. The let- 
ters on many of thofe monuments appear, as I 
have before intimated, partly of Indian, and 

partly 
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paitly of ^yfjinian or Ethiopick, origin ; and 
all thefe indubituble fa6:s may induce no .ill- 
grounded opinion, that Ethiopia and Hindujihn 
were peopled or colonized by the lame extra- 
ordinary race; in confirmation of which it 
may be added, that the mountaineers of Bengal 
and Bafjar can hardly be diftinguilhed in Ibmc 
of their features, particularly their lips and 
noles, from the modern Abyffinians, whom the 
Arabs call the children of Cu'sH : and the au- 
tient Hindus, according to Strabo, differed in 
nothing from the Africans but in the ftraightnefs 
and fmoothnefs of their hair, while that of the 
others was crilp or woolly ; a difference proceed- 
ing chiefly, if not entirely, from the relpedtive 
humidity or drynefs of their atmofpheres : 
hence the people who received the firjl light of 
the ri/ing fun, according th the limited know- 
ledge of the antients, are laid by Apuleius to 
be the Arii and Ethiopians, by which he clearly 
meant certain nations of India ; where we fre- 
quently lee figures of Buddha with curled hair, 
apparently defigned for a reprefentation of it in 
its natural ffate. 

IV. It is unfortunate, that the Silpi Slifra, 
or ColleSlion of Hreatifes on Arts and Manufac-' 
tures, which muff have contained a trea- 
fure of ufeful information on dyeing, painting, 
and metallurgy, has been fo long neglected, 

that 
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^Tbat fevv^ if aay, traces of it are to tie found; 
but the labours of the Indian loom and needle 
have been univerlally celebrated ; and fine linen 
is not improbably iiippofed to have been called 
Sindon, from the name of tbe river near which 
it was wrought iii the higheft perfection : thej 
people of Colchis were alfo famed for this ma- 
nufacture, and the Egyptians yet iiiore, as we 
learn frojn feveral paffages in feriptufe, and par-* 
ticularly from a beautiful chapter in EzekieL, 
containing the moft authentic delineation of 
antient commerce, of which ^yre had been the 
principal m4rt. Silk Vvas fabricated imfn'emo- 
rially by the Indians, though commonly af* 
cribed to the p'eople of Serica or Tahc^t, amdhg 
whom probably the word S^r, which th'e Greeks 
applied to xh& filk-Worm, fignified gold ; a fenfe 
which, it now bears in Ilibet. That Hindus 
Were in eirly ages a commercial people, we have 
‘many reafbns to believe ’; and iii the firft of 
their facred law-traCts, which they fuppofe to 
have been revealed by !^1 enu many miliidns of 
.years ago, we find a curious pa'flage oh the 
legal im’erefi of money, and the limited rate of 
it in different cafes, with an exception in re- 
gard to adhefntures at fea ; an exception which 
the fenfe of mankind approves, and which com- 
merce ab’folutely requires^ though it was not 
heforc the reign of Charles I. that our own 

I jurifi- 
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jurifprudence fully admitted it in fe{pe<9: 
maritime contracts. 

We are told by the Grecian writers, that the 
Indians were the wifeft of nations; and in 
moral wildom they were certainly eminent i 
their Nki Sitfira, or Syjlem of ^thicks, is yet 
preferVed, and the Fables of VishnusermAn, 
whom We ridiculoufly call PUpay, are the moft 
beautiful, if not the moft ancient^ collfe<flion of 
apologues in the world ; they were £rft trail- 
ftated from the Sanfcrit in the fixth century, by 
the order of BuzERCHtrMiHR, or Bright as the 
Sun, the chief phyfician, and afterwards Ve%ir of 
the great Anit'shireva'n, and are extant under 
various names in more than twenty languages 5 
but their original title is Hitopadefa, or Jmica- 
hie InJiruSlion ; and as the very exiftence of 
Esop, whom the Arabs believe to have been 
an Ahyjjinian, appears rather doubtful, I am 
not difinclined to fuppofe, that the firft moral 
fables which appeared in Burope^ were of 
Indian or Ethiopian origin. 

The Hindus are laid to have boafted of three 
inventions, all of which, indeed, are admirable# 
the method of inftrufling by apologues, the 
decimal fcale adopted now by all civilized na- 
tions, and the game of Chefs, on which they 
have fome curious treatilcs; but if their nu- 
merous works on Grammar, Logick, Rheto- 

rick# 
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Hck, Mufick, all which are extant and accef- 
lible, were explained in feme language gene- 
rally known', it would be i^und that they had 
yet higher pretenfions to the praife of a fertile 
and inventive genius. Their lighter poems are 
lively and elegant; their Epick, magnificent 
and iublime in the higheft degree ; their Pu- 
ydnas comprife a feries of mytholo^cal Hifto- 
!ries in blank verle from the Creation to the fup- 
pofed incarnation of Buddha ; and their Vedas^ 
as fax as we can judge from that compendium 
of them which is called Upani/haty abound 
with noble fpecillations in metaphyficks, and 
fine difeourfes on the being and attributes of 
tjrOD. Their moft ancient medical book* en- 
titled ChereCUy is believed to be the work of 
Siva ; for each of the divinities in their Triad 
has at leaft one facted compofition aferibed to 
him ; but* as to mere human works on Hiftory 
and Geography y though they are laid to be ex- 
tant in Ca/htdTy it has not been yet in my 
power to procure them. -What their ajirono’^ 
fiiical and mathematical writings contain, will 
not, I truft, remain long a fecrct ; they are 
ealily procured, and their importance cannot 
be doubted. The philofopher whole works 
are laid to include a fyftem^f the univerle 
founded on the principle of Atfr^im and the 
Central polition df the fun, is named yAVAit 

I a Acjia'- 
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Acha'eya, becaufe he had travelled, we are 
told, into Ionia : if this be true, he might have 
been one of thofe who converfed with Pytha- 
goras ; this at leaf! is undeniable, that a book 
on aftronomy in Sanfcrit bears the title of 
Tavana Jaiicaf which may fignify the Ionic k 
SeB ; nor is it improbable, that the names of 
the planets and Zodiacal ftars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, but which, we find 
in the oldeft Indian records, were originally 
devifed by the feme ingenious and enter prifing 
race, from whom both' Greece and India were 
peopled ; the race, who, as Dionysius dc- 
Icribes them, 

* firft aflayed the deep, 

* And wafted merchandize to coafis unknown, 

* Thofe, who digefted firft the ftarry choir, 

« Their motions mark’d, and cell’d them by their names.’ 

Or thefe curfory obfervations on the Hindus, 
which it would require volumes to expand and 
illuftrate, this is the refult : that they had an 
immemorial affinity .with the old Perftans, 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians, the Phenicians, 
Greeks, and Tufeans, the Scythians or Goths, 
and Celts, the Chineje, JapaneJe and Peruvians \ 
whence, as no reafon appears for believing 
that they were^ colony from any one of thofe 
nations, or aify of thofe nations from them, we 
may fairly conclude that they all proceeded 

from 
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from fome central country, to inveftigate which 
will be the object of my future Difcourles ; 
and I have a languine hope, that your collec- 
tions during the prelent year will bring to light 
many ufeful difcoveries ; although the departure 
for "Europe of a very ingenious member, who 
firft opened the inelHmable mine of Sanfcrit li- 
terature, will often deprive us of accurate and 
fblid information concerning the languages and 
indemnities of India, 
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pur THE 

ARABS. 

BEING THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DiacOURSJg 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. I5, 1787* 


GENTLEMEN, 

I HAD the honour laft year of opening to you 
my intention, to difcourfe at our annual 
meetings on the five principal nations who. 
have peopled the continent" and i{lands of ^la ; 
lb as to trace, by an hiftorical and philological 
ianalyfis, the number of ancient Hems from 
which thole fiye branches have leverally 
ipning, and the pentral region from which 
they appear to have proceeded ; yon niay^ 
therefore, expert, that, haying fubmitted to your 
conlideration a few general remarks on the old 
inhabitants of India, I Ihould now offer my leii- 
tiroents on Ibrpe other nation, who, from a 
limilarity of language, religion, arts and nuin^ 
ners, may be fuppoled to have had an early 

comiedioa 
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connection with the Hindus % but, fince we 
find feme jijiatick nations totally diflimilar to 
them in all or moft of thofe particulars, and < 
fince the difference will ftrikeyou more forcibly 
by an immediate and clofe comparifon, I defign • 
at prefent to give a fhort account of a wonderM 
people, who feem in every relpeCt lb ftrongly 
contrafted to the original natives of this coun- 
try, that they mull have been for ages a 
diftinCf and feparate race. 

. FoR*the purpofe of thefe Difeourfes, I con- 
fidered India on its largeft Icale, deferibing it 
as lying between Perjia and China, T'artary 
and Java ; and for the lame purpofe, I now 
apply the name of Arabia, as die Arabian 
Geographers often apply it, to that extenlive 
peninlula, which the Red Sea divides from 
Africa, the great Syrian river from Ircin, and 
pf which the Bryt&rcan Sea walhes the bale ; 
without excluding any part of its wefteni fide, 
which would be completely maritime, if no 
illhmus intervened between the Mediterranean 
and the Sea of Kob%om : that country, in Ihort, 
I call Arabia, iir which the Arabick lan- 
guage and letters, or fnch as have a near 
affinity to them, have been inimemorially 
current. 

Arabia, thus divided from India by a vaft 
pecan, or at leaft by a broad 5ay, could hardly 
i^aye been CQnne^i:ed in any, degree with this 

I 4 country, 
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countr;^, tintil navigation and commerce had 
been confiderably improved : yet, as the Htndtts 
and the people of Tenien were both commercial 
nations in a very early age, they were probably 
the firft inftruments of conveying to the wefterh 
world the gold, ivory, and pei fumes of India^ 
as well as the fragrant wood, called Mluwwa 
m Arabick and aguru in Sanfcrit, which grows 
in the grcateft perfection in Anam or Cochin^ 
china. It is poffihie too, that a part^ of the 
Arabian idolatry might .have been derived from 
the lame Iburce with that of the Hindus ; but 
fuch an mtercourle may be coulidered as partial 
and accidental only ; nor am I more convinced* 
than I vyas fifteen years ago, when I took thp 
liberty to animadvert on a pafiage in the Hif- 
tory of Prince. Cafptemirt that the Turks have 
any juft reafon for holding^ the coaft of Temen 
to be a part of Jndia^ and calling its inhabitants 
Tellow Indians. 

The Arabs have never been entirely fub- 
dued ; not has any impreffipn been made on 
them, except pn their borders ; where, indeed, 
iSnp PheaiciansyPeiJians, Ethiopians, Egyptians, 
and, in modern times, the Othma,n lartars, 
have feverally acquired fettlements ; but, witii 
thefe exceptions, the iiatives of Hejaz and 
Temen have prelerved for. ages the Ible dominion 
of thek deferts and paflnires, their mountains 

and 
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and fertile vallies : thus, apart from the Fcft of 
mankind, this extraordinary people have retained 
their primitive manners and language, features 
and charatSter, as long and as remarkably as the 
Hindus themlelves. All the gtnwmtArah of Sy-* 
ria, whom I knew in Europe, thofe of Temef^, 
whom I faw in the ifland of Hinzuan, whither 
many had come from Mqlkat for the purpofe of 
trade, and thofe of IJeJaz, whom I have met in 
Bengal, form a ftriking contraft tp the Hindu 
inhabitants of thefe provinces : their eyes are 
jfuU of vivacity, their fpeech voluble and ar- 
ticulate, their deportment manly and dignified, 
their apprehenfion quick, their minds always 
prefent and attentive; with a fpirit of inde- 
pendence appearing in the countenances even 
of the loweft among them. Men will always 
differ in their ideas of civilization, each mea- 
furing it by the habits and prejudices of his own 
countiy ; but if courtefy and urbanity, a love 
of poetry and eloquence, and the practice of 
exalted virtues, be a jufter meafure of pcrfefl: 
fociety, wc have certain proof, that the people 
of Arabia, both on plains and in cities, in re- 
publican and monarchical ftates, were eminently 
civilized for many ages before their conqueft of 
Per^a. * 

It is deplorable, that the ancient hiftory of 
this majeftick rac? fhould be as little known in 

detail 
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jdet41 before the time of DhA Te%en, as that 
the Hindus before ficramdditya ; for, although 
the vaft hiftorical \vork of Alnuwairl and the 
Murdyuldhahahi or Golden Meadoyjos., of Alman 
Jlt&di, contain chapters on the kings of Himyar, 
'Gbafin, and Hi^ab, with lifts of them and 
iketchesof their feveraj reigns, and although ge- 
nealogical tables, from which phrenology might 
i>e better afeertained, are prefixed to many 
pompofitions of the old Arabian Poets, yet moft 
manuferipts are fo Incorred, and fo many con-r 
tradidions are found in the beft of them, that 
we can fcarce lean upon tradition with fecurity, 
and mqft have recourfe to the l^me media for 
Inveftigating the hiftory of the Arah^s^ that | 
before adppted in regard tq that of the Indians 5 
namely, their lang^age^ letters, and religion.,^ 
^heir ancient monuments, and the certain re-s 
mains of their arts ; on oach of whiph heads I 
ftiall touch very cqnciftly, haying premiled, 
that my pbfervations will in general bp confined 
to the ftate pf Arabia befpre that’ Angular re- 
volution at the beginning of the Jhventb cen- 
fury, the effeds of which we feel at this day, 
from the 'Pyrenean mountains and theD^«^^', 
to the fartheft parts qf the hdrnn 'Empire, and 
even to theEaftern Iflands. 

I. b OR the knowledge, which any E^roJ>eeui, 
who pleafes, ^may attain of the Arabjat^ lan- 
^age, we «ure principally indebted to the uni- 5 . 

verity 
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yerfity qf Leyden ; for, though fevqral Italians 
have affiduoufly laboured in the lame wide held, 
yet the fruit of their labours has been rendered 
almoil ufelefs by more commodious and more 
accurate wqrks priiited in Holland', and, though 
PococK certainly accomplifhed much, and 
yras able to accomplilh any thing, yet the 
Academical e^le which he enjoyed, and his 
Rheological purfuits, induced him to leave un- 
hniflied the valuable work pf MaicUtiil, which 
he had prepared for publication ; nor, even if 
that rich mine pf Arabian philology had feen 
the light, would it have borne any comparilbn 
with the fifty differtations of Hariri, which the 
firft Albert Schultens tranflated and exr 
plained, though he lent abroad but few of 
them, and l^^s left his worthy grandlbn^j from 
whom, perhaps, Maiddni allb may be expefted, 
fhe honfpur of publfthing the reft: but the 
palm of glory jn thi? htanch of literature i^ 
due to Gontrs, whole works are equally pro- 
found and elegant ; lb perlpicuous in method^ 
that they may always be confulted without 
fitigue, and read without languor, yet lb 
abundant in matter, that any man, who Ihall 
begirt with his noble edition of the Grammar, 
compiled by his mailer Ervenius, and pro- 
ceed, with the help of his iuQpmparable dic- 
tionary, to ftudy his Hiftory of Taimilr, by 
Ibni Arabjhdh, and Ihall make himlelf com- 
plete mailer of that lliblime work, ^ill under- 
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ftand die learned Arabick better than the dcepeft 
fcholar at Conjlantinople or at Mecca. The 
Arc^ick language, therefore, is almoft wholly 
in our power ; and as it is unqueftionably one 
of the moft antient in the world, fo it yields 
to none ever Ipoken by mortals in the number 
of its words and the precifion of its phrafes { 
but it is equally true and wonderful, that it 
hears not the leafl: refemblance, either in words 
pr the ftrufture of them, to the Sanfcrit, or 
great parent of the Indian dialects ; of which 
difliraiiarity I will mention two remarkable in- 
stances : the Sanfcrit^ like the Greek, T*erjian, 
and German, delights in compounds, but in ^ 
much higher degree, and indeed to fuch excefs, 
that I could produce words of more than twenty 
Syllables, not formed ludicroufly, like that by 
which the buffoon in Aristophanes deferibes 
a feaft, but with perfe<5: ferioufhefs, on the 
moft Solemn occafions, and in the moft ele- 
gant works; while the Arabick, on the other 
hand, and all its lifter dialects, abhor the copi- 
pofition of words, and invariably exprefs very 
complex ideas by circumlocution ; fo that if a 
compound word be found in any genuine 
language of the Arabian Peninfula (%cnmerdah 
for inflance, which occurs in the Hamafah ), 
it may at onpe be pronounced an exotick. 
Again; it is the genius of the Smferit, and 
pther languages of the fame ftock, that the 
fpo^s of verbs be alptioft uniyerfally HliuraJ, Sp 
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that jhe and twenty, hundred fuch roots might 
be formed by the compofition of the fifty Indian 
letters ; but the Arabick roots are as uni- 
verfally triliteral, lb that the compofition of 
the twenty^eight Arabian letters would give 
near two and twenty thoufand elements of the 
language : and this will demonftrate the fur- 
prifing extent of it ; for although great num- 
bers of its roots are confeffedly loft, and Ibme, 
perhaps, *were never in ufe, yet if we fuppole 
ten thoufand of them (without reckoning 
quadrillterals) to exift, and each of them to 
admit only jhe variations, one with another, 
in forming derivative nouns, even then a perfedh 
Arabick didionary ought to contain jifty thou- 
fand words, each of which may receive a mul- 
titude of changes by the rules of grammar. 
The derivatives in ^anfcrit are confiderably 
more numerous : but a farther comparifon be- 
tween the two languages is here unneceflary ; 
fince, in whatever light we view them, they 
fcem totally diftiuft, and mull have been in- 
vented by two different races of men; nor- do I 
rccollefta fingle word in common between them, 
except AS«r^, the plural of Sirbj, meaning both a 
Jaml^ and -the fun, the Sanjirit name of which 
is, in Bengal, pronounced Si.rja\ and even 
•this refemblance may be purely accidental. 
We may eafily believe with the Hindus, that 
not even Indxa bim/eff" and his heavenly bands, 
much lefs any mortal, ever comprehended in his 
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'mind fitch an ocean of words as their f acred lan^ 
guage contains ; dni with the jirahs, that no 
man uriinlpired was ever a cdrtxplete mafter of 
Atahick : in fadfc, no perfouj I believe, now 
living in 'Europe or Ajid^ can read without 
itudjr an hundred couplets together in any col- 
le<9:idn of ancient Arabia^ poems ; arid we are 
told, that the great author of the K&iHits learned 
bjr accident from the mouth of a cljilci, in a 
village of Arabid, the meaning of three words, 
which he had long fought in vain ftohi gram- 
fnarians, and from books, of the higheft re- 
putation. It is by approximation alone, that ai 
knowledge of thefe twO verierable langtiageS 
can be acquired ; and, with moderate attention, 
enough of them both may be known^ to de- 
light and inftruft us in an infinite degree. I 
conclude this head with** remarking, that the 
nature of the Ethlopick dialed feems to prove 
an early eftablifhment of the Arabs in part of 
Ethiopia, from which they Were afterwards 
expelled, and attacked even in their Own couri** 
try by the Al^ijfnians, who had been invited 
over as auxiliaries againft the tyrant of Temen^ 
about a century before the birth of Muhammed* 
Of the characters in which the old compo- 
fitionsbf Arabia were written, we know but 
little ; except that the Kordn originally ap- 
peared in thofeofCi^/&,from which the modern 
Arabian letters, with all their elegant variations, 
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tvere derived, and which tinqueftionably had a 
common origin with the Hebrew or Chaldaick ; 
but as to xhe Himyarickl&Vxx^t or thofe which 
we fee mentioned by the name of Almufnad, 
we arc ftUl in total darknels; the traveller 
Niebuhr having been unfortunately prevented 
from viliting ibme ancient monuments in 
Temeftf which are laid to have infcriptions on 
them: ^f thofe letters bear a ftrong refem- 
blance to the Ngar), and if a ftory current in 
India be true, that feme Hindu merchants 
heard the Sanfcrit language fpoken in Arabia 
the Happy, we mi^t be confirmed in our opi- 
nion, that an intercourfe formerly fubfifted be- 
tween the two nations of oppofite coafes, but 
Ihould have no reafen to believe, that they 
fprangfrom the feme immediate ftock. The 
firft fyllable of Hamyar, as many Europeans 
write it, might perhaps induce an Etymologifl: 
to derive the Arabs of Temen from the great an- 
Ceftor of the Indians ; but we muft obferve, 
that Hktnyar is the proper appellation of thofe 
Arabs ; and many reafons concur to prove, 
that the word is purely Arabick : the fimilarity 
feme proper names on the borders of to 
thofe of Arabia, as the river Arabius, a place 
tailed Araba, a people named Aribes or 
hies, and another called Sabas, is indeed re- 
markable, and may hereafter fumifli me with 
obfervarions of feme importance, but not ?tt aH 
inconfifeent with my prefent ideas. 
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IL It is generally alierted, that the? old re* 
Kgion of the Arahi was entirely Sabian ; but I 
can offer fo little accurate information concern- 
ing the Sabian ffiith< or even the meaning of the 
word, that I dare not yet fpeak on the fubje<^ 
with confidence. This at leaftis certain, that the 
people of Temen very ibon fell into the com- 
mon, but fatal error of adoring the Sun andE 
the Firmament ; for even the third in^ defcent 
from Yocktan, who was confequently as old 
as Nahor, took the furname of Abdushams, 
or Servant of the Sun ; and his family, we are 
affured, paid particular honours to that lomi- 
hary : other tribes worfhipped the planets and 
fixed ftars j but the religion of the poets at lead 
feems to have btieti pure Theifm ; and this wd 
know with certainty, becaufe we have Arabian 
verfes of unfufpefted antiquity, which contain 
pious arid elevated feriiiments on the goodnefs 
and juftice, the power and orriniprefencc, of 
Allah, or the God. If an infcripfion, faiJ' 
to have been found on marble in Temefi^ be 
authentick, the ancient inhabitants of that 
country preferved the religion of Eber, andi 
profeffed a belief in miracles and a future fate. 

We are alfo told, that a. firong relemblalnce 
tnay be found between the feiigions of . the 
pagan Arabs ai?d the "Hindus ; but though thi# 
may be true, yet an agreement in worfhipping 
the fun and liars will not prove an afiinity bd- 
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tween the two nations : the povjers of God 
reprefented as female deities, the adoration of 
Jlones, anu liie name of the Idol Wudd, may 
lead us indeed to fufpeiSt, ihat fome of the 
Hindu fupcrftitions had found their way into 
Arabia % and though we have no traces in 
Arabian Hlftory of fuch a conqueror or legifla- 
tor as the great Sesac, who is laid to have 
railed pillars in Temen as well as ut the moyth 
of the Ganges, yet fiiice we know, that 
Sa'cya is a title of Buddha, whonil fuppofe to 
be Woden, lince Buddha was not a native of 
India, and fince the age of Sesac perfedBy agrees 
with tliat of Sa'cya, we may form a plau- 
iible conjedture that they were in fadt the fame 
perfon who travelled eadw’ard from Ethiopia, ei- 
ther as a warrior or as a law-giver, about a thou- 
fand years before Christ, and whofe rites we 
now fee extended as far as the country of Ntfon^ 
or, as the Chinefe call it, fapuen, both words 
fignifying the Rlfng Sun. Sa'cya may be 
derived from a word meaning power, or from 
another denoting vegetable food', fo that this 
epithet will not determine whether he was a 
hero or a philofopher ; but the title Buddha, 
or wife^ may induce us to believe that he was 
rather a bciicfaftor than a deftroyer of his Ipe- 
cies : if his religion, however, was really in- 
troduced into any part of Arabia, it could not- 
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have been general in that country; and we 
may fafely pronounce, that before the Moham- 
medan revolution, the noble and learned Arabs 
were Theijis, but that a ftupid idolatry pre- 
vailed among the lower orders of the people. 

I FIND no trace among them, till their emi- 
gration, of any .philofophy but Ethkksi and 
even their fyftem of morals, generous and en- 
larged as it feems to have been in the minds of 
a few illuftrious chieftains, was on the whole 
miferabiy depraved for a century at leaft before 
Muhammed: the diftinguiftiing virtues which 
they boafted of inculcating and pradifing, were 
a contempt of riches, and even of death ; but, 
in the age of the Seven Poets, their liberality 
had deviated into mad profulion, their courage 
into ferocity, and their patience into an obfti- 
nate fpirit of encountefing fruitlefs dangers : 
but I forbear to expatiate on the manners of 
the Arabs in that age, becaufe the poems en- 
titled Altno&llakat, which have appeared in our 
own language, exhibit an exad pifture of their 
virtues and their vices, their wifdom and their 
folly ; and fhew what may be conftantly ex- 
pedted from men of open hearts and boiling 
paffions, with no law to control, and little re- 
ligion to relkain them, 

III. Few monuments of antiquity are pre- 
ferved in Arabia, and of thofe few the beft ac- 
counts 
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counts are very uncertain ; but we are alTured, 
that infcriptions on rocks and mountains are 
ftill feen in various parts of the Peninfula; 
which, if they are in any known language, 
and if corredt copies of them can be procured, 
may be decyphered by eafy and infallible rules. 

The firft Albert Schultens has pre- 
ferved in his Antient Memorials of Arabia^ the 
moft pleaiing of all his works, two little poems 
in an eleginck ftrain, which are fiid to have 
been found, about the middle of the feventh 
century, on fome fragments of ruined edifices 
in Hadramitt near Aden, and are fuppofed to 
be of an indefinite, but very remote, age. It 
may naturally be aflced, In what characters 
were they written ? Who decyphered them ? 
Why were not the original letters preferved in 
the book where the verfes are cited ? W hat 
became of the marbles, which Abdurrahman, 
then governor of Temen, moft probably Cent to 
the Khal^ah at Bagdad f If they be genuine, 
they prove the people of Temen to have been 
** herdfmen and warriors, inhabiting a fertile 
** and well- watered country full of game, and 
near a fine fea abounding with filh, under a 
monarchical government, an4 drefled in 
“ green filk or vefts of needlew(^,” either of 
their own manufacture, or imported from India: 
The meafure of thefc verfes is perfectly regular, 
and the dialefl: undHtinguifliable, at leaft by me, 
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from that of Kuraijh ; fo that if the Arahlaft 
Writers were much addidled to literary impof- 
tures, I Ihould ftrongly fulpedi them to be 
modern compofitions on the inftability of hu- 
man greatnefs, and the confequences of irre- 
ligion, illuftrated by the example of the 
yarick princes ; and the lame may be fufpedted 
of the firft poem quoted by Schux.tens, which 
he afcribes to an Arab in the' age of So^lomon- 

The fuppofed houfes of the people called 
IThamtid are allb ftill to be feen in excavations 
of rocks ; and, in the time of Tabrizi, the 
grammarian, a caftle was extant in Temeriy 
which • bore the name of Aladbat, an old 
bard and warrior, who firft, we are told, 
formed his army, thence called klkhamhj in 
Jive parts, by which- arrangement he defeated 
the troops, of Himyar in “an expedition againft 
SandH, 

Of pillars erected by Sesac, after his inva- 
fion of Temeriy we find no mention in Arabia^. 
hiftories ; and, perhaps, the ftory has no more 
foundation than another told by the Greeks 
and adopted by Newton, that the Arabs wor- 
shipped Urania, and even Bacchus by name, 
which, they fay, means great in Arabick ; but 
where they fi^nd fuch a word we cannot dif' 
cover ; it is true, that Beccah figntfies a great 
and tumultuous croudy and, in this fenfe, is one 
name of the facred city commonly called Meccah^ 

The 
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The Cdbahf or quadrangular edifice at 
Mcccah, is indifputably lb antient, that its ori- 
ginal ufe, and the name of its builder) are loft 
in a cloud of idle traditions. An Arab told me 
gravely, that it v/as railed by Abraham, who, 
as I affured him, was never there : others af- 
cribe it, with more probability, to Ismail, or 
one of his immediate defeendants ; but whether 
it was built as a place of divine worfliip, as a 
fortrefs, is a fepulchre, or as a monument of 
the treaty between the old pofleflbrs of Arabia 
and the fons of Kedar, antiquaries may dif- 
pute, but no mortal can determine. It is 
thought by Rri.and to have been the manfion 
of fome antient Patriarch, and revered on that 
account by his pojierity ; but the room, in which 
we now are aflcmblcd, would contain the whole 
Arabian edifice ; and if it were large enou^ 
lor the dwelling-houfe of a Patriarchal family, 
it would feem ill adapted to the paftoral man^ 
ners of the Kedarites : a Perjian author infifts, 
that the true name of Meccah is Mahcadah, or 
the fempfe of the Moon ; but, although we ma^ 
fmile at hjs etymology, we cannot but think it 
probable that the Cdbah was originally defigned 
for religious purpofes. Three couplets ar? 
pited in an Arahkk liiftory of this building, 
ythich, from their extreme fimplicity, have left 
jippearsuice of impofture than other yerftss pf the 
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fame kind ; they are afcribed to Asad, a 
or king ly fuccejfion^ who is generally allowed 
to have reigned in Temen an hundred and 
twenty-eight years before Christ’s birth, and 
they cpmmemorate, without any poetical 
imagery, the magnificence of the prince in, 
■covering the holy temple with firiped cloth and 
fine linen, and in making keys for its gate. This 
temple, however, the fandity of which was, 
reftored by Muhammed, had been'^ftrangely 
profaned at the time of his birth, when it was 
ufual to decorate its walls with poems pn all 
fubjefts, and often on the triumphs of yirahian 
• gallantry and the pndfes of Grecian wine, which 
the merchants of Syria brought for fale into 
the deferts. 

From the want of materials on the fubjcfl 
of Arabian antiquity, we find it very difficult 
to fix the Chronology of tht ' Ifmailites with 
accuracy beyond the time of Adnan, from 
whom the impoftor was defeended in .the 
iwenty-firfi degree ; and although we have 
genealogies of Alkamah and other Himyarick 
bards as high as the thirtieth degree, or for a 
period of nine hundred years at leaft, yet we 
can hardly depend on them fo far as to efiablifh 
a complete chronological fyfirem : by reafoning 
downwards, however, we may alcertain fbme 
points of confideraUe importance. Trtie uni- 
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verfal tradition of Temen is, that Yoktan, the 
foil of Eber, firft fettled his family in that 
country ; which fettlement, by the computation 
admitted in Europe, muft have been above three 
thoufand jix hundred years ago, and nearly at 
the time when the Hindus, under the conduiEl 
of Rama, were fubduing the firft inhabitants 
of thefe regions, and extending the Indian em- 
pire from jdyodhyh, or Audh, as far as the ifle 
of Sinhdl or Siian. According to this calcula- 
tion, Nuuman, king of Temen, in the ninth 
generation from Eber, was contemporary with 
Joseph ; and if a verfe compofed by that prince, 
?ind quoted by Abulpeda, was really prelerved, 
jas it might eafily have been by oral tradition, it 
provesthe great antiquity of the Arabianlm^zge: 
and metre. This is a literal verfion of the cou- 
plet : * When thon, who art in power, con- 

♦ duftcft aflairs with courtefy, thou attaineft the 
‘ high honours of thofe who are moft exalted, 

♦ whofe mandates are obeyed.* We are told, 
that from an elegant verb in this diftich the 
royal poet acquired the furname of Ahnuddfer^ 
or the courteous. Now the reafons for believ- 
ing this verfe genuine, are its brevity, which 
made it eafy to be remembered, and, the good 
fenfe conprifed in it, which mad* it becorrie 
proverbial; to wiiich we may add, that 
diafod is apparently old, and differs in 
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words from the idiom of Hejaz, The reafbns 
for doubting are, that fentences and verfes of 
indefinite antiquity are fometimes afcribed by 
the Arabs to particular perfons of eminence;; 
and they even go fo far as to cite a pathetick 
elegy of Adam himfelf on the death of Abel, 
but in very good Arabick and correct meafure. 
Such are the doubts which neceflarily muft 
arife on fuch a fubjedt, yet we have no need of 
ancient monuments or traditions to prove all 
that our analyfis requires; namely, that the 
Arabs, both of Itejbz and Temsn, fprang from 
a flock entirely different from that of the h'mdus, 
and that their firft cflablifliments In the re- 
fpedtive countries where wc now find them, 
were nearly coeval. 

I CANNOT finifh this article without oblerv- 
ing, that, when the king of Deumarb's mini- 
flers inftrudled the travellers to collctSl: 

hijiorical books in Arabic k, but not to buly 
themfelvcs with procuring Arabian poems, they 
certainly were ignorant that the only monu- 
ments of old Arabian Hiflory are colled ions of 
poetical pieces, and the commentaries on them ; 
(hat all memorable tranfiidtions in Arabia were 
recorded in verfe ; and that more certain fa^s 
may be known by read^g the Hatrh't/ab, the 
Dkvan of HuShail, and the valuable work of 
ObaiduUah, than by turning over a hundred 
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volumes in profe, unlefs indeed thofe poems are 
cited by the hiftorians as their authorities. 

IV. The manners of the Hejd^ Arabs^ which 
have continued we know from the time of 
Solomon to the prefcnt age, were by no means ■ 
favourable to the cultivation of arts ; and as to 
fciences, we have no reafon to believe that they 
were acquainted with any ; for the mere amufe- 
ment of giving names to ftars, which were 
ufcfiil io them in their paftoral or predatory 
rambles through the deferts, and in their obfer- 
vations on the weather, can hardly be con- 
lidercd as a material part of aftronomy. The 
only arts in which they pretended to excellence 
(I except horfemanfliip and military accom- 
plinirncnts), were fioeiry and rhetorkk: that 
we have none of their compofitions in prole 
before the Kordn, may be afcribed, perhaps, 
to the little Ikill which they feem to have had 
in writing ; to their prediledion in favour of 
poetical mcafure, and to the facility with which 
vcrfes arc committed to memory ; but all their 
ftories prove that they were eloquent in a high 
degree, and pofiefled wonderful powers of 
fpcaking without preparation in flowing and 
forcible periods. I have never been able' to 
difcover what was meaned by t|jeir book called 
Rawhim, but fuppofe that they were cplleq- 
tions of their common or cuftpmary law. 
■ ' ' Writing 
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Writing was lb little pradtifed among them, 
that their old poems, which are now acceffibla 
to vs, may almoft be confidercd as originally 
unwritten; and I am inclined to think, that 
Samuee Johnson’s reafoning on the extreme 
imperfe5:ion of unwritten languages, was too 
general ; fiuce a language that is only fpoken 
naay neverthelefs be highly polifhed by a peo- 
ple who, like the ancient ArcJ}s, make the 
improvement of their idiom a national concern, 
appoint foleran aflemblies for the purpofe of dif- 
playing their poetical talents, and hold it a duty 
to exercife their children in getting by heart 
^eir moft approved compofitions. 

The people of Temen had poffibly more me- 
chatitcal arts^ and, perhaps, more fcience ; but 
although their ports muft have been the em- 
poria of confiderable comrperoe between Egypt 
and India, or part qf Pcrjta, yet we have no, 
pertain proofs of their proficiency in navigation 
or even in manufaftures. That the Araks., of 
■ the Defert had mufical iiiftruraents, and names 
for the different notes, and that they were 
greatly delighted with melody, we know from 
themfelves ; but their lutes apd pipes were 
probably very fimp^e, and their muiick, I fuf- 
ped, was little more than a natural ^lud tune- 
ful recitation <5f their elegiack verfes and love- 
Ibngs. The lingular property of their lan- 
guage in Running compound words, may ho. 
' ■ • . vrged. 
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urged, according to Bacon’s idea, as a proof 
that they had made no progrefs in arts, * which 

* require, lays he, a variety of combinations to 

* exprefs the complex notions arifing fronts 
‘ them but the lingularity may perhaps be 
imputed wholly to the genius of the language, 
and the tafte of thofe who fpoke it ; fince die 
old Germans, who knew no art, appear to have 
delighted in compound words, which poetry 
and oratory, one would conceive, might re- 
quire as much as any meaner art whatfoever. 

So great on the whole was the ftrength of 
parts or capacity, either natural or acquired 
from habit, for which the Arabs were ever dif- 
tinguifhed, that we cannot be furprifed when 
wc lee that blaze of genius which they diA 
played as far as their arms extended ; when 
they burifc, like jheir own dyke of Arim, 
through their ancient limits, and fpread, like 
an inundation, over the great empire of Irhn, 
That a race of T'dzlx, or Courfers, as the P^r- 
jians call them, ‘ who drank the milk of ca- 

* mcls and fed on lizards, Ihould entertain a 

* thought of fubduing the kingdom of Fe- 
^ RiDUN,* was conlidercd by the general of 
Yezdeoird’s army as the llrongeft inftance of 
fortune’s levity and mutability ; but Firdauji 
a complete madcr of AJiatick manners, and 
liugularly impartial, reprefents the Araiks, even 

ill 
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in the age of Feridun, as ‘ difclaiming any 

* kind of de^endance on that monarch, ex- 

* Tilting in their liberty, delighting in elo- 

* quence, a£ts of liberality, and martial at- 

* chieveroents ; and thus making the whole 
f earth, lays the poet, red as wine with tho 
? blood of their foes, and the air like a foreft of 
f canes with their tall fpears.* V/ith luch a 
character they were likely to conquer any 
country that they could invade ; and if Alex- 
ander had invaded their dominions, they 
would, unqueftipnably, have made an obftinatc, 
and probably a fuccefsful, refiftance. 

But I have detained you too long, Gentle- 
men, with a nation who have ever been ray fa- 
vourites, and hope, at our next anniverlary 
meeting, to travel with you over a p-,it of 
which exhibits a race of men diftin£t both from 
the Hindus and from the Arabs. In the mean 
time it fhall be my care to fuperintend the 
publication of your Tranla<Stions ; in which, if 
the.lprned in Europe have not railed their ex-^ 
perflations too high, they will not, I believe,, 
be difappointed ; my own imperfeift elTays I 
always except ; but, though my other en- 
gagements have prevented my attendance on 
your Society foi^ the greateft part of kft year, 
and I have fet an example of that freedom 
from ■ reftraint, without which no Society car^ 

fiouriifh,, 
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flourifh, yet as my few hours of leifure will 
now be devoted to Sanfcrit literature, I cannot 
but hope, though my chief objeft be a know- 
ledge of Hindu law, to make fome difcovery in 
other fciences, which I fhall impart with hu- 
mility, and which you will, I doubt not, re- 
ceive with indulgence. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION V. 

ON THE 

TARTARS. 


»EING THE PIFTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSa * 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY PEBi 21 , 1788* 


A t the dole of my laft addrefs to you. 
Gentlemen, Idedaredmy defign of in- 
troducing to your notice a |»eople of AJia^ who 
leemed as diffeient in moll: relpeds from the 
IBndus and Arabs, as thole two nations had 
been fhewn to differ from each other ; I mean 
the people whom we call ^Tartars: but I 
enter vsnth extreme diffidence on my prelent 
lubjeft, becaufe I have little knowledge of the 
Tartarian dialeds ; and the grofs errors of Eu- 
ropean writers on AJiatick literature have long 
convinced me, that no latislaftory account can 
be given of any*nation, with whole language 
we are not perfedly acqudnted. Such evi- 
dence, however, as I have procured by attentive 

reading 
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leading and fcrupulous inquiries, I will now 
lay before you, interfperling fuch remarks as I 
could not but make on that evidence, and fub- 
mitting the whole to your impartial decifion. 

Conformably to the method before adopted 
in deferibing Arabia and India, I confider Tar- 
tary alfo, for the purpofe of this difeourfe, on 
its moft extenfive fcale, and requeft your at- 
tention, whilft T trace the largeft bouq^sies 
that arc allignablc to it. Conceive a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Ohy to that of the 
Dnieper, and, bringing it back eaftward crols 
the Euxme, fo as to include the peninfula of 
Krim, extend it along the foot of Caucafus, by 
the rivers Cur and Aras, to the Cafpian lake, 
from the oppofite fliore of which, follow the 
courfe of the JaiMn and the chain of Cau- 
cajian hills as lar «sls thofe of Imaus ; whence 
continue the line beyond the Chinefe wall to the 
White Mountain and the country of Tetfo% 
Ikirting the borders of Perjia, India, China, Corea, 
but including part of Kujfia, with all the diC- 
tri(fts which lie between the Glacial fea' and 
that of Japan, M. De Guignes, whofe great 
work on the Huns abounds more in folid learn- 
ing than in rhetorical ornaments, prelents us, 
however, with a magtiificenj: image of this 
wide region ; defcribing;.,it as a jftupendous edi- 
fice, the beams and pillars of which arte many 
' ranges 
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ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one pro* 
digious mountain, to which the Chinefe give 
tile epithet of celejlial, with a coiifiderable 
number of broad rivers flowing down its fides. 
If theraaufion be fo amazingly fublime, the 
land around it is proportionably extended, but 
more wonderfully diverfified ; for fbme parts of 
it are incrufl:ed with ice, others parched with 
inflamed air, and covered with a kind of lava ; 
here we meet with immenfe trafts of fa^ldy dc- 
lerts and forefl: alraoft impenetrable; there, 
with gardens, groves, and meadows, perfumed 
with mulks, watered by numberlefs rivulets> 
and abounding in fruits and flowers ; and from 
eaft to well: lie many confiderable provinces*, 
which appear as valleys in comparifon of the 
hills towering above them, but in truth arc the 
flat fummits of the higheft mountains in the 
world, or at leafl: the higbefl: in yljia. Near one 
fourth in latitude of this extraordinary region is 
in the lame charming climate with Greece, Italy, 
and Provence ; and another fourth in that of Eng- 
land, Germany, and the northern parts oiPrancei 
but the Hyperborean countries can have few 
beauties to recommend them, at leafl: in the pro 
fent flrate of the earth’s temperature : to the foutb, 
on the frontiers^ of Iran are the beautiful vales 
of Soghd, with the celebrated cities of Samarkand 
zviHi Bokhdrd on tholfe of Ti^^/are the territories 

of 
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xyiC(ipj^hariKhQten,ChegU,^\\^ KMth^ all &med 
for pci fumes, and for the beauty of their inha- 
bitants ; and on thofe of China lies the country 
of Chin^ anciently a powerful kingdom ; which 
name, like that of K,hathy has in modern times 
been given to the whole Chlnefe empire, where 
fuch an appellation would be thought an infult. 
We muft hot omit the fine territory of Tanciitf 
which was known to the Greeks by the name of 
iSuica, and confidered by them as the fartheft 
eaftem extremity of the habitable globe. 

Scythia feems to be the general name 
which the ancient "Europeans gave to as much 
as they knew of the country thus bounded and 
deferibed ; but, whether that word be derived, 
as Pliny feems to intimate, from Sacai, a 
people known by a fimilar name to the Greeks 
and Per^ans ; or, as Bryant imagines, from 
Cuthia ; or, as Colonel Vallancey believes, 
from words denoting nm)igation\ or, as it might 
have been fuppofed, from a Greek root imply- 
ing wrath and ferocity ; this at leaft is certain, 
that as India, China, Perjia, Japan, are not 
appclJations of thofe countries in the languages 
of the nations who inhabit them, lb neither 
Scythia nor art ary are names by which the 
inhabitants of the country now under our co,n- 
lidcration have ever diftinguilhed themlUVes, 
Titarijliin is, indeed, a word ufed by the Per* 

L Jiank 
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^ns for the fouth-weftern part of Scythh, 
where the muik* deer is iaid to be common ; and 
the name ‘Tatar is hj fome confidered as that- 
of a particular trii/e; by others, as that of 
a fmall river only ; while Tiran, as oppofed to 
Irattf feems to mean the ancient dominion of 
Afrijiab to the north and eaft of the Oxus, 
There is nothing more idle than a debate con- 
cerning the names, which after all are,of little 
confequence, when our ideas are diftinfl: with- 
out them. Having given, therefore, a corredfe 
notion of the country which I propofe to ex- 
amine, I fliall not fcruple to call it by the ge^ 
neral name of Tartary^ though I am confcious 
of ufing a term equally improper in the pro- 
nunciation and the application of it. 

Tartary then, which contained, accord- 
ing to Pliny, an innumerable multitude of 
nations, by whom the reft of AJia and all EU‘ 
rope has in different ages been over-run, is 
denominated, as various images have prefented 
ihemfelves to various fancies, the great hive of” 
the^ northern fwarms, the nurfery of irrefiftible 
legions, and, by a ftronger metaphor, the 
foundery of the human race ; butM. Bailly, 
a wonderfully ingenious man, and a very lively 
writer, foems firft to have confidered it as the 
cradle of ourlpecies, and to have fopported an 
<^ioioa,- that the whole ancient world was en-, 
.... lightened 
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liglitciied by fcieiices brought from the tooft 
iiorthcra . parts of Scythia, particularly from 
the banks pf the Jenifea, or from the Hyper-* 
horean regions ; all the fables of old Greece y 
Italy, Perjla, India, he derives from the north ; 
and it muft be owned, that he maintains his 
paradox with acutenefs and learning. Great 
learning and great acutenefs, together with the 
charms of a moft engaging ftyle, were indeed 
hcccflary to render even tolerable a fyftem 
which places an earthly paradife, the gardens 
of Hefperus, the iflands of the Macares, the 
groves of Elyjium if net of Eden, the heaven 
of India, the Perdjihn, or fairy-land, of the 
Perjian poets, with its city of diamonds and 
its country of Shhdcdm, fb named from Plea^ 
ftire and Love, notin any climate which the 
common fenfe of mankind confiders as the feat 
of delights, but beyond the mouth of the Oby 
in the Frozen Sea, in a region equalled only by 
that, where the wild imagination of Dante 
led him to fix the word of criminals in a date 
of puuifluncnt after death, and of which he 
could not, he fays, even think without fhiver- 
ing. A very curious paflage in a tradt of Plu- 
tarch on the figure in the moon’s orb, na- 
turally induced M. Bailly to placcOOTniin 
the horth, and he concludes that ifland, ^ 
others have concluded rather fallacioully, to, be 
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the Atlantis of Plato, but is at a lofs to de* 
termine, whether it was Iceland or Greenland, 
Spit%herg or New Zembla. Among fo many 
charms, it was difficult, indeed, to give a pre- 
ference ; but our philofopher, though as much 
perplexed by an option of beauties as the fhep- 
herd of Ida, feems, on the whole, to think 
Zembla the raofl worthy of the golden fruit ; 
becaufe it is indifputably an illand, * and lies 
oppofite to a gulph near the Continent, from 
which a great number of rivers defcend into 
the ocean. 

He appears equally diftrefled among five na- 
tions, and imaginary, to fix upon that 

which the Greeks named Atlantes ; and his con- 
clufion in both cafes muft remind us of the 
Showman at Eton, who, having pointed out 
in his box all the crowned heads of the world, 
and being afked by the fchool-boys, who 
looked through the glafs, which was the Em- 
peror, which the Pope, which the Sultan, and 
which the Great Mogul, anfwered eagerly, 
“ Which you pleafe, young gentlemen, which 
“ you pleafe.” His letters, however, to Vol- 
taire, in which he unfolds his new fyftem to- 
his friend, whom he had not been able to con- 
vince, are by ao means to be derided ; and hig 
general propofition, that arts and fcieuces had 
their fburce in 'Tartary, deferves a longer exa- 
mination than can be given to it in this Dif- 

courfe ; 
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courfe : I fliall, neverthelefs, with your per- 
niiffion, fhortly difcufs the queftion under the 
feveral heads that will preient themfelves in 
order. 

Although we may naturally fuppofe, 
that the numberlel's communities of Tartars^ 
Ibme of whom are eftablilhcd in great cities, 
and fome encamped on plains in ambulatory 
manfions, which they remove from pafture.to 
pafture, piuft be as dilTerent in their features as 
in their dialeds, yet among thofe who have not 
emigrated into another country, and mixed 
with another nation, we may difeern a family 
jikenefs, efpecially in their eyes and counte- 
nance, and in that configuration of lineaments 
which we generally call a Tartar face; but, 
without making anxious inquiries, whether all 
the inhabitants of the vaft region before de- 
Icribed have fimilar features, we may conclude, 
from thofe whom we have feen, and from the 
original portraits of Tai'mu'r and his defeend- 
ants, that the Turiars, in general, differ wholly 
in complexion and countenance from the Hm~ 
dfts the Jlrabs; an obfervation, which 

tends in fbme degree to confirm the account 
given by modern Tartars themfelves, of their 
defeent from a common anceftor. Unhappily 
their lineage cannot be proved by authentick 
pedigrees or hiftorical monuments 5 for all thek 
lyfith^gs extant, even thofe in the Mogul dia- 
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le^i, are long fubfequent to the time of 
Muhammed ; nor is it poffible to diftinguilh 
their genuine traditions from thofe of the Arabs ^ 
whole religious opinions they have in general 
adopted. At the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, Khwajab^ lurnamed Fad^lu'elah, a 
native of Ka%vm, compiled his account of the 
^Tartars and Mongals from the papers of one 
Pu'ea’d, whom thegreat'grandfonofHpLACu' 
had fent into ^dtSriftan for the Hole pur- 
pole of coUedling hiftorical information ; and 
the commiflion itfelf Ihews, how little the 
Tartarian Prince's really knew of their own 
origin. From this work ofRASiri^D, and from 
other materials, Abv'lgha'zi', King of Khwa- 
rezmt compofed in the Mogul language his 
Genealogical Hiftory, which having been pur- 
chafed from a merchant at Bokhara by Ibme 
Swedi/h officers, prifoncrs of war in Siberia^ 
has found its way into feveral European tongues : 
it contains much valuable matter, but, like all 
Muhammeuan hiftorics, exhibits tribes or na- 
tions as individual ibvercigns ; and if Baron 
De Tott had not ftrangely neglciled to pro- 
cure a copy of the 'Tartarian hiftory, for the 
original of which he unneceflarily offered a 
large fura, we Ihould probably have found, that 
it begins with an ^tccount of the Deluge, taken 
ftom the Kordn, and proceeds to rank Turc, 
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Chi'n, Tata'k, and Mongal, among the 
itins of Y a'fet. The genuine traditional hif* 
tory of the Tartars^ in all the books that I 
have infpefted, fecms to begin with Oghu'z, 
as that of the Hindus does with R a'm a : they 
place their miraculous Hero and Patriarch four 
thoufand years before CiiENGtz Kha'n, who 
was born in the year 1 1 64, and with whole 
reign their hiftorical period commences. It is ■ 
rather furprifmg, that M. Bailly, who 
makes frequent appeals to Etymological argu- 
ments, has not derived Ogyges from Oghu'z, 
and Atlas from Altai, or the Golden Moun- 
tain of ; the terminations might 

have been rejected from both words; and a 
mere tranfpolition of letters is no difficulty 
with an Etymologift. 

My remarks in this addrefs, Gentlemen, 
wll be confined -ito the period preceding 
CwENGiz ; and although the learned labours 
of M. De Guignes, and the Fathers. Visde- 
Lou, Demailla, and Gaubil, who have 
made an incomparable ufe of their Cbtneje lite^ 
raturg, exhibit probable accounts of the Yar- 
tars from a very early age, yet the old biHo-^ 
rians of China were not only foreign, but ge- 
nerally hoftile, to them ; and for both thole' 
reafons, cither through ignorance or malignity, 
may be fulpedted of mifreprelenting their ttan-, 
faftbpLS ; if they Ijpeak truth, the ancient hiftory 
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of the ’Tartars prefents us, like moft other h^f^ 
tones, with a feries of affaffinations, plots, 
treafbns, maflacres, and all the natural fruiti^ 
of felfifli ambition. I fliould have no iiiclina-; 
tion to give you alketch of fuch horrors, evet^ 
if the occafion called for it ; and will barely obr 
lerve, that the firft King of the Byhumnus^ or 
HunSf began his reign, according to Vjsdelou, 
about three thouland five hundred and fixty 
years ago, not long after the time fixed in my 
former Difcourfes for thefirA regular eftablifli-j 
ment of the and Arabs in their feveral 

countries. 

I. Our firft inquiry, concerning the lan-- 
guages and letters of the Tartars^ prefents us 
with a deplorable void, or with a prolpeft as 
. tarren and di eary as that of their deferts. The 
Tartars^ in general, had no literature (in this 
point all authorities appear to concur) ; the Turcs 
had no letters ; tlie Huns, according tp Proco- 
pius, had not even heard of them ; the mag- 
nificent Cheng I z, whofe empire included an 
areR of near eighty fquare degrees, could find 
none of his own Mongals, as the beft authors 
inform us, able to write his difpatches; and 
Tai'mi/r, a lavage of ftrong natural parts, 
and paflionately fond of hearing hiftories read to, 
him, could himfelf neither write nor read. It 
is true, that Ibnu Arabsha'h mentions a let of 
eharaifters, called Dilberjm, which were ufed in 

i 
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Khiith ; “ he had fecn them,’* he fays, ** and 
found them to confift of forty-one letters, 
a diftind fymbol being appropriated to each 
“ long and fhort vowel, and to each confonaiit 
“ hard or foft, or otherwife varied in pronun-^ 
“ ciation but Khiifi was in fbuthern Torn 
t/iry^ on the confines of India ; and, from his 
delcription of the charaders there in ufe, we 
cannot but fufped them to have been thofe of 
*Tibet^ which are manifeftly Indiam^ bearing a 
greater refcmblance to thofe of Bengal than to 
X^xwmguri. The learned and eloquent uirah 
adds, ** that the Tatcirs of Kh&ia write 
“ in the Dtlbcrfm letters all their tales and hif-. 
** torics ; their journals, poems, and mifcel- 
lanies ; their diplomas, records of ffate and 
“ jufHcc, the laws of Ciiengi!?:,. their publicly 
“ regifters, and their compofitions of every 
fpecics.” If tliis"'be true, the people of 
JFCtoi mud have been a polifhed and even a 
lettered nation j and it may be true, without 
nfieding the general pofition, that the Tartars 
were illiterate; but Ibnu Arabsha'h was a 
profefied rhetorician, audit is impoflible to read 
the original paflage, without full convi^Jira 
that his objed in writing it was to difplay his 
power of words in a flowing and modulated 
period. He fays further, that in Jaghatde^ the 
people of Qiglnir, as he calls them, have a 
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fyftem of fourteen letters only, denominated 
from themfelves O'.ghuri ; and thofe are the cha- 
racters which the Mongals are fuppofed, by 
fbme authors, to have borrowed. Jbt'ilg'hazi 
tells us only, that Chengiz employed the na- 
tives of Eiighhr as excellent penmen, but the 
Chinefe aliert that he was forced to employ 
them, becaufe he had no writers at all among 
his natural- born fubjeCls; and we are allured 
by many, that Kublairha'n ordered letters 
to be invented for his nation by a Tibezim^ 
whom he rewarded with the dignity of Chief 
Lama. The fmall number of Ei/rMr) letters 
might induce us to believe, that they were 
^end or Pahlavi, which mull have been cur- 
rent in that country, when it was governed by 
the Tons of Feridi/n ; and if the alphabet 
aferibed to the Eighwians by M. Des Hau- 
TESRAYEs be cotrcCt, we may fafely decide, 
that in many of its letters it refembles both the 
Zend and the Syriack, with ^ remarkable dif- 
ference in the mode of conne^ing them ; but, 
as we can fcarce hope to fee a genuine fpecimeu 
of them, our doubt muft remain in regard to 
their form and origin. The page exhibited by 
Hyde as Khatkyan writing, is evidently a 
fort of broken Cu'sicx ; and the fine manu- 
feript at Oxford, from which it was taken, is 
|nore probably a Mendeajt work oij^ fome re-j 
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ligious fubjefl:, than, as he imagined, a code of 
Tartarian laws. That very learned man ap- 
pears to have made a worfe miftake in giving 
us for Mongal charafters a page of writing, 
which has the appearance of JapaneJe or mu- 
tilated Chinefe letters. 

If the 'Tartars in general, as we have every 
reafon to believe, had no written memorials, it 
cannot be thought wonderful, that their lan- 
guages/ like thofe of America, Ihould have 
been in perpetual fluauation, arid that more than 
fifty dialedls, as Hyde had been credibly in- 
formed, jOhould be fpoken between JVfo/Jrew and 
China, by the many kindred tribes, or their fcT 
ycral branches, which arc enumerated by 
Abu'dcha'zi'. What thofe dialefts are, and 
whether they really fprang from a common 
ftocfc, we fhall probably learn from Mr, 
Pallas, and other indefatigable men employed 
by the Ruffian Court ; and it is from xh.*tRMjffiam 
that we muft expe£t the moft accurate iri- 
formation concerning their AJtatick fubjefts. I 
perfuado myfelf, that if their inquiries be jur 
dicioufly made and faithfully reported, the tct 
fult of them will prove, that all the language^ 
properly 7" artarian arofe from one commop 
fource ; excepting always the jargons of fuch 
wanderers or mountaineers, as, having long- 
been divided from the main body of the nation, ^ 
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muft in a conrfe of ages have framed feparate 
idioms for themfelves. The only Tartarian 
language of which I have any knowledge is, 
the Hurkljh of CGnjlantinopUi which is, how- 
ever, lb copious, that whoever fhall know it 
perfectly, will eafily underftand, as we are 
affured by intelligent authors, the dialers of 
T^t&rijidn j and we may colled from Abu'i,- 
gha'zi', that he would find little difficulty in 
the Calmac and the Mogul. I will not ,ofiend 
your ears by a dry catalogue of fimilar words in 
thofe different languages ; but a careful invefti- 
gation has convinced me, that as the In- 
dian and Arabian tongues are fev^rally de- 
fcendfid from a common parent, fb thofe of 
7* ariary might be traced to one aiicient ffem, 
eflentially differing from the twp others. It 
appears indeed, from a ftory told by Abu’lgha'- 
that the yir^ts and the Mongals could not 
underftand each other ; but no more can the 
Danes and the Englijh, yet their dialeds, ber 
yond a doubt, are branches of the fame GotJ/iek 
tree. The dialed of the Moguls, in which 
fpme hiftories of T4i'MffR apd his defendants 
were origiiially compofed, is palled in India* 
where a learped native fet me right when I 
ufed another word, 7 urci ; not that it is pre«: 
cifely the lame with the TurkiJj of the 0th- 
^idpli^f but the two idiqms differ, perhaps, 
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lefs than Swedijh and German, or Bfantjh and 
Portuguefe, and certainly lefs than Weljh and 
Irijh, In hope of afcertainingthis point, I have 
long fearched in vain for the original works 
afcribed to Tai'mu'r and Ba'ber ; but all the 
Moguls with whom I have converfed in this 
country, referable the crow in one of their 
popular fables, who, having long afFedled to 
walk like a pheafant, was unable after all to 
acquire the gracefulnefs of that elegant bird, 
and in the mean time unlearned his own na- 
tural gait : they have not learned the dialedl of 
Perjta, but have wholly forgotten that of their 
anceftors. • 

A VERY confiderable part of the old Tarta-- 
rlan language, which in AJia would probably 
have been loft, is happily preferved in Europe ; 
and if the ground-work of the Weftem 
Turkijh, when feparated from the Perjian and 
Arabick, with which it is embelliftied, be a 
branch of the loft Oghu%tan tongue, I can aflert 
with confidence, that it has not the leaft re- 
semblance either to Arabick or Sanfcrit, and 
xnuft have been invented by a race of men 
wholly diftinfit from the Arabs or Hindus^ 
This fSid: alone overfets the iyftem of M. 
Bailly, who confidersth'iSha^^r//, of which Jte 
gives in fevraal places a moft erroneous account, 
as a fine monument of his primeval Scythians,, 
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the preceptors of mankind, and planters of d 
fublime philofophy even in India ; for he 
holds it an inconteftible truth, that a language 
which is dead* fuppoles a nation which is de- 
ftrojred ; and he feems to think fuch reaibning 
perfectly decifive of tlie queftion, without hav- 
ing recourfe to aftronomical arguments, or 
the fpirit of ancient inftitutions : for my part, 
I defire no better proof than that which the 
language of the Bra'hmAns affords, of an 
immemorial and total di£Ference beween thd 
Savages of the .mountains, as the old Chtnefe 
.juftly called the I'artars^ and the ftadious, 
placid, contemplative inhabitants of thefe 
Indian plains. 

II. The geographical reafbtiing of M. BAiLL'sf 
may, perhaps, be thought equally fhallow^ 
if not inconfiftent. in fome degree with itfelfj 
“ An adoration of the Sun and of the Fire,*' 
.feyshe, “ muft neeefiarily have arifen iti a cold 
** region j therefore, it mufl: have been foreign 
** to India f p6rjtd^ jirahla j therefore it muft 
“ have been derived from Tariaryl" No 
man, I believe, who has travelled in winter 
through BaMr, or has even pafled a cold fea- 
Ion at CaJcuita^ within the tropick, can doubt 
that- the folar warmth is often defirable by all, 
^d might have been confidered as adorable by 
the ignorant, in thefe climates ; or that the re- 
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turn of fpriiig deferves all the falutations which 
it receives from the Perjian and Indian poets ; 
not to rely on certain hiftorical evidence, that 
Antarah, a celebrated warriour and bard, 
adtually perifhed with cold on a mountain of 
Arabia. To meet, however, an objeftion, 
which might naturally be made to the volun- 
tary fettlement, and amazing population, of 
his primitive race in the icy regions of the 
north, he takes refuge in the hypothecs of 
M, Bufrok, who imagines that our whole 
globe was at firft: of a white heat, and has been 
gradually cooling from the poles to the equa- 
tor ; fo that the Hyperborean countries had once 
a delightful temperature, and Siberia itfelfwas, 
even hotter than the climate of our temperate 
zones, that is, was in too hot a climate, by his' 
firft propofition, for tiie primary worflilp of thd 
fun. That the temperature of countries has 
not fuftained a change in the lapfe of ages, I 
will by no means infift ; but we can hardly 
reafon concluiively from a variation of tempe- 
rature to the cultivation and diffufion of fcience. 
If as many female elephants and tygrefles as 
we now find in Bengal had formerly littered 
ih the Siberian forefts, and if .their young, as 
the earth cooled, had fought a genial warmth 
in the climates of the fouth, it would not fid- 
low that other favages, who migrated in tlitf 
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Jame direction, and on the lame afccoilntj; 
brought religion and philofophy, language and 
writing, art and Icience, into the Ibutherii 
latitudes. 

We are told by Aru’lgha'zi', that the pri- 
mitive religion of human creatures, or the pure 
adoration of One Creator, prevailed in Tartary 
during the firll: generations from Ya'fet, but 
was extindi before the birth of OghuIz, who 
reftored it in his dominions ; that, fome ages 
after him, the Mongals and the Turcs relapfed 
into grofs idolatry ; but that Cheng iz was a 
Theift, and, in a converlation with the Mu^ 
hammedan Dofbors, admitted their arguments 
for the being and attributes of the Deity to be 
unanfwerable, while he conteflcd the evidence 
of their Prophet’s legation. From old Grecian 
authorities we learn, that^he Mujfageta wor- 
Ihipped the Sun ; and the narrative of an era- 
bafly from Justin to theKHAKA'N, orEm-* 
peror, who then relided in a fine vale near the 
Source of the Jrtijh, mentions the Tartarian 
ceremony of purifying the Romojj^ j/imba^ddorSf 
by conducting them between two fireg. The 
Tartan of that age are reprefented as adorers of 
the four elements, and believers in an invifible 
Ipiril;, to whom they lacrificed bulls and rams. 
Modern travdlers relate, that, in the feftival* 
of Ibme Tartarian tribes, they pour a few drops 

of 
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oF a confecrated liquor on the ftatues of their 
Gods ; after which an attendant Iprinkles a 
little of what remains three times towards the 
fbuth in honour of fire, towards the weft and 
eaft in honour of water and air, and as often 
towards the north in honour of the earth, 
which contained the rdiqucs of their deceafed 
anceftOrs : now all this may be verj true, 
without proving a national affinity between the 
Tartars a»d Hindus ; for the Arabs adored the 
planets and the powets of nature ; the Arabs 
had carved images, and made libations on a 
black ftone ; the Arabs turned in prayer to dif- 
ferent quarters of the heavens ; yet we know 
with certainty, that the Arcd>s are a diftindt 
race from the Tartars ; and we might as well 
infer, that they were the fame people, becaufe 
they had each his Nonces, or wanderers for 
pafture ; and becaufe the' Tiircmans, defcribed 
bylBNU Arabsha'h, and by him called Tbturs^ 
are like moft Arabian tribes, paftoral and war- 
like, hofpitable and generous, wintering and 
fummering on (j^ffererit plains; and rich in 
herds and flocks, Jiorfes and camels ; but this 
agreement in manners proceeds from the fimi- 
lar nature of their feveral defens, and their iSmi- 
lar choice of a free rambling life, without 
evincing a community of origin, which they 
could fcarce have had without preferving femd 
remnant at leaft of a common language. 

M MANf 
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Many Lamas, we are aflured, or Priefls 
of Buddha, have been found fettled in Siberia ; 
but it can hardly be doubted, that the Lamas 
had travelled thither from 7}bet^ whence it is 
more than probable, that the religion of the 
Buddha's was imported into Southern Chinefe 
'Tartary ; fince we know, that rolls of Tibetian 
writing have been brought even from the bor- 
ders of the Cajpian. The complexion of 
Buddha himfelf, which, according t» the Hin- 
dus, was between white and ruddy, would per- 
haps have convinced M. Bailey, had he 
known the Indian tradition, that the laft great 
legiflaror and God of the Eaft was a Tartar ; 
but the Chinefe confider him as a native of 
India ; the Brahmins infill, that he was bom in 
,a foreft near Gayd ; and many reafons may lead 
US to lulpe£t, that his religion was carried from 
the well: and the feuth to thofe eafiern and 
northern countries, in which it prevails. On 
the whole, we meet with few or no traces in 
Scythia of Indian rites . and fuperftitions, or of 
that poetical mythology with which the San- 
fcrit poems are decorated ; and we may allow 
the Tartars to have adored the Sun with more 
reafon than any Ibuthern people, without ad- 
mitting them to have been the foie original in- 
ventors of that univerfal folly : we may even 
doubt the originality of their Veneration for the 
four elements;which forms a principal part of the 
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ritual introduced by Zera'ttjshT, a native of 
Rat in Rerjia^ born in the reign of GushtAsf, 
whofe fon Pashu'ten is believed by the PSrJi's 
to have refided long in tart ary, at a place caUed 
Cangidir, where a magnificent palace is laid to 
have been huilt by the father of Cyrtts, and 
where the Perjtan prince, who was a zealot in 
the new faith, would naturally have diflemi- 
nated its tenets among the neighbouring tar- 
tars. • 

Of any philofophy, except natural ethicks, 

, which the rudeft fociety requires and experience 
teaches, we find no more veftiges in AJiatick 
Tartary and Scythia, than in ancient Arabia j 
nor would the name of a philofopher and a 
Scythian have been ever conneded if Anacharfis 
had not vifited Athens and Xydia for that in- 
llrudion which his hirth-place could not have 
afforded him. But Anacharsis was the fon 
of a Grecian woman, who had taught him her 
language, and he loon learned to defpife, his 
own. He was unqueftionably a man of a found 
underftanding and fine parts ; and among the 
lively fayings which gained him the reputa- 
tion of a wit even in Greece, it is related by 
Diogenes Laertius, that when an Athenian 
reproached him with being a Scythian, he an- 
fwered, * My country is indeed a difgrace to 
* me, but thou art a difgrace to thy country* 
What his country was in regard to manners and 
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civil duties, we may learn from his fate in it J 
for when, on his return from Athens ^ he at- 
tempted to reform it by intruding the wife 
laws of his friend Solon, he was killed in a 
hunting party with an arrow fhot by his own 
brother, a Scythian chieftain. Such was the 
philofophy of M. Bailly’s Atlantes, the 
firft and moft enlightened of nations ! We are 
allured, however, by the learned author of the 
X>abiJldnj that the ‘tartars under Chengiz and 
his defcendants were lovers of truth ; and 
would not even preferve their lives by a viola- 
tion of it. De Guignes afcribes the lame ve- 
racity, the parent of all virtues, to the Kuns ; 
and Strabo, who might only mean to lalh 
the Greeks by prailing Barbarians as Horace 
extolled the wandering Scythians, merely to 
latirize his luxurious countrymen, informs us, 
that the nations of Scythia delerved the praile 
due to wifdom, heroick friendlhip, and juftice ; 
and this praife we may readily allow them on 
his authority, without fuppofing them to have 
been the preceptors of mankind. 

As to the laws of Zamolxis, concerning 
whom we know as little as of the Scythian 
Deucalion, or of Abaris the Hyperborean, 
and to whole ftory even Herodotus gave no 
credit, I lament, for many reafons, that if 
ever they exilled they have not been preferved : 
it is cerjain that a lyftem of laws, called Tdfde, 
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has been celebrated in 'Tartary lince the time of 
Chengiz, who is faid to have republifhed 
them in his empire, as his inftitutions were 
afterwards adopted and enforced by Taimi/r ; 
but they feem to have been a common or tra- 
ditionary law, and were probably not reduced 
into .writing till Chengiz had conquered a 
nation who were able to write. 

ni. Had the religious opinions and allegorical 
fables of *the Hindus been aftually borrowed 
from Scythia, travellers muft have difeovered 
in that country fome antient monuments of 
them, fuch as pieces of grotefque fculpture, 
images of the Gods and Avatdrs, and inferip- 
tions on pillars or in caverns, analogous to thofe 
which remain in every part of the weftern pe- 
iiinfula, or to thole which many of us have 
feen in Bahhr and at Bandras ; but (except a 
few detached idols) the only great monuments 
o£ ^Tartarian antiquity are a line of ramparts 
on the weft and eaft of the Cafpiem, afcribed 
indeed by ignorant Mufdmans to Ya'jx/j and 
Mcijdj, or Gog and Magog, that is to the Scy^ 
thians, but manifeftly raifed by a very dif- 
ferent nation, in order to ftop thdir predatory 
inroads through the pafles of Caucafus, The 
Cbinefe wdW was built dr finiihed on a limilar 
couftrudiop, and for a fimilar purpofe, by an 
Emperor who died only two hundred and teij. 
years before the beginning of our era ; and the 
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Other mounds were very probably conftrufl:ed 
by the old ’Pe jtans, though, like many works of 
unknown origin, they are given to Skcander ; 
not the Macedonian^ but a more ancient hero, 
fuppofed by forae to have been Jemi/hid. It is 
related, that pyramids and tombs have been 
found in ’Tatarijian. or Weftern Scythia, and 
Ibme remnants of edifices in the lake Saifan ; 
that vefliges of a deierted city have been re- 
cently difcovered by the ’Riiffians* near the 
Cafpian fea, and the Mountain of Eagles ; and 
that golden ornaments and utenlils, figures of 
elks and other quadrupeds in metal, weapons of 
various kinds, and even implements for mining, 
but made of copper inftead of iron, have been 
dug up in the country of the 'TJIjud^s'", wheiice 
M. Bajlly infers, with great rcafon, the 
high antiquity of that people : but the high an- 
tiquity q* the l^artars, and their eftabliftimeut 
in that country near four thouland years ago, 
no man diiputes ; we are enquiring into their 
ancient religion and philofophy, which neither 
ornaments of gold, nor tools of copper, will 
prove to have had an affinity with the religious 
rites and the fciences of India. The golden 
utenfils might poffibly have been fabricated by 
the Tartars therafelves ; but it is poflible too 
that they were carried from Rome or from 
Cbina.f ’^hcnce occafional embaffies were feiit 

to 
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to the Kings of EigMr, Towards the end of 
the tenth century, the* Chinefe Emperor dif- 
patched an ambaflador to a prince named 
Ersla'n, which, in the Turkijh of Conjianti- 
nople, fignifies a lion, who refided near the 
Golden Mountain, in the fame ftation, perhaps, 
where the Romans had been received in the 
middle of the fixth century. The Chinefe on his 
return home reported the Eighur)s to be a 
grave pftople, with fair complexions, diligent 
workmen, and ingenious artificers, not only 
in gold, filver, and iron, but in jafper and fine 
ftones; and the Romans had before defcribed 
their magnificent reception in a rich palace 
adorned with Chinefe manufadures : but thefe 
times were comparatively modern ; and even 
if we fliould admit that the Eigh^r)s, who are 
faid to have been gt^verned for a period of two 
thoufand years by an rd£ckt, or fovereign of 
their own race, were, in fome very early age, 
a literary and polifhed nation, it would prove 
nothing in favour of theiEfiy^j, Taw, Mongols, 
and other fayages to the north of Eekin,- who 
leem in all ages, before Mu hammed, to have 
been equally ferocious and illiterate. 

Without a( 9 :ual infpedion of the manu- 
icripts that have been found near the Cafpitm, 
it would be impofiible to give a correct opmion 
poncerning them ; but one of theip, ^pfcriU^ 
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as written on blue fiiky paper in letters of gold 
and filver, not unlike was probably ^ 

Tibetian compo|ition of the lame kind with that 
which lay pear t^e foprce pf the Iv'ijh, and of 
which CossiANQ, I ipade the firft 

accurate yerfion. Another, if we may judge 
from the defcription pf it, was probably modern 
’Turkijh ; and none of them could have been of 
great amiquity. 

IV. Frpm ancient monuments, therefore, we 
have no proof that the Tartars were themfelves 
well inftru<9:ed, much lefs that they inftrufted 
the world ; nor have we any ftronger reafon to 
conclude from their general manners and cha- 
raftcr, that they had made an early proficiency 
in arts and fciences.: even of poetry, the moft 
univerfal and mofl: natural of the fine arts, we 
find no genuine fpecimeRS afcribed to them, 
except fome horrible war-fongs, expreffed in 
Terjian by Ali of Yezd, and poflibly in- 
vented by him. After the conqueft of Perjt'et 
by the Mongols, their princes, indeed, encou- 
raged learning, and even made aftronomipal ob- 
fervations at Samarkand ; and, as the ‘Turks, be- 
came polilhed by inixing with the Ptrjkns and 
\drabs^ though their very nature, as one of 
their qwn writers confeflfes, had before been 
like an incurable diftemper, and their minds 
clouded with ignorance. Thus alfo the Man^ 
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fheu monarchs of China have been patrons of 
the learned and ingenious ; and the Emperor 
Tienlono is, if he be now living, a fine 
Chinefe poet. In all thefe inftances the Tartars 
have refembled the Romatis ; who, before they 
had fubdned Greece, were little better than 
tigers in ^ar, and Fauns or Sy Ivans in fcience 
and art. 

Before I left ^urof>e, I had infifted, in con- 
verfation, that the Tuzuc, tranflated by Major 
Davy, was never written by Taimu'r himfelf, 
at leaft riot as Cjesar wrote his Commentaries, 
for one very plain reafbn. That no T artarian 
king of his age qould write at all j and in fup- 
port of my opinion I had cited Ibnu Arabsha'h, 
who, though juftly hqftile to the favage by 
whom his native city Damafct^s had been ruined, 
yet praifes his talents and the real greatnefs of 
his mind, bpt adds, He was wholly illiterate ; 
** he neither read nor wrote any thing ; and he 
knew nothing of Arahick, though of Ferjtan, 
“ Turhyh„ and the Mogul dialed he knew as 
much 51s w?ts fufficient for his purpofe, and 
¥* no more : hp ufed with pleafure to hear hif- 
tqries read to him, and fb frequently heard 
** the ^me book, that he was able by memory 
to correft an inacci|rate reader.” This paf- 
iage had no effe(Sl: on the tranflator, whom great 
and learned mep in India had ^fluted, it leems, 
that the work wps authentic ; by which he 
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means compofed by the conqueror himfelf : but 
the great in this country might have been un>» 
learned, or the learned might not have been great 
enough toanfwer any leading queftion in a man*' 
ner that oppofed the declared inclination of a 
"Brtttjh inquirer ; and in either cafe, fiuce no 
witnefles are named, lb general a reference to 
them will bardly be thought conclufive evi- 
dence, On my part I will name a Mufehnan^ 
whom we all know, and who has enough^ both of 
greatnefs and of learning to decide the queftion 
both impartially and fatisfadorily : the Nawi 
wah Mozuffer Jung informed me of his own 
accord, th^t no man of lenfe in Hinduftan be- 
lieved the work to have been compofed by 
Taimu'r, but ^hat his favpurite, furnamed 
Hindu Sha'’h, was known to have written 
that book and others afcribed to his patron, 
after many confidential difc»urfes with the Emir, 
and perhaps nearly in the Prince’s words as 
well as in his perfon ; a ftory which Ali of 
Yezd, who attended the court of Taimu^, 
and has given us a flowery panegyrick inftead 
of a hiftory, renders highly probable, by con- 
firming the latter part of the Arabian account, 
and by total filence as to the literary produdlions 
of his mafter, It is true, that a very ingenious, 
but indigent, native, whom Pavy fupported, 
has given me a written memorial on the fub- 
je^, ki which he mentions Tai^u'r as the 

author 
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jauthor of two works in Turkish ; but the 
credit of his information is overfet by a ftrange 
apocryphal ftory of a king of Temen who in-r 
vaded, he fiiys, the Em)r*s dominions, and in 
whofe library the manufcript was afterwards 
found, and tranflated by oi der of Al'i/h'tr, firft 
minifter of Taimu'r’s grandfon ; and Major 
Davy himfelf, before he departed from Bengal^ 
told me, that he was greatly perplexed by 
finding in a very accurate and old copy of the 
Tu%uc, which he defigned to republilh with 
confiderable additions, a particular account 
written, unqueftionably, by Taimu'r of his 
own death. No evidence, therefore, has been 
adduced to (hake my opinion, that the Moguls 
and 7* artars, before their conqueft oi India and 
Berjia, were wholly unlettered; although it 
may be pofiible that, even without art or fci- 
once, they had, like the Huns, both warriors 
and law-givers in their own country fome cen- 
|:uries before the birth of Christ. 

Ip learning was ever anciently cultivated in 
the regions to the north of India, the feats of 
it, I have reafon to fiifpcd, muft have been 
EigHr, Cajbghar, Ehath, CUn, lancilt, and 
other countries of Chinefe tartary, which lie 
between the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth degrees 
of northern latitude; but 1 (hall, in another 
pifcourfe, produce my reafons for fuppofing 
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that thofe very countries were peopled by a race 
allied to the Hindus^ or enlightened at leaft by 
their vicinity to India and China ; yet in 2" 
which by feme is annexed to Tibet, and even 
among its old inhabitants, the Seres, we have 
no certain accounts of uncommon talents or 
great improvements : they were famed, indeed, 
for the ^thful difcharge of moral duties, for 
a pacifick dilpolidon, and for that longevity 
which is often the reward of padent virtues and 
a calm temper ; but they are feid to have been 
wholly indiderent, in former ages, to the ele- 
gant arts, and even to commerce; though 
Fadlu'llah had been informed, that, near 
the dole of the thirteenth century, many 
branches of natural philofophy were culti- 
vated in Cam-chew, then the metropolis qf 
Serica, . 

We may readily believe thole who aflure 
us that fbme tribes of wandering T'artars had 
real Ikill in applying herbs and minerals to the 
purpofes of medieme, and pretended to Ikill in 
magic ; but the general charader of their na- 
tion feems to have been this : they were pro- 
fefled hunters or filhers, dwelling on that ac- 
count in forefts or near gr^t rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from ftadon to (lation ; they were dex- 
trous qrchers, excellent horfemcn, bold comba- 
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tants, appearing often to flee in difbrder for the 
fake of renewing their attack with advantage $ 
drinking the milk of mares and eating the flefli 
of colts ; and thus in many refpefts refembling 
the old Arabs, but in nothing more than in 
their love of intoxicating liquors, and in no- 
thing lefs than in a tafte for poetry and the im- 
provement of their language. 

Thus has it been proved, and, in my hum- 
ble opinion, beyond controverly, that the far 
greater part of AJia has been peopled, and im- 
memorially polTefled, by three confiderable na- 
tions, whom, for want of better names, we 
may call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars', each 
of them divided and fubdivided into an infi- 
nite number of branches, and all of them fb 
different in form and features, language, man- 
ners, and religion, that if they fprang origi- 
nally from a comfhon root, they muft have 
been feparated for ages ; whether more than 
three primitive flocks can be found, or, in 
other words, whether the Chinefe, Japanefe, 
and Perjians, are entirely diflinft from them, 
or formed by their intermixture, I fhall here- 
after, if your indulgence to me continue, di- 
ligently inquire. To what conclufions thofe 
inquiries will lead, I cannot yet clearly dif- 
cern ; but if they lead to truth, we fhall not 
regret our journey through this dark region 
of ancient hiftory, in whieh, while we pro- 
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cced ftep by ftep, and follow every glimmef-i 
ing of certain light that prefents itfelf, wo 
muft beware of thofe falfe rays and luminous 
vapours which miflead AJiatick travellers by an 
appearance of water, but are found, on a near 
approach, to be defects of fand. 
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DISSERTATION VI. 


ON THE 

PERSIANS. 


BEING THE SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 19, 1 789. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I TURN with delight from the vaft moun- 
tains and barren deferts of Tur^n, over 
which we travelled laft year with no perfedt 
knowledge of our^ourle, and requeft you now 
to accompany me on a literary journey through 
one of the moft celebrated and moft beautiful 
countries in the world ; a country, the hiftory 
and languages of which, both ancient and mo- 
dern, I have long attentively ftudied, and on 
which I may without arrogance promife you 
more politive information, than I could poffibly 
procure on a nation fb difunited and fo unlettered 
as the Tartars : I mean that which Europeans 
improperly call Perjia^ the name of a, hngle 
province being applied to the whole Empire of 
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ir^«, as it is correctly denominated by the pire^ 
ient natives of it, and by all the learned Mufet^ 
mans who relide in thefe Brliijh terfitofies. 
To give you an idea of its largeft boundaries, 
agreeably to my former mode of delcribing 
India, ^rtdfia, and ^artaty, between which it 
lies, let us begin with the fource of the great 
jijfyrian ftream Euphrates, (as the Greehs, ac- 
cording to their cuftom, were pleafed to mif- 
call the Forctt) and thence defcend to icsftiouth 
in the Green Sea, or Ferjian Gulf, including 
in our line fome confiderable diftrifts and towns 
on both fides of the river; then coalling 
Perjta properly lb named, and other Ira- 
nian provinces, we come to the Delta of 
the Sindhu or Indus', whence alcending tO 
the mountains of Cajhgbar, we dilcover its 
fountains and thole of the JaiMin, down which 
we are condu<3:ed to the Gafpian, which for- 
merly perhaps it entered, though it lole itlelf 
now in the lands and lakes of Khwdre&m : wc 
next are led from the fea of Khoxar, by the' 
banks of the Cur, or Cyrus, and along the' 
Caucqfean ridges, to the Ihore of the Euxine, 
and thence by the leveral . Grecian feas, to the 
point, whence we took our departure, at no 
confiderable dillance from the Mediterranean, 
We cannot but include theLower-^^^a within this 
outline, becaule it was unqueftionably a part 
of the Ferfian, if not of the old Adrian 
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Empire ; for we know that it was under the 
dominion of Caikhousrau ; and Diodorus, 
wcj find, aflerts, that the kingdom of Troas 
was dependent on Affyriay fince Priam im- 
plored and obtained fuccours from his Emperor 
Teu TAMES, whofe name approaches nearer to 
Tahmu'ras, than to that of any other A£yrjan 
Monarch. Thus may we look on Iranys, the 
nobleft ifland (for fo the Greeks and the Arabs 
would have called it), or at leaft as the nobleft 
peninfula, on this habitable globe ; and if M. 
Eailly had fixed on it as the Atlantis of 
Plato, he might have fupported his opinion 
with far ftronger arguments than any that he 
has adduced in favour of New Zemhla, If the 
account, indeed, of the Atlantes be not purely 
an Egyptian or an Utopian fable, I fhould 
be more inclined to ‘place them in /rd», than 
in any region with which I am acquainted. 

It may feem ftrange, that the ancient hiftory 
of fo diftinguifhed an Empire fhould be yet fo 
imperfcftly known ; but very fatisfa£tory reafons 
may be aifigned for our ignorance of it : the 
principal of them are, the fuperficial knowledge 
of the Greeks arid yews, and the Jofs of Perjian 
arbhives or hiftorical compofitions. That the 
Grecian writers, before Xenophon, had no 
acquaintance with Perfia, and that all theit 
accounts of it are wholly fabulous, is a par^ox 
too extravagant to be ferioufly maintained ; but 

N • their 
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their connexion with it iii war or peace had, 
indeed, been generally confined to bordering 
kingdoms, under feudatory princes ; and the 
firft Perjian Emperor whofe life and chara<9:er 
they feem to have known with tolerable ac- 
curacy, was the great Cyrus, whom I call, 
without fear of contradidiion, Caikhosrau; 
for I lhall then only doubt thattheKiiosRAuof 
Firdausi' was the Cyrus of the fifft Greek 
hiftorian, and the Hero of the oldeft political 
and moral romance, when I doubt that Louis 
Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth were 
one and the fame French King : it is utterly 
incredible, that two different Princes of Perjla 
fhould each have been born in a foreign and 
hoflile territory ; fhould each have been doomed 
to death in his infancy byjhis maternal grand- 
father, in confequence of portentous dreams. 
Teal or invented ; fhould each have been 
feved by the remorfe of his deftined murderer ; 
and fhould each, after a fimilar education 
among herdfmen, as the fbn of a herdfman, 
have found means to revifit his paternal king- 
dom, and have delivered it, after a long and 
triumphant war,, ftom the tyrant who had 
invaded it ; fhould have reftored it to the fum- 
4Xiit of power and magnificence. Whether fa 
Tomantic a flory, which is the ftibjeft of an 
Epic Poem as majeftick and entire as the Iliad, 

I « 
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be hiftorically true, we may feel perhaps an 
inclination to doubt ; but it cannot with reafon 
be denied, that the outline of it related to a 
fingle Hero, whom the AfaUch^ converfing 
with the .Father of European hiftory, deferibed 
according to their popular traditions by his true 
hame, which the Greek alphabet could not es:.* 
jpreft : nor will a difference of names affedl the 
queftion< lince the Greeks had little regard for 
truth, which they facrificed willingly to the 
graces of their language, and the nicety of 
their ears; and, if they Could render foreign 
words melodious, they were never folicitous 
to make them exadt. H6nce they probably 
formed Cambyses from Ca^mbaehsh, or 
'Granting a title rather than a name; and 

Xerxes from Siii'jjuVi, a Prince and War- 
rior in the iShahnamah, or from Shi'rsha'h, 
Which might alfo have been a title ; for the 
AJiaitck Princes have conftantly afliimed new 
titles or epithets at different periods of their 
lives, or on different occafions ; a cuftom, 
which we have fecn prevalent in our own times 
both in Iri^n and Kindufian^ and which has 
been a fburce of great confufion even in the 
fcriptural accounts of Babylonian occurrences. 
"BoxhCreekszvLdtJews have, infaCt, accommodated 
Perjian names to their own articulation ; ahd 
both feem to have difregardod the native litera- 
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ture of Ir^n, without which they could at moft 
attain a general and imperfect knowledge of the 
country. As to the Ferftans themfelves, who 
were contemporary with the and Greeks, 

they muft have been acquainted with the hif- 
tory of their own times, and with the tradi- 
tional accounts of paft ages ; but, for a reafon 
which will prefently appear, they chofe to con- 
fider Cayo'mers as the founder of their em- 
pire ; and, in the numerous diftraftions which 
tollowed the overthrow of Da'ra', efpecially 
in the great revolution on the defeat of Yezde- 
GiRD, their civil hiftories were loft, as thofe 
of hidia have unhappily been, from the Iblici- 
tude of the priefts, the only depofitaries of their 
learning, to preferve their books of law and 
religion at the expence of all others: hence it 
has happened, that nothistg remains of genuine 
iPerJian hiftory before the dynafty of Sa'saV, 
except a few ruftick traditions and fables, which 
furnifhed materials for the Sh6hnhmah, and 
which are ftill fuppoled to exift in the Pahl^i 
language. The annals of the Ptjhdhdi or AJJy- 
rian race 'muft be confidered as dark and fabu- 
lous; and thofe of the Caydm femily, or the 
Medes and Perjians, as heroick and poetical ; 
though the lunar ecliples, laid to be mentioned 
by Ptolemy, fix the time of Gushtasp, the 
Prince by whom Zera'tusht was protcAed. 
Of the Kings defcended from ArShac 

or 
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orAKSACES, we know little more than the 
names ; but the Sdfums had fo long an inter- 
courfe with the' Emperors of Rome‘aL\\d.By%an’- 
tiunif that the period of their dominion may- 
be called an hiftorical age. 

In attempting to afcertain the beginning 
of the jijfyrian Empire, we are deluded* 
as in a thoufand inftances, by names ar- 
bitrarily impofed. It had been fettled by 
chronologers, that the firft monarchy efta- 
blifhed in Perjia -was the AJfyrian ; and N i -vv- 
TON, finding fome of opinion, that it rofe in 
the firft century after the Flood, but unable by 
his own calculations to extend it farther back 
than feven hundred and ninety years before 
Christ, rejected part of the old fyftem and 
adopted the reft of it; concluding, that the 
AJJyrian Monarchs began to reign about two 
hundred years after SoLojsfON, and that in all 
preceding ages, the government of Irhn had 
been divided into leveral petty States and Prin- 
cipalities, Of this opinion I confefs myfelf to 
have been 5 when, difregarding the wild chro- 
nology of the Mufelm^ns and Gabrs, I had al- 
lowed the utraoft natural duration to the reigns 
of eleven Ptjhdii^i Kings, without being able to 
add more than a hundred years to Newton.’s 
computation. It feems, indeed, unaccountably 
ftrange, that, although Abrahajm? had found 
a regular monarchy in ; although the 

N % kingdom 
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kingdom of Tenun had juft pretenfions to very 
high antiquity ; although the Chinefe in the 
twelfth century before our era had madeapT 
proaches at leaft to the prefent form of their 
extenfive dominions; and al. hough we can 
hardly fuppofe the firft Indian hlonarchs to 
have reigned lefs than three thoufand years ago ; 
yet Per/i(t, the moft delightful, the moft com- 
paft, the moft defirable country of them all, 
Ihould have remained for fo many^ages un- 
fettled and dilunited. A fortunate dil'covery, 
fir which I was firft indebted to Mi'r 
IV luHAMMED Husain, one of the moft intcl- 
li .'Cnt Mufelmans in Indla^ has at once diftipated 
the <-loud, and caft a gleam of light on the pri- 
meval hiftory of Iran, and of the human race, 
of which I had long defpaired, and which 
could hardly have dawned from any other 
quarter. 

The rare and interefting tra£t on twelve dif- 
ferent religions, entitled The Dahijian, and 
comp< 'led by a Mohammedan traveller, a native 
of named Mohsan, but diftiugu.iflied 

by the affunied furna,me of Fa'ni^ or Perl/h- 
abUi begins with a wonderfully curious chapter 
o,n the peligion of Ku'shano, which was long 
anterior to that of Zera'tusht, but had con- 
tinued to be fecretly profeffed by many learned 
Fe^atis eyen to the author’s time ; and feveral 
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of the moil eminent of them, dhlenting in 
many points from the Gabrs^ and perfecuted by 
the ruling powers of tlp^eir country, had re- 
tired to India^ where they, .compiled a number 
of books, now extremely Icarce, which Moh- 
SAN had peruied, and .with the writers of 
which, or with many of them,* he had con- 
tracted an intimate friendihip. From them he 
learned, that a powerful monarchy had been 
eftabliihed for ages in Iran, before the acceffion 
of Catfu'mers ; that it was called ih & Mahaka ^ 
dian dynaily, for a reafon which will ibon be 
mentioned ; and that many Princes, of whom 
feven or eight only are named in T^he Habiflan, 
and among them Maiibul, or Maha' Beli, 
had raifed their Empire to the zenith of human 
glory. If we can rely on this i^i^idence, which 
to me appears unexceptionable, the Iranian 
Monarchy muft h%ve been the oldeft in the 
world ; but it will remain dubious, to which 
of the three flocks, Hindu, Arabian, or Tiar- 
tar, the firfl Kings of lrb.n belonged ; or whe- 
ther they fprang from a fourth race diflinCt 
from any of the others ; and thefc are queflions 
which wc fhall be able, I imagine, to anfwer 
precifely, when we have carefully inquired into 
the languages and letters, religion and philo- 
fophy, and incidentally into the arts and 
fpiences, pf the ancient Terjians^ 

FJ 4 In 
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I. In the new and important remarks which 
I am going to offer on the ancient 1 tnguages 
and charafters of /rd?» 1 am fenfible, that you 
muff give me credit for many aflertions, which 
on this occafion it is impoffible to prove ; for I 
fhould ill deierve your indulgent attention, if I 
were to abuie it by repeating a dry lift of de- 
tached words, and prefenting you with a voca- 
bulary inftead of a diflertation ; but, fincc I 
have no iyftem to maintain^ and have not fuf- 
fered imagination to delude my judgement ; 
fince I have habituated myfelf to form opinions 
of men and things from evidence, which is 
the c^ily Iblid bafis of civil, as experiment is of 
natural, knowledge ; and fince I have maturely 
confidered the queftions which I mean to dil- 
cufs ; you will not, I am perfuaded, fufpe<ft 
my teftimony, or think that 1 go too far, when 
I allure you, that I will aflew nothing pofitively, 
which 1 am not able fatisfaftorily to demon- 
ftrate.. When Muhammed was born, and 
Anu'shi^rava'n, wh m he calls the *^uji 
King, fat on the throne of Ferjia, two lan- 
guages appear to have been generally prevalcjtt 
in the great Empire of Irhn ; that of the Court, 
thence named T>er\ which was only a refined 
and elegant dialeft of the P/trs^, lb called from 
the province of which Shtraz is now the capi- 
tal ; and that of the Learned, in which mbft 

books 
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books were compofed, and which had the name 
of Pahlav\ either from the Heroes who {poke 
it ill former times, or from Pahlu^ a traft of 
land, which included, we are told, fome con* 
liderable cities of Irhk. The ruder dialects of 
both were, and I believe ftill are, fpoken hy 
the rufticks in fcveral provinces ; and in many 
of them, as Herat, Z&bul, Stjian, and others, 
diftind idioms were vernacular, as it happens 
in every kingdom of great extent. Belides 
the Pcirsi and Pahlavi, a very ancient and ab- 
ftrufe tongue was known to the Priefts and 
Philofophers, called the language of the Zend, 
becaufe a book on religious and moral du^jics, 
which they held facred, and which bore that 
name, had been written jn it ; while the 
%end, or Comment on that work, was com- 
pofed in Pahlfi’dl, as a more popular idiom ; but 
a learned follower of Zera'tusht, named 
Bahman, who lately died at Calcutta, where 
he had lived with me as a Perfan reader about 
three years, aflured me, that the letters of his 
Prophet’s book were properly called Zend, and 
the language, Avefi), as the words of the Viida*s 
^re Sanferit, and the chara<9:ers, Nagar) ; or 
as the old Saga*s and poems of Ifeland were ex- 
preffed in Runick letter's. Let us however, in 
compliance with cufllom, give the name of 
Zend to the facred language of Per fa, untii we 
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can find, as we' (hall very loon, a fitter appelt 
lation for it. The . Zend and the old Pahlav) 
are almoft extinft in Iran ; for among fix or 
feven thoufand Gabrs who refide chiefly at 
and in Cirman there are very few ^ho 
can read Pahiav\ and fcarce any who even 
boafl; of knowing the Zend ; while the Parr), 
which remains almoft pure in the Shdhnhmah^ 
has now become, by the intermixture of num- 
berlefs Arahlck words, and many imperceptible 
changes, a new language, exquifitely«polilhed 
by a feries of fine writers in profe and verfe, 
and analogous to the different idioms gradually 
fornped in Kurope after the fubverfion of the 
Roman Empire : but with modern Perfians wo 
have no concern in our prelent enquiry, which 
I confine to the ages that preceded P^e Moham~ 
medan conqueft. 

Having twice read thcAVorks of Firdausi^ 
with great attention, fince I applied myfclf 
to the ftudy of pld Indian literature, 1 can 
afliire you, with confidence, that hundreds 
®f Fitrsi nouns are pure Sanferit, with no 
other change than fuch as may be obferved 
in' the numerous Chdjhlih, or vernacular dia- 
leds, of India ; that very many imperatives 
are the roots, of Sanferit ; and that even 
the moods and tenles of the Perjian verb fub-r 
ftantive, which is the model of all the reft, 
are deduqible from the Sanjerit by an ealy and 

clear 
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clear analogy. We may hence conclude, thai 
the P^rsi was derived, like the various Indian 
dialeds, from the language of the Brhhmans ; 
and I muft add, that in the pure Perjian I find 
no trace of any Arabian tongue, except what 
proceeded from the known intercourle between 
the Perjians and Arabs, efpecially in the time 
of Bahra'm, who was educated in Arahia,;isx^ 
whofe Arahlck verfes are ftill extant, together 
with his heroick line in Deri, which many 
fuppofe to be the firft attempt at Perjian verfi- 
fication in Arabian,m&xt. But, without hav- 
ing recourfe to other arguments, the compojition 
f words, in which the genius of the Perjian 
delights, and which that of the Arahick ab- 
hors, is a decifive proof, that the Pard fprang, 
from an Indian, and not from an Arabian flock. 
Confidering languages as mere inftruments of 
knowledge, and having fkrong reafon, to doubt the 
exi'ftence of genuine books va.Phe Zend or Pahlavi' 
(efpecially fince the well-informed author of The 
DabiJiUn affirms the work of Zera'tusht to 
have been loft, and its place fupplied by a re- 
cent compilation), I had no inducement, though 
I had an opportunity, to learn what remains of 
thofe ancient languages ; but I often converfed 
on them with my friend Bahman, and both of 
us were convinced, after full confider%tion,; 
that the Zend bore a ftrong refembUnce to Sanf-> 
crit, and the Pahlav) to Arahick, He had at 

my 
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my requeft tranflated into Pahlceui the fine in-^ 
fcription, exhibited in the Gullfi^n^ on the diadem 
of Cyrus ; and I had the patience to read the lift 
of words from the Pa%endy in the Appendix to 
the Parbangi yehungiru This examination gave 
me perfect con vision, that the Pals lav) was a 
dialeft of the Chaldaich ; and of this curious 
fa6l I will exhibit a fiiort proof. " • 

By the nature of the Chaldean tongue moll: 
words erided in the firft long vowel like JbemiH, 
Heaven ; and that very word, unaltered in a (ingle 
letter, we find in the Pa%end, together with lai/i^^ 
night, meyi, water, fire, matrci, rain, and a 
multitude of others, all Arahick or Hebrew^ 
with a Chaldean termination. So zamarf by a 
beautiful metaphor from pruning trees ^ means 
in Hebrew to compofe verfes ; and thence, by an 
eafy tranfition, to Jing them : and in Pahleedi, 
we fee the verb zamruniten* to jing^ with its 
forms zaanrunemi, I ling, and zamr&nid^ he 
fang ; the verbal terminations of the Perjian 
being added to the Chaldaick root. Now all 
thofe words are integral parts of the language, 
not adventitious to it, like the Ardbick nouns 
and verbals engrafted on modern Perjian ; and 
this diftindtion convinces me, that the dialed 
of the Gahrs, which they pretend to be that of' 
Zera'tusht, and of which Bahman gave 
pae a variety of written fpecimeus, is a late 
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invention of their Priefts, or fubfequelit at 
leaft to the invafion. For, although 

it may be poffible, that a few of their facred 
books were preferved, as he ufed to aflert, in 
iheets of lead or copper at the bottom of wells, 
near Tezd^ yet as the conquerors had not 
©Illy a fpiritual but a political intereft in 
perlecuting a warlike, robuft, and indignant 
race of*irreconcileable conquered fubjefts, a long 
time muft have elapfed before the hidden 
fcriptures could have been fafely brought to 
light ; and few who could perfectly under- 
hand them, muft then have remained : but, as 
they continued to profefs among theralelves the 
religion of their forefathers, it became expe- 
dient for the Muheds to fupply the loftt or muti- 
lated works of theij legiflator by new compo- 
fttions, partly from their imperfect recolle^ion; 
and partly from fuch moral and religious know- 
ledge as they gleaned, mofl: probably, among 
the Chrijlians^ with whom they had an inter- 
courfe. One rule we may fairly eft:abli£h in 
deciding the queftiion, Whether‘thc book$ of 
the modern Gabrs were anterior to the ipWffieh 
of the Arabs? When an Arabick nounoccura 
in them,; changed only by the fpirjit ,pf , the 
Chaldean idiom, as wertb for a. rofe; 

daba for dbabab^ gold, or defpbn for 
time, we may allow it to have been s^npiet^ 

]Pdblav % ; 
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PaB.'av ) ; but when we meet with verbal notln(^ 
or infinitives evidently formed by the tuleo of 
Arabian grammar, we may be furc, that the 
pfarafes in which they occur are compara- 
ratively modern; and not a fingle paflage 
which Barman produced from the books of 
his religion would abide this teft. 

We come now to the language of the Zend. 
And here I muft impart a difcovery which t 
lately made, and from which we may draw the 
moft interefting confequences. M. Anqjtetil, 
who had the merit of undertaking a voyage to 
Indiat in, his earlieffc youth, with no other 
View than to recover the writings of Ze- 
ra'tusht, and who would have acquired at 
brilliant reputation in France^ if he had not 
fuUied it by his immoderate vanity and Viru- 
lence of temper, which alienated the good- 
will even of his own countrymen, has ex- 
hitttted in his work, entitled Zendkvejlb,, two 
vocabularies in Zend and Pahlmyi, which hd 
bad found in an approved co^SeOaon pi 
pr Ttaditiond Pieces, in modem Perjtan. Of 
his Pahlen^tao mote needs be faid, than that it 
ftrongly confirms my opinion concerning the 
Ched^iek origin of thk language ; but when 
1 perufed the Zend gk^flary, 1 was inexpreffibly 
luipriled to find, that fix or feven words in ten 
were pure Sanferit, and even feme of their in- 
flexions 
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flexions formed by the rules of the Vyhcm-an ; 
as yujhmlicmn^ the genitive plural of yujbmai* 
Now M. Anquetil moft certainly, and the 
Perjian compiler moft probably, had no know- 
ledge of Smfcrit ; and could not, therefore, 
have invented a lift of Sanjcrit words : it is, 
therefore, an authentick lift of Zend words 
which had been preferved in books or by tra- 
dition ; find it fdlows, that the language of the 
Zend was at leaft a dialedt of the Sanfcrit, ap- 
proaching perhaps as nearly to it as tht Pr&crit^ 
or other popular idioms, which we know to 
have been fpoken in India two thoufand years 
ago. 

From all thefe fa^s it is a iteceflary con- 
fequence, that the oldeft difcOverable languages 
of Perjia were Chaidatek and Sanferit ; and 
that, when they had ceafed to be vernacular, 
the Pahlavl and Zend were deduced from them 
refpeiftivcly ; and the P&rsl cither ibora the 
Zend, or immediately from the dialed, of the 
Brahmans: but all had, perhaps, a mixture of 
7artarim ; for the beft lexicographers aflert^ 
that numbcrlcfs words in ancient are 

taken from the language of the Cimmruan^ .or 
the Tartars qS P^bah.: Ho that fo- 

milies, . whofe lineage we have examined in 
former Difoourfes*. had left vifthie traefcs : of 
th«nfelvt? via long before the , Tartars 

tad Jirahs had ruflied from their deferts, and 

returned n 
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returned to that very country from which in 
all probability they originally proceeded, and 
which the Hindus had abandoned in an earlier 
age, with pofitive commands from their le- 
giflators to revifit it no more. 

I CLOSE this head with obferving, that no fup- 
pohtion of a mere political or commercial inter- 
courle between the different nations will accoimt 
for the Sanferit and Chaldaick words vdiich we 
find in the old Perjian tongues ; becaufe they are, 
in the firft place, too numerous to have been in- 
troduced by fuch means, and, fecondly, are not 
the names of exotick animals, commodities, or 
arts, but thofe of material elements, parts of 
the body, natural objeds and relations, affedions 
of the mind, and other ideas common to the 
whole race of man. *• 

If a nation of Hindus, it may be urged, 
ever pofielled or governed the country of Iran, 
we fhould find in the very ancient ruins of the 
temple or palace now called the Throne of 
Jemshi'd, fome inferiptions in Jddvanhgari, or 
at leafb in the charatSters on the ftones at 
phemtd, where the fculpture is unqueftionably 
Indian, or in thofe on the Staff" of Fi'au'z 
Sha'h, which exift in the heart of India ; and 
fuch inferiptions we probably fhould have 
found, if that edifice had not been erefted after 
the migration of the Brhhmans itomirdn, and 

the 
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the violent fchifm in the Perjian religion, of 
which we lhall prefently fpeak : for, although 
the popular name of the building at IJiakhr, or 
Perfepolis, be no certain proof that it was 
raifed in the time of Jemshi'd, yet fuch a fa£k 
might eafily have been preferved by tradition ; 
and we lhall foon have abundant evidence, that 
the temple was pofterior to the reign of the 
Hindu Monarchs. The cyfrejes, indeed, which 
are reprefented with the figures in proceffion, 
might induce a reader of the Shdnamah to be- 
lieve, that the fculptures related to the new 
faith introduced by Zera'tusht ; but as a 
cyprefs is a beautiful ornament, and as many of 
the figures appear inconfiftent with the re- 
formed adbration of fire, we muft have recourfe 
toftronger proofs, that the TIakhti Jemshi'd 
was erected after CjXyu'mers. The building 
has lately been tdfited, and the charafters on it 
examined j by Mr, Franklin; from whom 
we learn, that Niebuhr has delineated them, 
with great accuracy : but without fuch teflj- 
monyl fliould have fufpedted the correftnefs of 
thd delineation ; becaufe the Hanijb traveller 
has exhibited two infcriptions in modern 
Perjiany and one of them from the fame place, 
which cannot Have been exactly tranfcribed. 
They are vciy elegant verfes of Ni'za'mi' and 
Sadi'* the of human greatnefsi but 

fi> ill engraved, or fo- ill copied, that if I had 

O not 
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not had them nearly by art, I fhould not 
have been able to read them ; and M. Rous^ 
SEAH of Lfahdn, who tranflated them with 
ihameful inaccuracy, muft have been de- 
ceived by the badnefs of the copy, or he never 
would have created a new King Wakam, by 
forming one word of Jim, and the particle 
prefixed to it. Afluming, however, that we 
may reafon as conclufively on the tdiaraiSlers 
publilhed by Niebuhr as we might on the 
monuments themfelves, were they now before 
ns, we may begin with obferving, asCHARDiH 
had oblerved on the very Ipot, that they bear 
no reiemblance whatever to the letters ufed by 
the Gabrs in their copies of the Vendid^d, This 
I once urged, ’ in an amicable debate with 
Bahman, as a proof, that the Zend letters 
were a modern invention ; but he jfeemed to 
hear me without fiirprife ; and infifted that the 
letters to which 1 alluded, and which he had 
often fecn, were monumental charadters never 
Tiled in books, and intended either to conceal 
fbmereli^ous myfteries from the vulgar, or to 
difplay the art of the Sculptor, like the embel- 
lilhed C^ck and Nagar) in feveral j^rabtan and 
Indian monuments. He wondered, that any 
man could ferioufly doubt the antiquity of tho 
Pahloft^ letters ; and, in truth, the inlcriprion 
behind the horfe of Rujiam, which Nibbhhe 

has 
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has alfo given us, is apparently Pahladi, and 
might with ibme pains be decyphered. That 
charaflel: was extremely rude, and feems to 
have be6n written, like the Roman and the 
Arahick^ in a Variety of hands ; for I remem- 
her to have examined a rare collection of old 
JPerJtan Coins in the Mufeum of the great Ana- 
tomift William Hunter, and though I be- 
lieve the legends to be Fahlavi, and had no 
doubt that they were coins of Parthian Kings, 
yet I could not read the infcriptions without 
wafting more time than I had then at com- 
tnand, in comparing the letters, and afcertaining 
the propottiotis in which they feverally oc- 
curred. The grofs Pahla’Oi was improved by 
Zera'tushTj or his difciples, into an elegant 
and peffpicuOus chara<Jter, in which the Zenik’^ 
*oeJlk was copied ; and both were written from 
the right hand to the left like other Chaldaick 
alphabets, for they are manifeftly both of Chcd^ 
dean origin ; but the Zend has the lingular ad- 
vantage of exprelfing all the long and Ihort 
Vowels, by diftirlCt marks, m the body of each 
Word, and all the words are diftinguilhed by? 
/ull-points between .them J lb that if modern 
Petjian wcjse unmixed with Arahick, it might 
bp written in Zind with the greateft conve- 
uience, as anyone may perceive by copying in 
that, character a few pages of the Shdnkmah. 

O a Aa 
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As to the unknown infcriptions in the palace of 
Jemshi^d, it may reafbnably be doubted, 
whether they contain a fyftem of letters which 
any nation ever adopted. In Jive of them, the 
letters, which are (eparated by points, may be 
reduced to forty, at leaft I can diftinguifb no 
more eflentially different ; and they all feem to 
be regular variations and compclitions of a 
ftraight line and an angular figure like the head 
of a javelin, or a leaf (to ufe the language of 
botatiifts) hearted and lanced. Many of the 
letters appear to have been formed of 
fimilar elements ; and it has been obferved, 
that the writings at Perfepolis bear a ftrong 
refemblance to that which the Irijb call Oghctn. 
The vi^ord Agam, in Sanfcrit^ means myjierious 
knowledge ; but I dare njpt affirm, that the two 
words had a common oi igin ; and only mean 
to fuggeft, that if the. characters in quvffion 
be really alphabetical, they were probably fecret 
and facerdotal j or a mere cypher, peihaps, of 
which the priefts only had a key. They 
might, t imagine, be decyphered, if the lan- 
guage were certainly known ; but in all the 
other infcriptions of the lame fort, the cha- 
racters are too complex, and the variations of 
‘them too numerous, to admit an opinion, that 
they could be lymbols of articulate found ; for 
even the Nligar) lyffem, which has more diltinCt 

letters. 
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letters than any known alphabet, confifts only 
of forty-nine limple charafters, two of which 
are mere fubftitutions, and four of little ufe in 
Sanfcritf or in any other language ; while the 
more complicated figures, exhibited by Nie- 
buhr, mufl be as numerous at eafi: as the 
Chinefe keys, which are the figns of ideas only, 
and {bme of which refemble the old Perjian 
letters at IJiakhr : the Danijb traveller was con- 
vinced, from his own obfervation, that they 
were written from the left hand, like all the 
charadters ufed by Hindu nations. But I mulb 
leave this dark fubjedt, which 1 cannot illu- 
minate, with a remark formerly made by my- 
self, that the Iquare Chaldatck letters, a few of 
which are found in the Perjian ruins, appear to 
have been originally the lame with the Diva- 
n%efr\ before the latter were enclofed, as we 
fjow lee thetji, in angular frames, 

11. The primeval religion of Ir^n^ if we rely 
on the authorities adduced by Mohsani Fa'ni', 
yvzs that which Newton calls the oldefi: (and 
it may juftly be called the nobleft) of all reli- 
gions 5 a firm belief that one Supreme God 
‘‘ made the world by his pow'er, and qon- 
“ tinu41y governed it by his Jsrovidence; a 
pious fear, love, and adoration of him ; a 
** due rwerence for parents and aged pcrlons j 
** a fraternal af^dHon for the whole human 
*♦ Ipecies $ and a compaffionate tenderheis even 
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“ for the brute creation.” A fyftem of devo-s 
tion fo pure and fublime could hardly, among 
mortals, be of long duration ; aqd we learn 
from ^3$ Dabijian^ that the popular worfhip of 
the Iranians f under HtfsHANG, was purely 
Sahian ; a word of which I cannot offer any 
certain etymology, but which has beep deduced 
by grammarians from Sahh^ a hofiy and particu-? 
larly the hoji of heceoen,, or the cehjiial bodies, 
in the adoration of which the Sabifin ritual is 
believed to have confifted. There is»a defcrip- 
tion in the learned work juft mentioned of the 
feveral Perfan temples dedicated to the fun and 
planets, of the ipoages adored in them, and of 
the magnificent proceflions to them on pre- 
fcribed feftivals, one of which is probably re- 
prefented by fculpture in the ruined city of 
Jemshi'p- But the planetary worlhip in Perfa 
feems only a part of a far more complicated 
religion which we now find in theft Indian. 
province#! ; for MohsAn affures us, that, ip 
the opinion of the beft informed Perfians who 
profefied the faith of Hu'shang, diftinguifhed 
from that of Zera''tusht, the firft monarch 
of Irbn and of the whole earth w^s Maha'pa'd, 
a wofd apparently S^^feri^, who divided the 
P“ople into four orders, the religious, the mili- 
tary, the copinurdal, apd the /ervile\ to which 
he afiigned names unqueftiopably the fame in 
their 9rigip with thofe ppvy applied to the four 

primary 
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primaiy clafles of the Hindus, They added, 
that he received from the Creator, and promul- 
gated among men, a facred book in a hecevenly lan^ 
guage, to which the Mufelman author gives the 
Arahick title of Defdt'ir, or Regulations, but the 
original name of which he has not mentioned ; 
and that fourteen Maha'ea'ds had appeared or 
would appear in human ihapes for the govern- 
ment of this world. Now when we know that 
the Hindus believe in fourteen Menu’s, .or ce- 
Jeftial |)erfonages with limilar funftions, the 
firft of whom left a book of regulations, or divine 
ordinances, which they hold equal to the Veda, 
and the language of which they believe to be 
that of the Gods, we can hardly doubt, that 
the firft corruption of the pureft and oldeft re- 
ligion was the lyftem of Indian theology in- 
vented by the Brhhmans, and prevalent in thbfe 
territories where the book of Maha'ba'd, or 
Menu, is at this hour the ftandard of all reli^ous 
and moral duties. The acceilion of CayVmers 
to the throne of Berfa, in the dghth or ninth 
century before Christ, feems to have been 
accompanied by a confiderable revolution both 
in government knd religion. He was moft pro- 
bably of a different race from MuMbddians, 

who preceded him, and began perhaps the new 
fyftem of national faith which Hu^shang, whole 
P^mp it b<r^s, pompleted ; but thp refi^mation 
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was partial ; for, while they rejeded the com- 
plex polytheilin of their predecellbrs, they re-r 
tained the Jayvs of Maha'ba'd with a luperfti- 
tious veneration for the fun, the planets, and 
fire ; thus refombling the Hindu fo^s calle^ 
Sauras and Sagnicas ; the fecond of which is 
very numerous at Banares, where many agni-^ 
hofras are continually blazing; and where the 
Sdgnicas, when they enter pn their facerdotal 
office, kindle, with two pieces of the hard 
wood Semit a fire whiph they keep flighted 
through their lives for their nuptial ceremony, 
the performance of folemn facrifices, the obfo- 
quies of departed anceftors, and their own fu- 
neral pile. 'This remarkable rite was conti- 
nued by Zera'tusht ; who reformed the old 
religion by the addition of genii, or angels, pre- 
fiding over months and days ; of new ceremo- 
nies in the veneration fhewn to fire ; of a neiy 
work which he pretended to have received from 
heaven ; and, above all, by eftabliftiiug the ac- 
tual adoration of One Supreme Being. He was 
born, according to Mohs an, in the d^ftrifk of 
Rat i and it yvas he, not, as Ammianu's aflerts, 
hi§ protestor pusHTASB, who travelled into 
India, that he might receive information from 
the BrkLmans in theology and ethicks. ' It is 
bare|y poffible that Pythagoras knew Him in 
the capital pf ^ak ; but the Grecian fage mu(l 

then 
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?:kea have been far advanced in years, and we 
fjiave no certain evidence of an intercourfe be- 
tween the two philofophers. The reformed rcli-s- 
gion of Per^a continued in force till that country 
was fubdned by the Mufelmans ; and, without 
ftudying the Zend^ we have ample information 
concerning it in the modern Perjian writings 
of feveral who profeffed it. Bahman always 
nanied Zera^tusht with reverence ; but he 
wsB in truth a pure Theift, and ftrongly dif- 
claimed any adoration of the fire or other ele- 
ments : he denied tliat the doftrine of two co-ji 
eval principles, fupremely good and fupremely 
bad, formed any part of his faith ; and he often 
repeated with emphafis the verfes of Firdausi 
on the proftradon of Cyrus and his paternal 
grandfather before the blazing 4tar : “ Think 
not that they were adorers of fire, for that 
element was only an exalted objeA, on the 
luftre of which they fixed their eyes ; they 
humbled themfelves a whole week before 
“ God ; and, if thy underftanding be ever fo 
** little exerted, thou muft acknowledge thy 
dependence on the Being fupremely pure,*’ 
In a ftory, Sadi, near the clofe of his beautiful 
Bifihn, concerning the idol of So'mana't’h, 
pr Maha‘'dk'va, confounds the religion of the 
Hindus with that of the Gahrs^ calling the 
Brahmans not only Moghs (which might be 
, juftified by a paflage in the Mefnmsi)^ but even 

re^de^rs 
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readers of the Zend and Pazend, Now, whe-. 
ther this confufion proceeded from real or pre- 
tended ignorance, I cannot decide ; but am as 
firmly convinced that the doctrines of the Zend 
were diftin£t from thole of the Feda, as I am 
that the religion of the Brahmans^ with whom 
we converfe every day, prevailed m PerJia before 
the accefiion of CAYtfMERS, whom the Parsi^s^ 
from relpedt to his memory, confider as thefirft 
of men, although they believe in m univerfat 
deluge before his reign. 

With the religion of the old Perjhns their 
^htlofophy (or as much as we know of it) was 
intimately cpnne^ed ; for they were affiduous 
obfervers of the Inminaries, which they adored 
and eftablilhed, according to Mohsan, who 
confirms, in fome degree, the fragments of 
Berosus, a number of artificial cycles with 
diftinfl: names, which feem to indicate a know- 
Jedge of the period in whjph the equinoxes ap- 
pear to revolve: they are laid allb to have 
known the moft wonderful powers of nature, 
and thence to have acquired the fame of magi- 
cians and enchanters. But I will only detain 
you with a -few remarks on that metaphyfical 
itheology which has been profelled immemo-? 
fially by a numerous ledt of Perjians and Hindusy 
was carried in part into Greece^ and prevails 
^yen noyv ^onp the ieari^ied ^ujelmansy who 

fomcs 
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■fometimes avow it without referve. The mo- 
dern philofophers of this perfualion are called 
Si^s, either from the Greek word for a fc^e^ or 
from the woollen mantle which they ufed to 
wear in fome provinces of Perjla. Their funda- 
mental tenets are, That nothing exifts abfolutely 
but God'; that the human foul is an emanation 
from his eflence, and, though divided for a 
time from its heavenly iburce, will be finally 
re-united with it ; that the highefr poffible hapT 
pinefg will arife from its re-union j and that the 
chief good of mankind, in this tranfitory world, 
confifts in as perfeft an union with the Eternal 
Spirit as the incumbrances of a morral frame 
will allow ; that^ for this purpojfe, they fhould 
jbreak all connexion (or tadlhfhf as they call it) 
with extrinfick objects, and pals through life 
without attachments, as a fwimmcr in the ocean 
frrikes freely without the impediment of clo‘ hes ; 
$hat they Ihojild be frraight and free as the cy- 
prels, whole fruit is hardly perceptible, and 
not fink under a load like fruit-trees cttached,to 
a trellis; that if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the Ibul, the idea of celeftial 
beauty mullt overwhelm it in extatick delight ; 
that, fof w^t of apt words to exprefs the ‘di- 
vine perfedlions and the ardour of devotion, we 
mull: borrow fuch expreffions as approach the 
nearefr our ideas, wd fpeak of Beauty and 
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Love in a tranfcendant and myftical fcnfe ; that, 
like a reed torn- from its native bank, like wax 
leparated from its delicious honey, the foul df 
man bewails its difunion with melancholy mujickj 
and Iheds burning tears, like the lighted taper, 
waiting pallionately for the moment of its ex- 
tinftion, as a difengagement from earthly tram- 
mels, and the means of returning to its Onl^ 
Beloved. Such in part (for I omit the minuter 
and more fubtile metaphyficks of the 
which are mentioned in ^he 'Dahifihn) is the 
wild and enthufiaftick religion of the modern 
Lerjian poets, efpccially of the fweet Ha*fiz 
and the great Maulcedi : fuch is the fyftem of 
the FeMnti phllofophers and bed: lyrick poets of 
India % and as 'it was a lyftem of the highed: an- 
tiquity in both nations, it may be added to the 
jnany other proofs of an immemorial affinity 
between them, , 

III. On the ancient monuments of Per/ian 
fculpture and architedure, we have already 
made fuch obfervations as were difficient for 
our.purpofe} nor will you he futpnied at the 
diverfity between the figures at Elepbantaj 
which are nianifeftly Hinduy and thole at Prr-* 
Jepolisy which arp merely Sabian, if you con-s 
cur with me in believing, that the Takhtl 
^«^<<afwaserefted,after the time of Ca y'umers, 
yrbicn the ha4 rnigrated' frqm /rdtt, 
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and when their intricate mythology had 
perfeded by the Ampler adoration of the planets 
and of fire. 

IV. As to the fciences or artsoi the old Per~ 
fianSt I have little lO fay ; and no complete evi- 
dence of them is-ound to exift. Mohs an fpeaks 
more than once of ancient vcrfes in the Pahlavi 
language ; and Bahman affured me, that Ibme 
fcanty remains of them had been preferved. 
Their mufic and painting, which Naza'mi ce- 
lebrated, have irrecoverably perilhed ; and in 
regard to Ma'ni', the painter and impoftor, 
whofebook of drawings called which he 

pretended to be divine, is fuppofed to have been 
defiroyed by the Chtnefe^ in whole dominions 
he had fought refuge, the whole tale is too mo- 
dern to throw any; light on the queftions before 
us concerning the origin of nations and the in- 
habitants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved, by clear evidence 
and plain reafoning, that a powerful monarchy 
was eftabliflied in Iren long before the jiffyrian^ 
or Ptflid&di^ government ; that it was in truth 
a Hindu monarchy, though if any chufe to call 
it Cufian, Cafdean, or Scytbiany we’ Ihall not 
enter into a debate on mere names ; that it fub- 
fifted many centuries ; and that its hiftory has 
been ingrafted on that of the Hindus, who 
founded the monarchies of Ayodhyd and htdra* 

frefiha\ 
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prejiha ; that the language of the firft PerJuiH 
empire was the mother of the Sanferit, and con- 
fequently of the Zend and Parji, as well as of^ 
Greek, Latin, and Gothick ; that the language 
of the ^ffyrtans was the parent of Chaldaick and 
Pahlavi ; and that the primary Tartarian lan- 
guage alfo had been current in the fame empire % 
although, as the TartarshsA no books, or even 
letters, we cannot with certainty trace their un- 
poliflied and variable idioms. We difeover 
therefore in Perjia, at the earlieft dawn of hif* 
tory, the three diftin^l: races of men, whom 
I delcribed on former occafions as poflelibrs of 
India, jiirabia. Tartary ; and whether they 
were colle£tcd in Iran from, diftant regions, or 
diverged fro^ it, as from a common center, we 
ihall eafily determine by the following confidera* 
tions. 

Let us ohferve in the firft place the cen- 
tral pofition of Iran, which is bounded by jdra-* 
hia, by Tartary, and by India ; whilft Arabia 
lies contiguous to Irhn only, but is remote from 
Tartary, and divided even from the ikirts of J«- 
diahj a confiderable gulf ; no country, there- 
fore, but Perjia feems likely to have lent forth 
its colonies to all the kingdoms of AJia. The 
Brdbmans could never have migrated from In* 
dia to Irdn, becaule they are expfefsly forbid- 
den by their oldeft exifting laws to leave the re- 
gion which they itihabit at this day ; the 

Araht 
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Arabs have not even a tradition of an emigra- 
tion into IPerJta before Mohammed, nor had 
they indeed any inducement to quit their beauti- 
ful and extenlive domains : and as to the HartarSy 
we have no- trace in hiftory of their departure 
-from their plains and fOrefts till *the invafion of 
the 'J^edes, who, according to etjmplogifls, 
were the foils of Madai ; and even they were 
conduffccd by princes of an AJfyrian family. 
1 he three races therefore, whom we have al- 
ready ‘ mentioned (and more than three we 
have not yet found), migrated from Irdfi, as from 
their common country. And thus the Saxon 
chronicle, I prefume from good authority, 
brings the firft inhabitants of Britain from 
Armenia ; while a late very learned writer con- 
cludes, after all his laborious refoarches, that 
the Goths or Scythians came from Perjia ; and 
another contends with great force, that both 
'the Irijh and old Britons proceeded feverally 
from the borders of the Cajpian ; a coincidence 
of conclulions from different media, by perfons 
wholly unconnedted, which could fcarce have 
happened, • if they were not grounded on folid 
principles. We may therefore hold this propo- 
lition firmly eftabliflied. That Iran, or Perjia in 
its larged fenfo, was the true center of popu- 
lation, of knowledge, of languages, and of arts ; 
which, indead of travelling wedward only, as 
d has been feiicifully fuppoled, or eaftward, as 

might 
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nufht with equal teafon have beeh aflkte^, 
we expanded in all direftions to all the regions 
of the world in which the Hindi race had fet- 
tled tinder various denominations. But, whe- 
ther Afia has not produced other races of men 
diftind from the Bin Jus, the Ards, or the f 
tm, or whether any apparent diveriity may not 
have fprungfrom an intermixture of thofe three 
in different proportions^ muft be the fubjed of 
a future encjuiry. 
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O N THE 

CHINESE. 


BEING THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARYDISCOURSS 
DELIVERED TO THE SOCIETY FEB. 25, I79O. 


GENTLEMEN, 

A lthough we are at this moment con- 
fiderably nearer to the froptier of China 
than to the fiirtheil limit of the Britijh domi- 
nions in Hmdujihn, yet the firft ftep that we 
lhall take in the phUofophical journey which 
I propofe for your entertainment at the prefent 
meeting, will carry us to the utmoft verge of 
the habitable globe known to the beft geogra- 
phers of old Greece and .Egypt; beyond the 
boundary of whofe knowledge we fliall difcern, 
from the heights of the northern mountains, an 
Empire nearly equal in furface to a fquare of 
fifteen degrees ; an Empire, of which I do not 
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mean to affign the precife limits, but which wtf 
may confider, for the purpofe of thisDifier- 
tation, as embraced on two fides by Tartary 
and India, while the ocean feparates its other 
fides from various jijiatick ifles of great im- 
portance in the commercial fyftem of Europe : 
annexed to that immenle tradt of land is the 
peninfiila of Corea, which a vaft oval bafon di- 
vides from Nifon or Japan ; a celebrated and 
imperial ifland, bearing in arts and in arms, in 
advantage of fituation, but not in felicity of go- 
vernment, a pre-eminence among eaftern king- 
doms analogous to that of Britain among the 
nations of the wefi:. So many climates are in- 
cluded in fo prodigious an area, that while the 
principal emporium of China lies nearly under 
the tropiek, its metropolis enjoys the tempera- 
ture of Samarkand : fuch foo is the divti fity of 
foil in its fifteen provinces, that, while fbme, 
of them are exquifitely fertile, richly culti- 
vated, and extremely populous, others are 
barren and rocky, dry and unfruitful, , with 
plains as wild or mountains as rugged as any in 
Scythia ; and thofe either wholly deferred, or 
peopled by favage hordes, who, if they be not 
ftill independent, have been very lately fiibdued 
by the perfidy, rather than the valour, of a 
monarch, who has perpetuated his own breach 
of faith in a Chinefe poem, of which I have feen 
a tranflation. 


Tub 
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The word Chinas concerning which I (hall 
offer forae new remarks, is well known to the 
people whom we call the Chmefe ; but thej 
never apply it (I fpeak of the learned among 
them) to themfelves, or to their country : 
themfelves, according to Father Visdeeou, 
they deferibe as the people of Han, or of fome 
other illuflrious family, by the memory of whole 
aflions j:hey flatter their national pride ; and 
their country they call Chtim-cue, or the Central 
Kingdom, reprefenting it in their lymbolical 
characters by a parallelogram exadtly bifeiSted : 
at other times they diflinguifh it by the words 
Tien-hia, or What is under Heaven, meaning 
all that is valuable on Earth. Since they never 
name themfelves with moderation, they would 
have no right to complain, if they knew that 
European authors have ever fpoken of them in 
the e'ktremes of applaule or of cenfure : by 
fome they have been extolled as the oldeft and 
the wifeft, as the moft learned and mofl: inge- 
nious, of nations ; whilfl: others have derided 
their pretenfions to antiquity, condemned their 
government as abominable, and arraigned their 
manners as inhuman, without allowing them 
an element of fcience, or a Angle art, for which 
they have not been indebted to fome more an- 
cient and more civilized race of men. The 
truth perhaps lies, where we ufually find it, 

between 
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between the extremes ; but it is not my deflgn to 
accufe or to defend the Chinefe, to deprefs or to 
aggrandize them : I fhall confine myfelf to the 
difcuffion of a queftion connedted with my 
former Difcourfes, and far lefs eafy to be folved 
than any hitherto ftarted : “ Whence came 
“ the fingular people, who long had governed 
China, before they were conquered by the 
“ Tartars On this problem, the folution 
of which has no concern, indeed, with our 
political or commercial interefts, but a very 
material connexion , if I miftake not, with in- 
terefts of a higher nature, four opinions have 
been advanced, and all rather peremptorily 
alTerted, than fupported by argument and evi- 
dence. By a few writers it has been urged, 
that the Chinefe are an origrnal race, who have 
dwelled for ages, if not from eternity, *n the 
land which they now poflefs : by others, and 
chiefly by the miflionaries, it is aflerted,that they 
fprang from the fame frock with the Hebrews 
vcA Arabs: a third affertion is, that of Arabs 
themfelves, and of M. Pauw, who hold it in- 
dubitable that they were originally Tartars 
defeending in wild clans from the freeps of 
Imam : and a fourth, at leaft as dogmatically 
pronounced as any of the preceding, is that of 
the Brdhmans, who decide, without allowing 
any appeal from their decifion, that the Chinas 
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(for fo they are named in .Sanfcrit) were 
Hindus of the CJhatriya, or military, clafs, 
who, abandoning the privileges of their tribe, 
rambled in different bodies to the north'eaft of 
Bengal ; and forgetting by degrees the rites 
and religion of their anceftors, eftablifhed fe- 
parate principalities, which were afterwards 
united in the plains and valleys which arc 
now pofiefled by them. If any one of the three 
lafl: opimons be juft, the firft of them rauft ne- 
celVarily be relinquiflied ; but of thofe three, 
the firft cannot poffibly be fuftained ; becaufe 
it refts on no firmer fupport than a foolifli' re- 
mark, wliether true or falle, that Sem, in Cbi~ 
Wife^ means /j/9 procreation i and becaufe a 
tea-plant is not more different from a palm, 
than a Chinefe from an jirab : they are men, 
indeed, as the tea and the palm are vegetables ; 
but human fagacity*could not, I believe, dis- 
cover any other trace of refemblance between 
them. One of the Arabs, indeed, an account 
of whole voyage to India and China has beer^ 
tranflated by Renaudot, thought the Chinefe 
not only handfomer (according to his ideas of 
beauty) than the Hindus, but even more like 
his own countrymen in features, habiliments, 
carriages, manners and ceremonies; and this 
may be true, without proving an acftual rc- 
^mblarice between the Chinefe and Arabs, ex- 

? 3 cept 
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cept ill drefs and complexion. The next opi- 
nion is more connected with that of the Brah- 
mans than M. Pauw, probably, imagined; 
for though he tells us exprefsly, that by Scy- 
thians he meant the Turks or Tartars, yet the 
dragon on the ftandard, and fbme other pecu- 
liarities, frbm which he would infer a clear 
affinity between the old Tartars and the Chi- 
iiefe, belonged indubitably to thofe Scythians 
who are known to have been Goths ; and the 
Goths had manifeflly a common lineage with 
the Hmdus, if his own argument, in the Pre- 
face to his Refearches, on the fimikrity of 
language be, as all men agree it is, irrefra- 
gable. That Chinefe were anciently of a 
Tartarian flock, is a piopoution, which I can- 
not otherwife difprove for the prefent, than by 
inlifling on the total diffimilarity of thetwo races 
in manners and arts, particularly in the fine arts 
of imagination, which the Tartars, by their 
own account, never cultivated ; but if wc Ihcw 
fliong grounds for believing that the firft Chi- 
nefe were aftually of an Indian race, it will fol- 
low, that M. P A-Uw and the Arabs are miflaken : 
it is to the dilluflion of this new, and, in my 
opinion, very interefting point, that I fhall con- 
fine the remainder of my Difcourfe. 

In the Sanfcrii Inflitiites of Civil and Reli- 
gious Duties, revealed, as the Hindus believe, 

by 
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by Men IT, the fon of Brahma^ w? find the 
following curious paflage : “ Many families of 
“ the military clafs, having gradually aban- 
“ doned the ordinances of the Vfda, and 
“ the company of Brahmans ^ lived in a ftate 
of degradation ; as the people of Pundraca 
and Odra^ thofe of Drav/ra and Cam- 
“ h^af the Tavanas and Sacas, the Phradas 
“ and Pahlavas, the Chinas and fome other 
*•' nations.” A full comment on this text 
would here be fuperfluous ; but Cnee the tefi- 
timony of the Indian author, who, though 
certainly not a divine perfonage, was as cer- 
tainly a very ancient lawyer, moralift, and hif- 
torian, is direfl and pofitive, difinterefted and 
unfufpe(flcd, it would, I think, decide the 
queftion before us, if we could be. fure that 
the word China fignified a Chineje^ as all the 
Pandits^ whom I Iftive feparately confulted, 
afiert with one voice : they aflure me, that 
the CUnas of Menu fettled in a fine country 
to thenorth-eaft of Gaur, and to the eaft of 
Camarhp and HepU ; that they have long been, 
and ftill are, famed as ingenious artificers ; and 
that they had themfelves feen old Chine fe idols, 
which bore a manifeft relation to the primitive 
religion of India, before Buddha’s appear- 
ance in it. A well-informed Pandit fliewed 
fne a Sanfcril book in Cajbmirian letters, which* 

P 4 he 
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he faid, was revealed by Siva hlmfelf, an<^ 
entitled Sa^ifangamat he read to me a whole 
chapter of it on the heterodox opinions of the 
Chinas, who were divided, lays the author, 
into near two hundred clans. I then laid before 
him a map of jijta ; and when 1 pointed to 
CaJJjmir, his owncounti^, he inllantly placed 
his finger on the north-weftern provinces of 
China, where the Chinas, he laid, firll efi:a~ 
blilhed themlelves ; but he added, ^-ax Maha- 
ch'ma, which was alfo mentioned in his book, 
extended to the eallern and fouthern oceans. 
I believe, neverthelefs, that the Chinefe Em- 
pire, as we now call it, was not formed when 
the laws of Menh were colleded ; and for this 
belief, fo repugnant to the general opinion, I 
am bound to offer pay bell: reafons. If the 
outline of hiftory and chronology for the lall; 
two thouland years be c<srre£tly traced, (and 
we mull: be hardy Icepticks to doubt it) the 
poems of Ca'li'da's were compofed before the 
beginning of our era : now it is clear from in- 
ternal and external evidence, that the ’Rlimhyai} 
and Mahdbharat were confiderably older than 
the produdlions of that poet ; and it appears 
from the ftyle and metre of the Dherma Sajira^ 
revealed by Menu, that it was reduced to 
writing long before the age of Va'lmic or 
Vya'jSA, the fecond of whom names it with 

applaufe ; 
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applaufe; wc (hall not, ‘therefore, bethought 
extravagant, if we place the compiler of thole 
laws between a thoufand and fifteen hundred 
years before Christ ; elpeciallj as Buddha, 
whofe age is pretty well afcertained, is not 
rnentioned in tlaenn ; but in the twelfth cen- 
tury before our era, the Chinefe Empire was at 
ieaft in its cradle. This fadt it is neceffary to 
prove ; and my firf|: witnefs is Confucius 
himfelf. I know to what keen fatire I lhall 
expofe,niyfelf by citing that philolbpher, after 
the bitter farcafms of M. Pauv/ againft him 
and againft the tranflators of his mutilated, but 
valuable, works ; yet I quote, without fcruple, 
the book entitled Lu'n Y v', Q,f which I poffefs 
the original with a verbal tranflation, and which 
i know to be fufiiciently authentick for my 
prefent purpofe : in the fecond part of it 
CoN-FU-Tsu declares, that “ although he, 
“ like other men, *could relate, as mere lefl’/ns 
** of morality, the hiftories of the firft and 
“ fecond imperial houfes, yet, for •want of evi~ 
** dence, he could give no certain account of 
them.** Now, if the. Chinefe themlelves 
do not even pretend, that any hiftorical mo- 
nument exifted, . iri the age of Confucius, 
preceding the rife of their third dynafty about 
eleven hundred years before the epoch, 

we may juftly cpnclude, that the reign of 
Vu'vAM was in the infancy of their Empire, 

which 
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which hardly grew to maturity till fome ages af-* 
ter that prince ; and it has been allerted by very 
learned hut'opeans, that even of the third dy- 
riafty, which he has the feme of having raifed, no 
unliiipedled memorial can now be produced. 

It was not till the eighth century before the 
birth of Our Saviour, that a {mall kingdom was 
ere(9:ed in the province of Shen-s/, the capital 
of which ftood nearly in the ihhty-jifth degree 
of northern latitude, and about five degrees to 
the well: of Si-gan : both the country Ind its 
metropolis were called CUn^ and the dominion 
of its princes was gradually extended to the eafl: 
and weft. A king of C6'«, \vho makes a figure in 
thcShdhndma among the allies of Afra'siya'b, 
was, I prefume, a fbvereign of the country 
juft meptioned ; and the river of Chinny which 
the poet frequeptly names as the limit of his 
eaftern geography, feems to htf\?ebeen the2^//ow 
JRJver, which the Chinefi introduce at the be- 
ginning- of their fabulous annals, I fhould be 
tempted to expatiate on fo curious a fubjedt ; 
but the prefent occafion allows nothing fuper- 
fluous, and permits me only to add, that Man- 
gukha'n died in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, before the city of Chin, which was 
afterwards taken by Kublai ; and that 'the poets 
of Irdft perpetually allude to the diftricls around 
it which they celebrate, with Cbegtl and Kho-^, 
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len^ for a number of mufk-animals roving oa 
their hills. The territory of CUn, fo called 
by the old Hindus^ by the PerJtanSt and by the 
Chinefe (while the Greeks and Arabs were 
obliged, by their defetbive articulation, to mif- 
call it aS'«), gave its name to a race of Emperors* 
whofe tyranny made their memory fo unpopu- 
lar, that the modern inhabitants of China hold 
the word in abiiorrence, and fpeak of them-; 
felves as the peofde of a milder and more vir- 
tuous dynafty ; but it is highly probable that 
the whole nation defcended from the Chinas of 
Menu, and mixing with the Tartars, by 
whom the plains of Honan and the more 
fouthern provinces were thinly inhabited, 
formed by degrees the race of men whom we 
now fee in pofieffion of the noblefo empire in 
AJia. 

In fupport of an opinion, which I offer as the 
refult of long and anxious inquiries, I fliould 
regularly proceed to examine the language and 
letters, religion and philofophy, of the prefent 
Chinefe, and fubjoin fome remarks on their an- 
cient monuments, on their fciciice, and on their 
arts, both liberal and mechanical : but their 
fpoken language, not having been preferved by 
the ufual lymbols of articulate founds, muft 
have been for many ages in a continual flux ; 
their letters, if we may fo call them, are 
merely the fymbols of ideas ; their popular 
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religion was imported from India in an age 
comparatively modern ; and their philofophy 
feems yet in fo rude a flate, as hardly to deferve 
the appellation : they have no ancient monuments^ 
from which their origin can be ti aced even by 
plaufible conjecture ; their faiences are wholly 
fxoticl, and their mechanical arts have nothing 
'in them charaCtefiftic of a particular family ; 
nothing which any let of men, in a country lb 
highly favoured by nature, rnight not have dif- 
povered and improved. They have, indeed, 
both national .mufic and national poetry, and 
both pf them beautifully pathetick ; but of 
painting, fculpture, or architecture, as arts of 
imagination, they feem (like other ylfaticks") 
to have no idea. Inltead, therefore, of enlarg- 
ing feparately on each of thole heads, I lliali 
briefly enquire, how far the literature ajid re- 
ligious practices of China confirm or oppofe the 
prepo^tion which I have advanced. 

The declared and fixed opinion of M. he 
Guignes, on the fubjeCt before us, is nearly 
connected with that of the Brahmans : he main- 
tains, that the Chinefi. were emigrants from 
B-gypt ; and the BgyptianSi or Ethiopians (for 
they were clearly the lame people), had indubi- 
tably a common origin with the old natives of 
Indian as the affinity of their languages, and of 
their inllruCtions, both religious and political, 
fully evinces; but tlcpi China vfzs peopled a few 

centuries 
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centuries before our era by a colony from .the 
banks of the Nile^ though neither Ferjtans nor 
Arabs, Tartars nor Hindus, ever heard of fuch 
an emigration, is a paradox, which the bare 
authority even of lb learned a man cannot fup- 
port ; and lince reafon grounded on fafts can 
alone decide fuch a queftion, we have a right to 
demand clearer evidence and ftronger arguments 
than any that he has adduced. The hierogly- 
pliicks of "Egypt bear, indeed, a ftrong refem- 
blancc to the mythological fculptures and paint- 
ings of India, but feem wholly diffimilar to 
the fymbolical fyftem of the Chine fe, which 
might eafily have been invented (as they alTert) 
by an individual, and might very naturally have 
been contrived by the firft Chinas, or out-caft: 
Hindus, who either never knew, or had for- 
gotten, the alphabetical charaders of "their 
wifer anceftors. As to the table and buft of 
Isis, they feem to be given up as modern 
forgeries ; but, if they were indifputably ge- 
nuine, they would be nothing to the purpole ; 
for the letters on the buft appear to have been 
defigned as alphabetical ; and the fabricator of 
them (if they really were fabricated in Europe) 
was uncommonly happy, fince two or three of 
them are exadly the fame with thofe on a metal 
pillar yet Handing in the nortti of India. In 
Egypt, if we can rely on the teftimony of the 
Greeks, who ftudied no language but their own, 

“there 
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there were two fets of alphabetical characters 5 
the one popular, like the various letters ufed in 
our Indian provinces ; and the other facerdotali 
like the J)evanrgar\ efpecially that form of it 
which we fee in the Feda : belides which, they 
had two forts of [acred fcupture ; the one Am- 
ple, like the figures of Buddha and the three 
Ra'mas ; and the other allegorical, like the 
images of Gane'sa, or Divine Wifdojn, and 
Isa'ni', or Nature, with ail their emblematical 
accompaniments: hvLt xht real char a 5 ler ol the 
Chinefe appears wholly diftinCb from any Egyp- 
tian writing, either m3''fl:erious or popular ; and 
as to the fancy of M. de Guignes, that the 
complicated lymbols of China were at firft no 
more than Phenician monograms, let us hope, 
that he has abandoned fo wild a conceit, which 
lie flatted probably with no other view than to 
dilplay his ingenuity and learning. 

W E have ocular proof, that the few radical 
characters of the Chinefe were originally (like 
our aftronomical and chymical lymbols) the 
pictures or out-lines of vifible objeCts, or figu- 
rative figns for Ample ideas, which they have 
multiplied by the moft ingenious combinations 
and the livelieft metaphors ; but as the lyflem 
js peculiar, I believe, to themfelves and the Ja- 
panefe, it would be idle and oflentatious to enlarge 
on it at prefent ; and, [ot the reafons already 
intimated, it neither corroborates nor ’weakens 

the- 
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the opinion which I endeavour to fupport. 
I’ he fame may as truly be faid of their fpoketi 
language ; for, independently of its conftant 
fluduation during a feries of ages, it has the 
peculiarity of expluding four or five founds 
which other nations articulate, and is clipped 
into monofyllablcs, even when the ideas ex- 
prefled by them, and the written lymbols for 
thofe idcasi, are very complex. This hasari’fen, 

I fuppofe, from the fingular habits of the peo- 
ple ; for though their common tongue be fo 
mujtcally accented as to form a kind of recitative, 
yet it wants tlioie grammatical accents, with- 
out which all human tongues would appear mo- 
iiofyllabick ; tljus Amita, with an accent on 
the firft fyllablc, means, in the Sanferit lan- 
guage, immeafurable ; and the natives of Ben- 
gal pronounce it Omho ; but when the reli- 
gion of Buddha, the fon of Moya^ was carried 
hence into China, the people of that country, 
unable to pronounce the name of their new 
God, called him Boe, the fon of Moye, and 
divided his epithet Amita into three lyllables 
O-Mi-To, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and exprefling them in writing by 
three diflriuft lymbols. We may judge. from 
this infta'nce, whether a comparifon of their 
fpoken tongue with the dialefls of other na- 
tions can lead to any certain conclufion as to 
their origin ; yet the infltance which I have 

given 
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given fiipplies me with art argument from 
analogy, which I produce as cohjedural only^ 
but ’which appears more plaufibls the oftener I 
confiderit. The Buddha of the Hindus is un- 
queftionably the Foe of China ; but the great 
progenitor of the Chinefe is alfo named by them 
Fo-Hi,‘ where the fecond monofyllable fignifies^ 
it leems, a ViSiim : now the anceftor of that 
military tribe whom th& Hindus call thc Chan~ 
dravanfa, or children of the Moon, wasi ac- 
/coruing to their Purdnas or legends, BuDdha, 
or the genius of the planet Mercury, from 
whom, in the fifth degree, defcended a prince 
named Druhya ; whom his fether Yaya'ti 
fent in exile to the eaft of Hindufidn, with this 
imprecation, “ May thy progeny be ignorant of 
“ the Feda'V* The name of. the baiiilhed prince 
could not be pronounced by the modern Cht^ 
nefe i and though I dare not conjecture, that 
the laft lyllable of it has been changed into 
Yao, I may neverthelefs obferve, that Yao 
was the ^th in defeentfirom Fo-hi, or at leaft 
the fifth mortal in the firft imperial dynafty ; 
that all Chmefe hiftory before him is confidered, 
by the Chinefe themfelves, as poetical or fabu- 
lous; that his father Ti- CO, like th.& Indian king 
Yaya'ti, was the firft prince who married le- 
veral women; and that Fo-hi, the head of 
their race, appeared, Izy ihe Chineje, in a pro- 
vince of the weft, and held his court in the ter- 
ritory 
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ritory of Ch'in^ where the rovers mentioned 
by the India legiflator are fuppofed to have 
fettled. Another circumftance in the parallel 
is very remarkable : according to Father De 
Premare, in his Ti-adton Chtnefe Mythology, 
the mother of Fo~hi was the daughter of 
Heaven^ furnamed Fl<ywer4oving ; and as the 
nymph was walking alone on the bank of a 
river with 2 . fimilar name, flie found herfelf on 
a fudden encircled by a rainbow ; foon after, 
which flic became pregnant, and at the end of 
twelve years was delivered of a foil radiant as 
herfelf, who, among other titles, had that of 
Su'i, or Star of the Tear. Now, in the my. 
thological fyftem of the Hindus^ the nymph 
Ro'hini', who prefides over the fourth lunar 
inanfion, was the favourite jcuiflrdfs of So'ma, 
Or the MooHy among whofe numdrous epithets, ' 
we find CumudaHdyaca, or delighting in a fpe- 
cies of water-flower, that bloflbms at night } 
and theit offspring was Budha, tegent of a 
Jjlanet, and called allb, from the names of his 
parentSj Rauhinf/ya or Saumya. It is true, 
that the learned Miflionary explains thd word 
Su'i by juptTER J but an exa<9: refcmhlancd 
between two fuch fables could not have been 
expected ; and it is fuffleient for my purpole 
that they leem to haVc a’ family likeiiefs.; The 
God Budha, lay the Indians, married Ila', 

whofe 
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whofe father was preferved in a miraculous ark 
from an univerfal deluge : now, although I 
cannot infill: with confidence, that the rain- 
bow in the Chlneje fable alludes to the Mojaick 
narrative of the Flood, nor build any folid ar- 
.gument on the divine perlbnage Niu-va, of 
wbofe charafler, and even of whofe fex, the 
hifiorians of China fpeak very doubtfully ; I 
may, neverthelefs, affure you, after full en- 
quiry and coiifideration, that the Chhtefe, like 
the Hindus^ believe this earth to have been 
wholly covered with water, which, in works 
of undifputed authenticity, they defcribe as 
fiowing abundantly^ then fubjidingt and fepa- 
rating the higher from the lower age of mankind’, 
that the divifon cf time, from which their poe- 
tical hiftory begins, jufi: preceded the appear- 
ance of Fo-hi on the mountains of CKn, but 
that the great inundation, in the reign of Yao, 
was either confined to the low-lands of his 
kingdom, if the whole account of it be not a 
fable, or if it contain any allufion to the Flood 
of Noah, has been ignorantly mifplaced by. 
the Chinefe Annalifis. 

The importation of a new religion into 
China, in the firft century of our Era, mufi: 
lead us to fuppofe, that the former fyftera, 
, whatever it "was, had been found inadequate to 
the purpole of reftraining the great body of the 
people from thofe offences agaiuft confcience 

and 
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and virtue which the civil power could not 
reach ; and it is hardly poffible that, without 
fuch reftriftions, any government could long 
have fubfifted with felicity } for no government 
can long fubfill: without equal juftice, and juf- 
tice cannot be adminiftered without the fanftions 
of religion; Of the religious opinions enter- 
tained by Confucius and his followers we 
may glean a general notion from the fragments 
of their works tranllated by Couplet : they 
profefled a firm belief in the Supreme Gob, 
and gave a demonftratiort of his Being, and of • 
his Providencej from the exquifite beauty and 
perfection of the celeftial bodies, and the won- 
derful order of nature in the whole fabrick of 
the vifible world. From this belief they de- 
duced a fyftem of Ethicks, which the philofo- 
pher fums up in a fbw words at the clofe of the 
JJtnyii ': “ He,” fays ConfItcius, “ who 
“ fliall be fully perfuaded, that the Lord of 
Heaven governs tho Univerfe, who fhall in 
“ all things chufe moderation, who fhall per- 
** feClly know his owri fpecies, and fo a<9: 

among them, that his life and manners may 
** conform to his knowledge of God and Man, 
** mdy be truly faid to difcharge all the duties of 
“ a fage, and to be far exalted above the com- 
“ mon herd of the human race.” But fuch 
a religion and fuch morality could never have 

i been 
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been general ; and wc find, that the people of 
Ciina had an ancient lyftem of ceremonies and 
fuperftitions, which the government and the 
philofophers appear to have encouraged, and 
which has an apparent afSnitjr with fome parts 
of the oldeft Indian worfliip : they believe in 
the agency of genii, or tutelary fpirits, pre- 
liding over the ftars and the clouds, over lakes 
and rivers, thountains, valleys, and woods, over 
certain regions and towns, overall the elements 
(of which, like the Hindus, they reckon Jive), 
and particularly over jire, the moft brilliant of 
them 5 to thole deities they offered vidims on 
high places ; and the following paflage from 
the SM-cin, or ^Bdok of Odes, is very much in 
the ftyle of the Brdhmans : “ Even they who 
** perform a lacrifice with due reverence can- 
“ not perfectly afliire themfelves, that the di* 
** vine Ipirits accept their oblations ; and far 
** lefs can they who adore the Gods with lan- 
“ guor and ofcitancy clearly perceive their 
** facred illapfes.” 

These are imperfeff traces indeed, but they 
are traces of an affinity between the religion of 
Menu and that of the Chinas, whom he names 
among the apoftates from it. M. Le Gen- 
til, obferved, he fays, a ftrong refemblance 
between the funeral rites of the Chinefi 
and the Srhddha of the Hindus ; and M, 
Bailly, after a learned inveftigation, 

concludes 
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cpncludes, that even the puerile and ablurd 
flories of the Chinefe fabulifts contain a rem- 
“ nant of ancient Indian hiftory, with a faint 
** fketch of the firft Hindu ages.’* 

As the BauddhaSf indeed, were Hindus^ it 
may naturally be imagined, that they carried 
into China many ceremonies pradtifed in their 
own country ; but the Bauddhas pofitively for- 
bad the immolation of cattle; yet we know, 
that various animals, even bulls and men, were 
anciently* facrificed by the Chinefe % befides 
which we difcover many Angular marks of re- 
lation between them and the old Hindus : as in 
the remarkable period of four hundred and 
thirty-two thoufand, and the cycle of Jixty^ 
years ; in the predileftion for the myflical num- 
ber nine\ in many fimilar .fafts and great 
feftivals, efpecially at the folftices and equi- 
noxes ; in the juft naentioned obfequies, con- 
Afting of rice and fruits, offered to the manes 
of their anceftors ; in the dread of dying child- 
lefs, left fuch offering Aiould be intermitted \ 
and, perhaps, in their common abhorrence of 
red ohjeOis, which the Indians carried ft> far, 
that Menu hjmfelf, where he allows a Breih-^ 
man to trade, if he caiinot othprwife fupport 
life, abfolutely forbids ** his trafficking in any 
fort of red cloths, whether linen or woollen, 
pr made of woven bark,^’ 

0.3 
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All the circumftances which have been 
mentioned under the two heads of literature 
and religion feem colledively to prove (as fer as 
fuch a queftion admits proof) that the Chinefe 
and Hindus vjtxe originally the fame people ; but 
having been leparated near four thoufand years, 
have retained few flrong features of their an- 
cient confanguinity, efpecially as the Hindus 
have prcfervcd their old language and ritual, 
while the Chinefe very foon loft both ; and the 
Hindus have conftantly intermarried among 
themfelves, while the Chinefe^ by a mixture 
of Tartarian blood from the time of their firft 
eftablifliment, have at length formed a race 
diftind in appearance both from Indians and 
Tartars, 

A SIMILAR diverfity has arifen, I believe, 
from fimilar caufes, between the people of 
China and Japan ; in the^lecond of which na- 
tions we have now, or foon ftiall have, as cor-r 
red and as ample inftrudion as can poffibly be 
obtained w'ithout a perfed acquaintance with 
the Chinefe charaders, 

Kempfer has taken froin M. Titsingh the 
honour of being the firft, and he from Kemp- 
fer that of being the only European, who, 
by a long refidence in Japan, and a familiair in- 
lercourfe with the principal natives of it, has 
■ been able to colled authentic niaterials for the 

natura]. 
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natural and civil hiftory of a country fecluded, 
as the Romans ufed to fayof our own Ifland, 
from the reji of the World. The works of 
thofe illuftrious travellers will confirm and em- 
bellifli each other ; and when M. Titsingh 
fhall have acquired a knowledge of Ch'mefe^ to 
which a part of his leifure in Java will be de- 
voted, his precious collection of books in that 
language, on the laws and revolutions, the na- 
tural productions, the arts, manufactures, and 
fciences, *of Japan, will be in his hands an 
inexhauftible mine of .new and impcjrtaiit in- 
formation. Both he and his predeceflbr aflert 
with confidence, and I doubt not with truth, 
that the Japanefe would refent, as an infult on 
their dignity, the bare fuggeftion of their de- 
fcent from the Chinefe, whom they furpafs in 
feveral of the mechanical arts, and, what is of 
greater confequence^ in military fpirit ; but 
they do not, I underfland, mean to deny, that 
they are a branch of the fame ancient ftem with 
the people of China ; and, were that faCt ever 
fo warmly contefted by them, it might be 
proved by an invincible argument, if the pre- 
ceding part of this Difcourfe, on the origin of 
the be thought to contain juft reafoning. 

In the firft place, it feems inconceivable, 
that the Japanefe, who never appear to have 
jpeen conquerors or conquered, ftiould have 

0^4 adopted 
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adopte(3 the whole lyftem of Chmefe literature 
with all its inconveniences and intricacies, if an 
immemorial connexion had not fublifted be- 
tween the two nations \ or, in other words, if 
the bold and ingenious race who peopled ’Japan 
in the middle of the thirteenth century before 
Christ, and about fix hundred years after- 
wards efiablifhed their monarchy, had not 
carried with them the letters and learning 
which they and the Chmefe had pofiefled in 
common ; but my principal argument is, that 
the Hindu or 'Egyptian idolatry has prevailed 
in Japan from the earlieft ages ; and among the 
idols worfhipped, according to Kempfer, in 
that country before the innovations of Sa'cya 
or Buddha, whom the Japanefe allb call 
Amida, we find many of thofe which we fee 
every day in the temples of Bengal ; particu- 
larly the Goddefs with many, arms,, reprefenting 
the powers of nature, in Egypt named Isis, 
and here Isa'ni' or Isi*, whole image, as it i^ 
exhibited by the German traveller, all the Brah^, 
mans to whom I Ihewed it immediately recog- 
nized with a mixture of pleafureand enthufiafra. 
It is very true, thatthe Chinefe differ widely from 
the natives of Japan in their vernacular dia- 
ledts, in external manners, and perhaps in the 
flrength of their mental feculties ; but as wide 
a difference ^s obfervable among all the nations 

pf 
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of the Gothic family ; and we might account 
even for a greater diflimilarity, by confidering 
the number of ages during which the feveraj. 
fwarms have been feparated from the great 
Indian hive, to' which they primarily belonged. 

The modern Japanefe gave Kempfer the 
idea of polilhed Tartars ; and it is reafonable 
to believe, that the people of Japan^ who were 
originally Hindus of the martial clafs, and ad- 
vanced farther call: ward. than the Chinas ^ have, 
like them, infenfibly changed their features 
and chara£ters by intermarriages with various 
Tartarian tribes, whom they found loolely 
fcattered over their ifles, or who afterwards 
fixed their abode in them. 

Having now fhewn, in five Difcourfes, that 
the Hrahs and Tartars were originally diftin6: 
races, while the Hindus, Cbinefe, and Japanefe ^ 
proceeded from a^pther ancient ftem, and that 
all the three ftems may be traced to Iran, as to 
a common centre, from which it is highly pro- 
bable, that they diverged in various diredions 
about four thoufand years ago, I may feem to 
have accomplifhed my defign of invefligating 
the origin of the Afatick nations ; but the 
queftions which I undertook to difcufs are not 
yet ripe for a ftrid analytical argument ; and it 
will firfl: be neceflary to examine with fcrupu- 
Jous attention all the detached or infulated races 

of 
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pf men, who either inhabit the borders of 
Indla^ Arabia, Tartojy, Perjia, and China, op 
are interfperfed in the mountainous and uncul- 
rivated parts of thofe extenfive regions. 

To this examination I (hall, at our next An- 
nual Meeting, allot an entire Difcourfe ; and 
if, after all our inquiries, no more than three 
primitive races can be found, it will be a fubfe- 
quent coniideration, whether thofe three flocks 
had one common root, and, if they had, by 
what means that root was preferycd arfiid the 
violent Ihocks which our whole globe appears 
evidently to have fljftained. 
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jfj^INZXJ' jIN (a name which has been gra-? 

dually corrupted into An%uame, Anjucm^ 
^ uanny^ and JohSnna) has been governed about 
two centuries by a colony of and exhibits 
a curious instance of the flow approaches towards 
civilization which are made by a fmall commu- 
nity, with many natural advantages, but with 
few means of improving them. An account of 
]this African illand, in which we hear the 
language apd fee thp manners of Arabia, may 
neither be unintereftingin itfelf, nor foreign to 
the obje<Stsof eiicjuiry propqfed at the inftitutioi^ 
pf our Society. » 
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On Monday the 28th of July 1783, after 
a voyage in the Crocodile of ten weeks and 
two days from the rugged iflands of Cape Verd^ 
our eyes were delighted with a profpeft fo 
beautiful, that neither a painter nor a poet could 
perfedlly reprefent it, and i'o cheering to us, 
that it can juftly be conceived by fuch only as 
have been in our preceding fituation. It was 
the fun riling in full Iplendour on the ifle of 
Mayaia (as the leamen called it), which we 
had joyfully diftinguilhed the preceding* after- 
noon by the height of its peak, and which now 
appeared at no great dijftance from the windows 
of our cabin 5 while Hinziicm^ for which we 
had fo long panted, was plainly difcernible 
a-head, where its high lands prelented them- 
fblves with remarkable boldnefs. The weather 
was feir ; the water fraooth ; and a gentle 
breeze drove us eafily before Qinner-time round 
a rock, on which the brilliant ftruck juft a year 
before, into a commodious road *, where wc 
dropped our anchor early in the evening : we 
had feen Mobila^ another lifter iftand, in the 
courle of the day. 

The frigate was prelently furrounded wdlh 
canoes, and the deck loon crowded with na- 
tives of all ranks, from the high-born chief, 
who waflicd linen, to the half-naked flave, 

* Lat. 12°. 10'. 47", S. Long. 44“. 25' 5 ', li. by the 
Mafter. 

who 
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who only paddled. Moft of them had letters 
of recommendation from ’EngViJbmen^ which 
none of them were able to read, though ther 
fpoke Englijh intelligibly ; and Ibme appeared 
vain of titles W'hich our countrymen had 
given them in play, according to their lup- 
pofed ftations ; we had lords, dukes, and 
princes on board, Ibliciting our cuftom, and 
importuning us for prefcnts. In fadl, they were 
too fenfible to be proud of empty founds, but 
juflly imagined, that thole ridiculous titles 
would lerve as marks of difbindtion, and, by 
attra(fting notice, procure for them fomething 
fubftautial. The only men of real confequence 
in the ifland, whom we law before we landed, 
were the Governor A«dullah, lecond coufiii 
to the King, and his brother Alwi', with their 
ieveralfons; all of whom will again be parti- 
cularly mentioned : they underftood Arabick^ 
feemed zealots in the Mohammedan faith, and 
admired my copies of the Alkoran ; lome verfes 
of which they read, whilft Alwi' peruled the 
opening of another Arabian mannfcript, and 
explained it in EngliJj more accurately than 
could have been expeded. 

The next morning ftiewed us the ifland in 
all its beauty ; and the fcenc was fo diverlified, 
that a diftindt view of it could hardly, have been 
exhibited by the beft pencil : you niuft, there- 
fore, be fatisfied wtth a mere defeription, writ- 
ten 
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ten on the very fpot, and compared attentively 
with the natural landfcape. We were at an- 
chor in a fine bay, and before us was a vaft am- 
phitheatre, of which you may form a general 
notion by pifluring in your minds a multitude 
of hills infinitely varied in fize and figure, and 
then fuppofing them to be thrown together, 
with a kind of artlefs fymmetry, in all imagi- 
nable pofitions. The back ground was a feries 
of mountains, one of which is pointed, near 
half a mile perpendicularly high from the level 
of the fea, and little more than three miles 
from the fhore ; all of them were richly clothed 
with wood, chiefly fruit-trees, of an exquifite 
Verdure. I had feen many a mountain of a 
llupendous height in PTales and Swijferland, 
but never faw one before, round the bofom of 
which the clouds were alraoft contiriually rol- 
ling, while its green fummit rofeflourilhing above 
them, and received from them an additional 
brightnefs. Next to this diftant tattge of hills 
was another tier, part of which appeared 
charmingly verdant, and part rather barren; 
but the contrafl: of colours changed even this 
nakednefs into a beauty : nearer ftill were in- 
numerable mountains, or rather cliffs, which 
brought down their verdure and fertility quite 
to the beach ; fo that eveiy fhade of green, the 
fweeteft of colours, was dilplayed at one view 

by 
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by land and by water. But nothing conduced 
more to the variety of this enchanting profpe<9: 
than the many rows of palm-trees, eipecially 
the tall and graceful Areca’s, on the (hores, in 
the valleys, and on the ridges of hills, where 
one might almoft fuppofe them to have been 
planted regularly by defign. A more beautiful 
appearance can fcarce be conceived, than {uch 
a number of elegant palms in fuch a fituation, 
with luxuriant tops, like verdant plumes, placed 
at juft intervals, and fhewing between them 
part of the remoter landfcape, while they left 
the reft to be fupplied by the beholder’s imagi- 
nation. The town of Matfamkdb lay on our 
left, remarkable at a diftance for the tower of 
the principal Mofque, which was built by 
Hali'mah, a Queen of theifland, from whom 
the prefent King is defceiided : a little on our 
right was a fmall town, called Bantunu Neither 
the territory of Nice, with its olives, date- 
trees, and cyprcfles, nor the ifles of Hhres, 
with their delightful orange- groves, appeared 
fo charming to me as the view from the road of 
- Minziian ; which, neverthelcfs, is far furpalled, 
as the Captain of the Crocodile afliired us, by 
many of the iflands in the fouthern ocean. If life 
were not too ftiort for the complete discharge of 
all our refpedive duties, publick and private, 
and for the acquifition even of neceffary kuow^- 

ledge 
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ledge ill any degree of perfedion, with how 
much pleafure and improvement might a great 
part of it be fpent in admiring the beauties of 
this wonderful orb, and contemplating thfe na- 
ture of man in all its varieties ! 

We haftened to tread on firm land, to which 
we had been fo long difufed, and went on Ihore, 
after breakfaft, to fee the town, and return the 
Governor’s vilit. As wc walked, attended by a 
crowd of natives, I furprized them by reading 
aloud an Ardbtck infcription over the gate of a 
Mofque, and flill more, when I entered it, by 
explaining four fentences, which' were written 
very diftindlly on the wall, fignifying, “ that: 
“ the world was given us for our own edifica- 
•* tion, not for the purpofe of raifing fump- 
“ tuous buildings ; life, for the difcharge of 
“ moral and religious duties, not for pleafu table' 
“ indulgences; wealth, to be liberally bc- 
“ flowed, not avaricioufly hoarded ; and learn- 

ing to produce good aftions, not empty dif-* 

“ putes.” We could not but refpeft the 
temple even of a falfe prophet, in which we 
found fuch excellent morality t we law nothing ' 
better among the RomiJJj trumpery in the 
church at Madera. 

When we came to Abdullah*s houfc, 
we were conduced through a flnall court-yard 
into an open room, on each fide of which wras 

a large 
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a lar^e and convenient fofa, and above it a high 
bed -place in a dark recefs, over which a chintz 
counterpane hung down from the ceiling : this 
is the general form of the heft rooms in the 
ifland ; and moft of the tolerable houfes have a 
limilar apartment on the oppofite fide of the 
court, that there may be at all hours a place in 
the ihade for dinner or for repofe. We were 
entertained with ripe dates from Teimn^ and 
the milk of cocoa-nuts ; but the heat of the 
room, which feemed acce(Eble to all who chofe 
to enter it^ and the. feent of mufk or civet, 
with which it was perfumed, foon made us de- 
firous of breathing a purer air ; nor could I be 
detained • long by the Arablck manuferipts 
which the Governor produced, but which ap- 
peared of little ufe, and confequently of no 
value, except to fuch *as love mere curiofities : 
one of them, indeed, relating to the penal law 
of the Mohammedans, I would gladly have 
purchafed at a juft price ; but he knew not what 
to alk, and I knew that better books on that fub- 
je(ft might be procured in Bengal. He then 
offered me a black boy for one of my Alkorans, 
and prefled rrie to barter an Indian drefs, which 
he had ften on board the Chip, for a cow and dalf j 
the golden flippers attraded him moft, fincehis 
wife, he faid, would like to wear them i and 
for that reafon I made him a preferit of them * 

R but 
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but had deftined the book and the robe for h5s 
iiiperior. No high opinion could be formed of 
Sayyad Abdullah, who feemed very eager 
for gain, and very fervile where he expedled it. 

Our next vilit was to Shaikh Sa'lim, the 
King’s eldeft fon ; and if we had feen him firft, 
the ftate of civilization in Hinztian would have 
appeared at its loweft ebb ; the word: Engltjh 
hackney in the worft ftable is better lodged, 
and looks more princely than this heir ap- 
parent ; but though his mien and apparel were 
extremely favage, yet allowance fliould have 
been made for his illnefs, which, as we after- 
wards learned, was an abfcefs in the fpleen, a 
diforder not uncommon in that country, and 
frequently cured, agreeably to the jirabtaft 
practice, by the aftual cautery* He was in- 
ceflantly chewing pieces of the Areca-nut with 
Ihell-lime ; a cuftom borrowed, 1 fiippofe, from 
the Indians, who greatly improve the com* ■ 
pofition with fpices and betel-leaves, to which 
they formerly added camphor : all the natives 
of rank chewed it, but not, 1 think, to fo great 
an excefs. Prince Sa'lim ‘from time to time 
gazed at himfelf with complacency in a piece 
of broken looking-glafs, which was glued on a 
fmall board, a fpecimen of wretchednefs which 
we obferved in no other houfe ; but many cir* 
cumftances convinced us that the apparently 

low 
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iow condition of his Royal Highnefs, who 
was not on bad terms with his father, and 
Teemed not to want authority, proceeded wholly 
from his avarice. His brother HamiSullah, 
who generally refides in the town of Domoni^ 
has a very different charader, being efteemed a 
man of worth, good fenfe, and learning : he 
had come the day before to MatfamMo, on hear- 
ing that an EngUJh frigate was in the road ; and 
I having gone out for a few minutes to read an 
Arabtck infcription, found him on my return 
devouring a manufeript, which I had left with 
Tome of the company. He is a 'Khdl or 
hamtnedan judged and as he Teemed to have 
more knowledge than his countrymen, I was 
extremely concerned that I had £b little ebnver- 
iation with him* Ti^e King, ShaikiI Ahmed* 
has a younger Ton, named Abdullah, whole 
uTual relidence is in the town of which 

he feldom leaves, as the Rate of his hoalth is 
Very infirm* Since the fuccelfion to the title 
and authority of Sultan Is not unalterably fixed 
in one line, but requires confirmation by the 
Chiefs of the illand* it is not improbable that 
they may hereafter be conferred on Prince 
tdAMDULLAli. 

A LITTLE beyond the hole in which Sa'*lis 4 
received us, was his TAatam^ or .the apartment 
of his women, wbioh he permitted us all to fee, 

R 2 not 
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not through politenefs to ftrangers, as we 
believed at firft, but, as I learned afterwards 
from his own lips, in expeftation of a prefent : 
we faw only two or three miferable creatures 
with their heads covered, while the fav^ourite, 
as we fuppofed, flood behind a coarfe curtain, 
and fhewed her ankles under it loaded with 
filver rings ; which, if fhe was capable of re- 
fleflion, fhe mufl have confidered a^ glittering 
fetters rather than ornaments ; but a rational 
being would have preferred the condition of a 
wild beafl, expofed to perils and hunger in a 
forefl, to the fplendid mifery of being wife or 
miflrefs to Sa'ltm. 

Before we returned, Alwi' was defirous of 
fhewing me his books ; but the day was too 
far advanced, and I proimfed to vifit him fbmc 
other morning. The Governor, however, pre- 
vailed on us to fee his place in the country, 
where he invited us to dine the next day : the 
walk was extremely pleafant from the town to 
the fide of a rivulet, which formed in one part 
a fmall pool very convenient for bathing, and 
thence, through groves and alleys, to the foot 
of a hill ; but the dining-room was little better 
than an open barn, and was recommended only 
by the coolnefs of its fhade. Abdullah would 
accompany us on our return to the fhip, toge- 
ther with two Mufti* Si who fpoke Arabick in- 

dlfFcrently, 
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differently, and leemed eager to fee all my ma- 
nulcripts ; but they were very moderately 
learned, and gazed with ttupid wonder on a fine 
copy of the Ham.-rfah and on other colledlions 
of ancient poetry. 

Early the next morning a black mefienger, 
with a tawney lad as liis interpreter, came from 
Prince Sa'lim ; who, having broken his pcr- 
fpedive-glafs, wifhed to procure another by 
purchafe or barter : a polite anfwer was re- 
turned, a*id fteps taken to gratify his wifhes. 
As we on our part cxprefTed a defire to vifit the 
King at Domon't, the Prince’s mefienger told us, 
that his mafter would, no doubt, lend us pa- 
lanquins (for there was not an horfe in the 
ifland), and order a fufficient number of his 
vaflals to cany us, whom we might pay for 
their trouble, as we thought juft : we com- 
miflioned him, therefore, to afk that favour, 
and begged that all might be ready for our ex- 
curfion before fun-rife, that we might efcape 
the heat of the noon, which, though it was 
the middle of winter, we had found exceffive. 
The boy, whofe name was Combo Madi'* 
ftaid with us longer than his companion i there 
was fomething in his look fo ingenuous, and in 
his broken EngliJfj fo fimple, that we en- 
couraged him to continue his innocent prattle. 
He wrote and read Arahkk tolerably well, and 

R 3 fct 
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fet down at my defire the names of feveral towns 
in the ifland, which, Hefirft told me, was pro- 
perly called The fault of begging 

for whatever he liked, he had in common with 
l:he Governor ^nd other nobles ; but hardly in a 
greater degree : his firft petition for fome laven- 
der-water was readily granted ; and a fmall bottle 
of it was fo acceptable to him, that, if we had 
fufifered him, he would have kifled our feet : 
but it was not for himielf that hfe rejoiced fo 
extravagantly ; he told us, with teacs fiarting 
from his eyes, that his mother would be pleafed 
with it, and the idea of her pleafure feemed to 
fill him with rapture ; never did I fee filial af- 
fection more warmly felt, or more tenderly 
and, in my opinion, unafFededly exprefled ; 
yet this boy was not a favourite of the officers, 
who thought him artful. His mother's name, 
he faid, was Fa^'tima ; and he impor- 
tuned us to vifit her ; conceiving, I fuppofe, 
that all mankind muft love and adipire her i 
we promised to gratify him ; and, haying made 
him feveral prefents, permitted him to return. 
As he reminded me of Aladdin in the ^ra- 
hian tale, 1 defigned to give him that name in a 
recommendatory letter, which he prefied me 
to write, inftead of St, .Domingo, as fomo 
European vifitor had ridiculoufly called him ; 
Ijuti fipce the allufioii wou|d not have been ge- 
nerally 
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nerally known, and fince the title of Alau'ldin, 
or Eminence in FaitJj, might have offended his 
fuperiors, I thought it advifeable for him to 
keep his African name. 

A VERY indifferent dinner was prepared for 
us at the houfe of the Governor, whom \\ e did 
not fee the whole day, as it was the beginning 
of Ramad^n^ the Mohammedan Lent, and he 
was engaged in his devotions, or made them 
his excufe ; but his eldeft fon fat by us, while 
we dined, together with Mu's A, who was em- 
ployed, jointly with his brother Husain, as 
purveyor to the Captain of the frigate. 

Having obferved a very elegant fhrub, that 
grew about fix feet high in the court-yard, but 
was not then in flower, I learned with pleafure, 
that it was hinni, of which I had read fo much 
in Arabian poems, and which European bota- 
nifls have ridiculouffy named Lemfonia* Mu'sa 
bruifed fome of the leaves, and, having moifl- 
ened them with water, applied them to our 
nails, and the tips of our fingers, which in a 
fhort time became of a dark orange-fcarlet. I 
had before conceived a different idea of this 
dye, and imagined, that it was ufed by the 
Arabs to imitate the natural rednefs of thofe 
parts in young and healthy perfbns, which in 
all countries muft be confidered as a beauty : 
perhaps a Icfs quantity of hinnh, or the fame 

R 4 differently 
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differently prepared, might have produced that 
effedt. The old men in Arabia ufed the lamed ye 
to conceal their gray hair, while their daugh- 
ters were dyeing their lips and gums black, to let 
ofF the whitenefs of their teeth ; fo univerfal 
in all natipns and ages are perlbnal vanity, and 
a love of difguifing truth; though in all cafes, 
the farther our Ipecies recede from natore, the 
farther they depart from true beauty ; and men 
at leall: Ihould difdain to ufe artifice or deceit 
for any purpofe or on any occafion : if" the wo- 
men of rank at Paris, or thofe in London who 
wilh to imitate them, be inclined to call the 
Arabs barbarians, let them view their own 
head-drefles and cheeks in a glafs, and, if they 
have left no room for blulhes, be inwardly af 
leaft alhamed of their cenfure. 

In the afternoon I walked a long way up the 
mountains in a winding path amid plants and 
trees no lefs new than beautiful, and regretted 
exceedingly that very few of them were in 
bloflbm, as I Ihould then have had leifureto ex- 
amine them. Curiofity led me from hill to hill ; 
and I came at laft to the Iburces of a rivulet, 
which wc had palTed near the lliorc, and from 
which the Ihip was to be fupplied with excellent 
water. I faw no birds on the mountains but 
Guinea-fowl, which might have been cafily 
paught ; UQ infe^ls were troublclbrae to me but 

ofiiuitos } 
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ssiofquitos ; and I had no fear of venomous rep-» 
tiles, havin g. been aEiired that the -air was too 
pure for any to exiE in it ; but I was often un- 
willingly the caufe of fear to the gentle and 
harmlefs lizard, who ran among the flirubs. 
On ray return I mifled the path by which I 
had afcended ; but having met fome blacks laden 
with yams and plantains, I was by them di- 
redted to another, which led me round, through 
? charming grove of cocoa-trees, to the Gover- 
nor’s country-feat, where our entertainment 
was clofed by a fillabub, which the Englijh had 
taught the Mufelmans to make for them. 

We received no anfwer from Sa'lim ; nor, 
indeed, expected one, fince we took for granted 
that he could not but approve our intention of 
vifiting his father ; and we went on fliore be- 
fore fun- rife, in full expedlation of a plealant 
excurfion to Domoni^ but we were happily dif- 
^ppointed. I'he fervants at the Prince’s door 
tjold us coolly, that their mafter was indilpofed, 
^,nd, as they believed, afleep; that he had given 
them no orders concerning his palanquins, and 
that they durft not difturb him. Alwi' foo4 
came to pay us his compliments, and was fol- 
lowed by his eldeft fon Ahmed, with whom we 
walked to the gardens of the two Princes Sa'lim 
and Hamdullah ; the fituation was naturally 
good but wild and defojate ; aqd in Sa'eim’s 

garden. 
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garden, which we entered through a miferable 
hovel, we few a convenient bathing-place, well 
built with ftone, but then in great dilbrder ; 
and a fhed by way of fummer-houfe, like that 
tinder which we dined at the Governor’s, but 
fmaller, and lefs neat. On the ground lay a 
kind of cradle, about fix feet long, and little 
more than one foot in breadth, made of cords 
twifted in a, fort of clumfy nett-work, with a 
Jong thick bamboo fixed to each fide of it : this 
we heard with furprizc was a royal palanquin, 
and one of the vehicles in which we were to 
have been rocked on men’s /boulders over the 
mountains. I had much converfetion with 
Ahmed, whom I found intelligent and com- 
municative. He told me, that feyeral of his 
countrymen corapofed fongs and tunes ; that 
he was himfdf a paffionate lover of poetry and 
mufic, and that if we would dine at his houle 
he would play and fing to us. We declined his 
invitation to dinner, as we had made a condi- 
tional promife if ever we pafled a day at Matja-^ 
rmdo to at our curry with BaVa' Gibu, an 
honefi: man, of whom we purcha/ed eggs and 
vegetables, and to whom fomc SngUJIjmen had 
given the title of Lord, which made him ex-^ 
trcmely vain ; we could therefore make Say- 
YAD Ahmed only a morning vifit. He fung a 
hymn or two in Arabtck^ and accompanied his 
drawling though pathetic pfelmody with a kind 

of 
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pf mandoline, which he touched with an awk- 
ward quill : the itiftrument was very imperfect, 
but feemed to give him delight. 1 he names 
of the firings were written on it in Arabian or 
Indian figures, fimple and compounded ; but I 
could not think them worth copying. He gave 
Captain Williamson, who wiflied to prelent 
fome literary curiofities to the library at Dublin, 
a fmall roll, coptaining a hymn in Arahick let- 
ters, but in the language of Momhaza, which 
was nfixed with Arabick ; but it hardly deferred 
examination, fince the fiudy of languages has lit- 
tle intrirific value, and is only ufeful as the infiru- 
ment of real knowledge, which we can 
fcarce expert from the poets of Mozambique, 
Ahmed would, I believe, have heard our jE«r<7- 
fean airs (I always except French melody) with 
rapture ; for his favourite tune was a common 
jig» with which lie feemed wonderfulljr 
alFedted. 

On our return to the beach I thought of vi- 
fiting old Alwi', according to my promife, and 
Prince Sa'lim, whole character I had not then 
dilcovered. I refolved for that purpole to fiay 
on Ihore alone, our dinner with Gibu having 
been fixed at an early hour Alwi' Ihewed me 
his manufcripts, which chiefly related to the ce- 
remonies and ordinances of his own religion ; 
{jnd one pf them, 'tyliich I had formerly feen in 

"Europe, 
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"Europe^ was a colledtion of fublime and elegant 
hymns in praife of Mohammed, with explana- 
tory notes in the margin, I requefted him to 
read one of them after the manner of the Arabs, 
and he chaunted it in a ftrain by no means un- 
pleating j but I am perfuaded that he undertlood 
it very imperfeftly. The room, which was 
open to the ftreet, was prefently crowded with 
yihtors, moft of whom were Mtifti's, pr ex- 
peunders of the law ; and Alwi', detlrous, per- 
haps, to difplay his zeal before them at the ex- 
pence of good-breeding, directed my attention 
to a paffage in a Commentary on the Kora'n, 
which I found levelled at the Chriflians. The 
commentator, having related with fome addi- 
tions (but, on the whole, not inaccurately) the 
circumftances of the temptation, puts this Ipeech 
into the mouth of the tempter ; “ T hough I am 
“ unable to delude thee, yet I will miflead by thy 
means more human creatures than thou v»filt 
“ fet right.” “ Nor was this menace vain,” fiys 
the Mohammedan writer, “ for the inhabitants 
“ of a region many’ thoufand- leagues in extent, 
“ are ftill fo deluded by the devil, that they im- 
“ oully call Tsa the fon of God- Heaven pre- 
“ ferve us,” he adds, “ from blafpheming Chri- 
{lians, as well as blafpheming Jews !” Altho’ a 
religious difpute with thofe obftinate zealots 
would have been uafcafonable and fruitlefs, ye? 
they deferved, 1 thought, a (light reprehenilon, 
as the attack feeracd to be concerted among 

them. 
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Tliem, The commentator,” laid I, “ was 
“ much to blame for pafling fo indifcriminate 
** and hafty a cenfure : the title which gave your 
“ legiflator, and gives you fuch oftencc, was of- 
“ ten applied in Judea, by a bold figure, agree- 
able to the Hebrew idiom, though unufual in 
** Arahick, to angels, to holy men, and even to all 
mankind, who are commanded to call God 
“ theirfather ; and in this large fenle ih&Apofile 
“ to the. Romans caWs the elcdl the children of 
“ God, and the Messiah the firji-horn among 
“ many brethren ; but the words only-begotten 
“ are applied tranfcendently and incomparably 
** to him alone * ; and as for me, who believe 
“ the feriptures, which you allb profefs to be- 
“ lieve, though you aflert without proof that 
“ we have altered them, I cannot refufe him an 
“ appellation, though far furpafiing our reafon, 
“ by which he is diftinguifhed in the Gofpel ; 
“ and the believers in Muhammed, whoex- 
** prefsly names him the Messiah, and pro- 
“ nounces him to have been born of a virgin, 
“ which alone might fully juflify the phrafe 
“ condemned by this author, are themfelves 
“ condemnable for cavilling at words, when 
they cannot objedk to the fubftance of our faith 
“ confiftehtly with their own.” The Mufel- 
tnans had nothing to fay in reply ; and the 
converfation was changed, 

* R0m.viu.a9. See T JohnjIU. i. a. Barrow,a3i, 232,asi, 
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I WAS aftoniihed at the queftions which At- 
wi'put to me concerning the late peace and thd 
independence of jimerka ; the feveral powers 
and refources of ’Britain and France, Spain and 
Holland ; the chara<3:er and fuppofed views of 
the Emperor ; the comparative ftrength of the 
FiuJJiani Imperial, and Oihman armies, and their 
refpedtive modes of bringing their forces to ac- 
tion. I anfwered him without referve, except on 
the ftate of our pofleflions in Indid ; nor were 
my anfwers loft ; for I obftrved that all the com- 
pany were varioufly affected by them, generally 
with amazement, often with concern ; elpe- 
tially when 1 deftribed to them the great force 
and admirable difcipline of the ^ujirian army, 
and the ftupid prejudices of thd lurks, whom 
nothing can induce to abandon their old Tartar 
rian habits, and expoftd the’weaknefs of their 
empire in ^'frica, and even in the more diftant 
provinces of Afia, In return he gave me clear 
but general information concerning the govern- 
ment and commerce of his ifland : his coun- 

“ try,” he faid, “ was poor, and produced few ar- 
“ tides of trade ; but if they could get moneyi 
‘which they now preferred to play -things,** 
thefe were his words, “ they might eafily,” 
he added, “ procure foreign commodities, and 
exchange them advantageoufly with their 
neighbours in the iflands and on the continent J 
** thus with a little money,” laid he, “ we 
“ purchale mulkets, powder, balls, cdtlafles, 

** knives, 
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“ knives, cloths, raw cotton, and other articles 
brought from Bombay^ and with thofe we 
“ trade to Madagafcar for the natural produce 
of the country or for dollars, with which the 
** French buy cattle, honey, butter, and fo forth, 
“ in that ifland. With gold, which we receive 
“ from your (hips, we can procure elephants 
“ teeth from the natives of Mozambique, who 
** barter them alfo for ammunition and bars of 
iron*j and the Portuguefe in that country give 
“ us cloths of various kinds in exchange for our 
“ commodities : thofe cloths we dilpofe of lu- 
** cratively in the three neighbouring iflands 5 
“ whence we bring rice, cattle, a kind of bread- 
“ fruit which grows in Comar a, and Haves, 
“ which we buy alfo at other places to which 
“ we trade ; and we carry on this traffic in our 
own veflels.” * 

Here I could not help expreffing my abhor- 
rence of their Slave 1" rade, and alked him by 
what law they claimed a property in rational be- 
ings, fince our Creator had given our fpecies 
a dominion, to be moderately exercifed, over 
the beafts of the field and the fowls of the air, 
but none to man over man. “ By no law, an- 
fweredhe, “ unlefs neceffity bealaw.” There 
“ are nations in Madagafcar and in Africa who 
“ know ncatlier God nor his Prophet, nor 
“ Moses, nor David, nor the Messiah : 
“ thofe nations are in perpetual war, and take 

“ many 
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many’ captives, whorii, if they could not fel^^ 
“ they wotild certainly kill. Individuals among 
them are in extreme poverty, and have num- 
“ bers of children, w’ho, if they cannot be dif^ 
“ pofed of, miift pcrifh through hunger, toge- 
ther with their miferable parents. By purchaf- 
“ ing thele wretches we prelerve their lives, 
“ and,* perhaps, thole of many others, whom 
“ our money relieves. The fum of th^ argu- 
ment is this : If we buy them, they will live 
** — if they become valuable fervants, they will 
live comfortably ; but if they are not Ibid, they 
“ muft die miferably.” “ There may be,” faid 
I, “ fuch cafes, but you fallacioufly draw a ge- 
“ neral conclufion from a few particular in- 
“ fiances ; and this is the very fallacy which, 
on a thoufand other occafions, deludes man- 
“ kind. It is not to be doubted that a conftant 
“ and gainful traffic in human creatures foments 
“ war, in which captives ate always made, and 
“ keeps up that perpetual enmity which you 
“ pretend to be the cat^ of a pradlice in itlelf 
“ reprehcnfible, while in truth it is its effeSl. 
** The fame traffic encourages lazinefs in Ibme 
“ parents, who might in general fupport their 
“ families by proper induftry, and feduccs 
“ others to ftifle thdr natural feelings. At mofi:, 
“ your redemption of thofe unhappy children 
“ can amount only to a perfonal contradt, im- 
plied between you, for gratitude and reafonw 

** able' 
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“ able fervice on their part-'-for kindnefs and 
humanity on your’s ; but can you think your 
“ part performed by difpofingof them , againft 
“ their wills, with as much indifference as if 
“ you were felling cattle ; efpecially as they 
“ might become readers of the Kora'n, and 
“ pillars of your Faith ?” “ The law,” laid he, 

“ forbids our felling them, when they are be- 
lievers in the ProRhet ; and little children 
“ only are fold, nor they often, or by all maf* 

“ ters.” “ You who believe in Muhammed,” 
faid I, “ are bound by the fpirit and letter of his 
“ laws to take pains that they alfb may believe 
“ in him ; and if you negleft fb important a 
duty for fordid gain, 1 do not fee how you 
“ can hope for profperity in this world, or for 
“ happinefs in the next.” My old friend and 
the Muftis aflentod* and muttered a few ' 
prayers, but probably forgot my preaching be- 
fore many minutes had paffed. 

So much time had flipped away in this con- 
verfation, that 1 could make but a fhort vilit to 
Prince Sa'lim : my view in vititing him was to 
fix the time of our journey to Domc/ii as early as 
poffible on the next morning. His appearance 
was more favage than ever, and I found him in 
a difpofition to complain bitterly of the Englifh. 

“ No acknowledgement,” he faid, “ had been 
“ made for the kind attentions of himfelf and 
“ the chief men in his country to tlie officers 
and people of the Brilliant, though a whole 

S “ year 
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“ year had elapfed fince the wreck.” I really 
wondered at the forgetfulnefs to which alone 
fuch a negledt could be imputed ; and allured 
him, that I would exprefs my opinion both in 
'Bengal and in letters to England. “We have 
“ little,” laid he, “ to hope from letters, for 
“ when we have been paid with them in Head 
** of money, and have fliewn them on board 
“ your Ihips, we have commonly been treated 
“ with dilHain, and often with imprecations.” 

I alTured him, that either thole letters mull: 
have been written coldly and by very obfeure 
perlbns, or Ihewn to very ill-bred men, of 
whom there were too many in all nations, but 
that a fe^v inftances of rudenefs ought not to 
give him a general prejudice againft our national 
charafter. “ But you,” laid he, “ are a wealthy 
“ nation, and we are indigent j yet though all 
“ our groves of cocoa-tfees, our fruits, and 
“ our cattle are ever at your fervice, you al- 
“ ways try to make hard bargains with us for 
“ what you chufe to dilpole of, and frequently 
“ will neither lell nor give thofe things which 
“ we princips*fty want.” “ To form,” laid I, 
“a juft opinion of Engli/hinen, you muft 
“ viftt us in our own illand, or at leaft in India ; 
“ here we are ftrangers and travellers : many 
“ of us have no defign to trade in any coun- 
“ try, and none of us think of trading in 
“ where we ftop only for refrelh- 

“ ment. The clothes, arms, or inftruraents 

“ which 
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which you may trant are commonly 
neceffary or cbnveiiient to us ; but if Say- 
“ YAD Alwi' ot his Ibris were to be ftrangers 
in our country, you Ihouldhave no realbh to 
boaft of fuperiorhbfpitality.** He then fliewed 
me a fecond time a part of an old filk veft, with, 
the ftar of the Order of the Thiftlfe, and begged 
me to explain the mbtto ; exprefling a wifh that 
the Order rriight be conferred on Him by the 
King of'ENOLAND in return for his good offices 
to the Englijh. I reprefented to him the im- 
jpofiibility of his being gratified, and took occa- 
lion to fay, that there was more true dignity in 
their own native titles than in thbfe of Prince, 
Duke and Lord, which had been idly giveii 
them, but had no conformity to their manners 
or the conflitutlon of their Goveriiment. 

This converfatioa being agreeable to neither 
of us, 1 blianged it By defiring that the palan- 
quins and bearers might be ready next morning 
as early as pofiible : he anfwefed, that his pa- 
lanquins were at oiir fervice foi* nothing, but 
that we muft pay hirh ten dollars for each fet of 
bearers ; that it was the ftated price, and that 
Mr. Hastings had paid it when he went to 
vifit the King. This, as I learned afterwards, 
was falfe ; but in all events 1 knew that he would 
keep the dollars himfelf, and give nothing to the 
bearers, who deferved them better, and whom 

Si he 
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he would compel to leave their cottages and toil 
for his profit. “ Can you imagine, I replied, 
“ that we would employ four and twenty men 
** to bear us fo far on their flioulders without 
“ rewarding them amply ? But fince they are 
“ freemen (fo he had allured me), and not 
** your Haves, we will pay them in proportion 
“ to their diligence and good behaviour; and 

it becomes neither your dignity nor ours to 
“ make a previous bargain.” 1 fhewad him an 
elegant copy of the Kordn^ which I deftined 
for his father, and defcribed the reft of my 
prefent ; but he coldly aiked, if that was all. 
Had he been King, a purfe of dry dollars 
would have given him more pleafure than the 
fineft or holieft manufcript. Finding him, in 
converfing on a variety of liabjedts, utterly void 
of intelligence or principle, I took my leave, 
and law him no more, but promifed to let him 
know for certain whether we (hould make our 
intended excurfion. 

We dined in tolerable comfort, andhadocca- 
lion, in the courle of the day, to obferve the 
manners of the natives in the middle rank, who 
are called Ba'nas, and all of whom have flaves 
conftantly at work for them. We vifited the mo- 
ther of Comboma'^de, whofeemed inafiationbut 
little railed above indigence ; and her hufband, 
who was a mariner, bartered an j^rabick Treadle 
on Aftronomy and Navi^tion, which hehad read, 
far afea-compals, of which he well knew the ufe. 

In 
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In the mDrning I had converfed with two 
very old Arabs of T'emen^ who had brought 
ibme articles of trade to Htnzuan ; and in the 
afternoon 1 met another who had come from 
M.ajkat (where at that time there was a civil 
war) to purchafe, if he could, an hundred Hand 
of arms. I told them all, that I loved their na- 
tion, and they returned my compliments with 
great warmth, efpecially the two old men, who 
were ne*r fourfcore, and reminded me of 
ZoHAiR and Ha'reth. 

So bad an account had been given me of 
the road over the mountains, that I diffuaded 
my companions from thinking of the journey, 
to which the Captain became rather difia- 
clined ; but as I wilhed to be fully acquainted 
with a country which I might never fee a^in, 
I wrote the next day to Sa'lim, requefting 
him to lend me one palanquin, and to order a 
fufficient number of men; he fent me no Writ- 
ten anfwer, which I afcribed rather to his in- 
capacity than to rudenefs : but the Governor, 
with Alwi' and two of his fons, came on board 
in the evening, and faid, that they had feen 
my letters ; that all fhould be ready ; but that 
I could not pay lefs for the men than ten dollars. 
I laid,- I would pay more, but it Ihould be to 
the men themfelves, according to their beha- 
viour. They returned Ibmewhat dif[atisfied, 
after I had played at chefs with Alwi's younger 

S 3 fon, 
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fbn, in whofe manner and addrefs there was 
iomething remarkably pleafing. 

Before fun^rife, on the zd of Auguji,, I 
went alone on Ihore, with a fmall balket of 
fuch provifions as I might \yant in the courfe 
of the day, and with Iqme cufliions to make 
the Prince’s palanquin at leafl ?i tolerable ve- 
hicle ; but the Prince was refolyed to receive 
the dollars to which his men were entitled ^ 
and be knew that, as I was eager for j:he jour- 
ney, he could prelcribe his own terms. Did 
Alwi' met me on the beach, and brought ex- 
cufes from Sa'iim* whp, he faid, was in- 
dilpofpd. He coirduiSted me to his houfe ; and 
feeraed rather defirous of perfuading me to 
abandon my defign of vifiting the King ; but I 
allured him, that if the Prince would not fup- 
ply me with proper attendants, I would walk 
to D<)tn6ni with tny own feryants and a guide. 

Shaikh Sa''lim,” he laid, “ was mifer- 
ably ayaritious ; that he was alhamed of 
“ kinfman with fuch a difpontiqn ; hut that 
he was no lefs obftinate than covetous, and 
** t- hai- without ten dollars paid in hand h would 
be impoffible to procure bearers.” I theii 
gave him three guineas, which he carried or 
pretended to carry to Sa'lim, but returned 
without the change, alledging that he had no 
filver, and promifing to give me on my return 
the few dollars that remained# In Rbout aij. 
hour the ridiculous vehicle was brought by 

nine; 
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nine fturdy blacks, who could not Ipeak a word 
of Arabick ; fo that I expefted no information 
concerning the country through which I was 
to travel ; but Alwi'' affifted me in a point of 
the utmoft confequence. “ You cannot go,” 

, laid he, “ without an interpreter ; for the King 
“ fpeaks only the language of this ifland ; but 
“ I have a fervant whole name is Tumx/ni, a 
fenlible and worthy man, who underftands 
“ EngliJTj^ and is much efteeraed by the King : 
“ he is known and valued all over Hinzudn. 
“ This man lliall attend you ; and you will 
foon be fenlible of his worth.” 

Tumo'ni djsljred to carry my balket, and 
we let out with a profpedt of fine weather, but 
fome hours later than I had intended. I walked 
hy the gardens of the two Princes to the Ikirts 
of the town, and cam? tp a little village con- 
lifting of leveral very neat nuts made chiefly 
with the leaves of the cocoa-tree ; bpt the road 
little farther was fo ftony, thaf I lat in the 
palanquin, and was borne with perfect fafety 
over Ibme rocks. I then defired my guide to 
aflhre the men, that I would pay them liberal- 
ly j but the poor pealants, who had been 
brought frpm their farms on the hills, were not 
perfedjy acquainted with the ule of money, 
and treated ray promife with indifference. 

About five rniles from Matfamudo lies the 
town of Whfhy where Shaikh Abdullah, -who 
],ia§ already been mentioned, ufually refides- I 

S 4 law 
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law it at a diftance, and it feemed to be agree- 
ably lituated. When I had pafled the rocky 
part of the road I came to a-ftony beach, where 
the fga appeared to have loft fome ground, fince 
there was a fine land to the left, and beyond it a 
beautiful bay, which refembled that of Wey~ 
piouth, and feemed equally convenient for bath- 
ing; but it did not appear to me, that the ftone? 
over which I was carried had been recently co- 
vered v/ith water. Here I faw the frigate, and 
taking leave of it for tw6 days, turnecf from the 
coaft into a fine country very neatly cultivated, 
and coufifting partly ofhillocks exquifitely green, 
partly of plains which were then in a gaudy 
drefs of rich yellow blollbms : my guide in- 
formed me that they were plantations of a kind 
of vetch which was eaten by the natives. Cot- 
tages and farms were interfperfed all over this 
gay champaign, and the'' whole feene was de- 
lightful ; but it was loon changed for beauties 
of a different fort. We defeended into a cool 
valley, through which ran a rivulet of perfetStly 
clear water ; and there finding my vehicle un- 
ealy, though from the laughter and merriment 
of ray bearers I concluded them to be quite at 
their eafe, I bade them let me down, and 
walked before them all the reft of the way. 
Mountains clothed with fine trees and flowering 
Ihrubs prefonted themfolves on our afeent from 
the vale, and we proceeded for half an hour 
through plegfant wood-walks, where I regret- 
ted 
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ted the impoffibility of loitering a while to ex- 
amine the variety of new blofToms, which fuc- 
ceeded one another at every ftep, and the vir- 
tues as well as names of which feemed fami- 
liar toTuMo'Mi. At length we defcended into 
a valley of greater extent than the former ; a 
river or large wintry torrent ran through it, and 
fell down a fteep declivity at the end of it, 
where it feemed to be loft among rocks. Cat- 
tle were grazing on the banks of the river, and 
the hilts of the owners appeared on the hills : 
a more agreeable fpot I had not before Icen even 
in Sivijferland or Mersonethjhire \ but it was 
followed by an aflemblage of natural beauties, 
which 1 hardly expefted to find in a little ifland 
twelve degrees to the fouth of the Line. I was 
not lufficiently pleafed with my folitary jour- 
ney to difeover charms which had not adtual 
exiftence, and the firft efieft of the contraft be- 
tween St. Jago and Hinzmn had ceaftd. But, 
without any difpofition to give the landfcape a 
high colouring, I may truly lay what I thought 
at the iime, that the whole country which 
next prefented itfelf as far furpafied Ermenonville 
or Blenheim^ or any other imitations of nature 
which 1 had feen in France or England, as the 
fineft bay furpafl'es an artificial piece of water. 

Two very high mountains cove'red to the 
fummit with the richeft verdure, were at fbme 
diftance on my right hand, and feparated from 
me by meadows diverfified with cottages and 

herds. 
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herds, or by vallies refbunding with torrents 
and water-falls : on my left was the lea, to 
which there were beautiful openings from the 
hills and woods ; and the road was a fmooth 
path, naturally winding through a foreft of Ipicy 
Ihrubs, fruit-trees, and palms. Some high 
trees were Ipangled with white bloflbms equal in 
fragrance to orange flowers : my guide called 
them Mofiongo’s, but the day was declining fo 
fall: that it was impoflible to examine them^. The 
variety of fruits, flowers, and birds, pf which 
I bad a tranfient view in this magnificent gar- 
den, would have fupplied a naturalift with 
amufement for a month ; but I faw no remark- 
able infe£t, and no reptile of any kind. The 
woodland was diverfified by a few pleafant 
glades, and new profpe£ls were continually 
opexied ; at length a noble view of the fea burft 
upon me unexpectedly, and having palled "a hill 
or two we came to the beach, beyond which 
were feveral hills and cottages. We turned 
from the Ihore, and on the next eminence I faw 
the town of Domoni at a little diflance below 
us : I was met by a number of natives, a few 
of whom Ipoke Arabick^ and thinking It a con- 
venient place for repole, I fent my guide to ap- 
prize the King of my intended vilit. He re- 
turned in half an hour with a polite meflagc ; 
and I walked into the town, ’ which feemed 
large and populous. A great crowd accompa- 
rijedme, and I was conducted to a houle built 

oiii 
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on the fame plan, with the beft houfes at Mat-; 
famkdo. In the middle of the court yard flood a 
large Monongo tree, which perfumed the air: the 
apartment on the left was empty ; and in that 
on the right fat the King on a fbfa or bench 
covered with an ordinary carpet. He rofe when 
I entered, and, grafping my hands, placed me 
near him on the right ; but as he could fpeak 
only the language of Hinzu^n^ I had recourfe 
to my/riend Tumu'ni, than whom a readier or 
more accurate interpreter could not have been 
found. I prefented the King with a very hand- 
fome Indian drefe of blue filk with goldeii 
flowers, which had been worn only at one mat* 
querade, and with a beautiful copy of the 
Kora'n, from which I readafewverfes to him: 
he took them with great complacency, and faid, 
he wifhed I had come by fea, that he might 
have loaded one of my boats with fruit and 
“ fome of his fineft cattle. He had feen 
me,” he laid, “ on board the frigate, where 
f ‘ he had been according to his cuftom in dif- 
guile, and had heard of me from his fbn 
Shaik Hamdullah.” I gave him an ac- 
pount of my journey, and extolled the beauties 
of his country : he put many queftions con- 
cerning mine, and profefied great regard for my 
natioii: But 1 hear,” fiiid he, f ‘ that you are 

“ a magiflrate, and confequently profefs peace ; 
** why are you apmed with a broad-fword ? 

‘‘ 1 was a man,” I faid, “ before I was a ma- 

giftrate ; 
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** giftrate ; and if it fliould ever happen that law 
“ could not protect me, I muft protect my- 
felf.’* He feemed about fixty years old, had 
a very cheerful countenance, and a great appear- 
ance of goodnature mixed vsrith a certain dig- 
nity which diftinguiflied him from the croud of 
minifters and officers who attended him. Our 
converfation was interrupted by notice, that it 
was the time for evening prayer ; and when he 
arofe he faid, ** This houfeis yours, an4 I will 
“ vifit you in it after you have taken fome re- 
“ frefhment.’* Soon after his fervants brought 
a roaft fowl, a rice pudding, and fome other 
diffies, with papayas and very good pomegra-' 
nates ; my own ba&et fupplied the reft of the 
fupper. The room was hung with old red 
cloth, and decorated with pieces of porcelain 
and feftoons of Englifh bottles : the lamps 
were placed on the ground in large foa fliells ; 
and the bed-place was a recefs, concealed by a 
chintz hanging, oppofite to the fofo on which 
he had been fitting. Though it was not a place 
that invited repofe, and the gnats were inex- 
preffibly troublefome, yet the fatigues of the 
day procured me a comfortable flumber. I was 
waked by the return of the King and his train ; 
fome of whom were Arabs, for I heard one 
fay, ** Umvarlikid^' or, “ he isfleeping there 
was an immediate filence, and I pafled the night 
with little difturbance except from the unwel- 
come 
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come fbngs of the mufquitos. In the morn- 
ing I was equally filent and folltary ; the houfe 
appeared to be deferted, and I began to 
wonder what was become of Tumu'ni : he 
came at length, with a concern on his coun- 
tenance, and told me, that the bearers had 
run away in the night ; but that the King, 
who wifhed to fee me in another of his houfes, 
would liipply me with bearers, if he could not 
prevail bn me to ftay till a boat could be lent 
for. I went immediately to the King, who I 
found fitting on a raifed fofa in a large room, the 
walls of which were adorned with fentences 
from the Kora'n in very legible charadlers : 
about fifty of his fubjeils were Icated on the 
ground in a femicircle before him, and my inter- 
preter took his place in the midfl: of them. The 
good old King laughed heartily when he heard 
the adventure of the night, and faid, “ You 
will now be my gueJl: for a week, I hope ; 
butferioufly, if you mull return foon, I will 
“ fend into the country for fome peafants to 
“ carry you.” He then apologifcd for the 
behaviour of Siiaik SaTim, which he had 
heard from 'I'umu'ni, who told me afterwards 
he was much difpleafed with it, and would 
not fail to exprefs his difplcafurc : he con- 
cluded with a long harangue on the advantages 
which the "EingViflj might derive from fending a 
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fhip every year from Bombay to trade witH 
his fubje£ts, and on the wonderful cheap- 
nefs cf their commodities, efpecially of their 
cowries. Ridiculous as the idea may feem, it 
fhowed an enlargement of the mind, a delire to 
promote the intcrell of his people, and a fenle 
of the benefits arifing from trade, which could 
only have been expefled from a petty African 
chief, and which if he had been fovereign of 
femen might have been expanded into Rational 
projefts, proportioned to the extent of his do- 
minions. I anfwercd, that I was imperfedly 
acquainted with the commerce of India ; but 
that I would report the fubftance of his conver- 
fation, and would ever bear teftimony of his 
noble zeal for the good of his country^ and to 
the mildnefs with which he governed it. As I 
had no inclination to pafs a fecond night in the 
ifiand, I requefted leave to return without wait- 
ing for bearers : he leeraed very fincere in pref- 
fiug me to lengthen ray vifit, but had too much 
Arabian politenefs to be importunate. We 
therefore parted ; and at the requeft of 
1 'umu'ni, who allured me that little time would 
be lofi: in Ihewing attention to one of the wor- 
thiefi: men in hinzuan^ I made a vifit to the 
Governor of the town, whofe name was 
Mutckka : his manners were very pleafing, and 
he flicwed me fome letters from the officers of the 

Brilliancy 
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Bnlliantt which appeared to flow warm from 
the heart, and contained the ftrongeft eloge of 
his courtcfy and liberality. He inlifled on fil- 
ling my balkets with fome of the finefi: pome- 
granates I had ever feen ; and I left the town 
imprefied with a very favourable opinion of tlie 
King and his Governor. When I reafcended the 
hill attended by many of the natives, one of 
them told me in Arabick^ that I was going to re- 
ceive the higheft mark of diftindlion that it was 
in the King’s power to Ihew me j and he had 
fcarce ended, when I heard the report of a 
Angle gun : Shaikh Ahmed had faluted me 
with the whole of his ordnance* I waved my 
hat, and laid, ** Allah Acbar.^* The people 
Ihouted, and I continued my journey, not with- 
out fear or inconvenience from exccflive heat 
and the fatigue of climbing the rocks. The 
walk, however, was not on the whole unplea- 
fant. I fbraetimes refted in the valleys, and 
forded all the rivulets, which refrelhed me with 
their coolnefs, and fupplied me with cxquifice 
water to mix with the juice of my pomegranates, 
and occafionally with brandy. We were over- 
taken by fome pcafants, who came from the 
hills by a nearer way, and brought the King’s 
prelent of a cow with her calf, and a Ihe-goat 
with two kids : they had apparently been fc- 
ledted for their beauty, and were brought lafe to 
Bengal, The profpedVs which had fo greatly de- 
lighted 
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lighted me the preceding day had not yet lofl 
their charms, though they wanted the recom- 
mendation of novelty ; but I mull: confefs, that 
the moft delightful objedt in that day*s walk of 
near ten miles was the black frigate, which I 
difcernedat fun-fet from a rock near the Prince*s 
gardens. Clofe to Ihe town I was met by a na- 
tive, who, perceiving me to be weary, opened 
a fine cocoa-nut, which afforded me a delicious 
draught : he informed me, that one* of his 
countrymen had been punilhed that afternoon 
for a theft on board the Crocodile ; and added, 
that in his opinion the punifliment was no lefs 
juft, than the offence was difgraceful to his 
country. The offender, as I afterwards learned, 
was a youth of a good family who had married 
a daughter of old ALwt' ; but being left alone 
for a moment in the cabin, gnd feeing a pair of 
blue morocco flippers, could not refift the 
teftiptation, and concealed them fo ill under his 
gown tijat he was detefted with the mainer. 
This proves that no princi} le of honour is in- 
ftilled by education into the gentry of this 
ifland : even Alwi', when he had obferved, that 
“ in the month of Ratnad in lit was not lawful to 
paint with hinna or to tell Ites^'* and when 1 
afked, whether both were lawful all the reft of 
the year, anfwered, that “ lies were innocent, 
“ if no man was injured by them.” Tumu'ni 
took his leave, as well fatisfied as rnyfelf with our 

excurfion ; 
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cxcurfion ; I told him before his maftef; that t 
transferred alfo to him the dollars which wefe 
due to rhe out of the three guineas ; and that if 
fever they flibuld part, I flioiild be very glad to 
receive him into my fervice in India. • 

Mb. Roberts, the matter of the ttiip, had 
|iafiedtHe day with Sayyad Ahmed ; and had 
learned ftdm him a few cufioils circumftances 
concerning the govertiment of Hinzuctn, which 
tie fourid to be a monarchy limited by an Britto- 
fcracy. The King, he was told, had no’ power 
Of making wai: by his ovvn authorityj but if the 
aflembly of lioblesi who were ftom time to time 
fconvened by himj refolved.bn a war with aily of 
thfe neighbouring iflands, they defrayed the 
bhafgfes of it by voluntary contributions, iti re- 
turh fot which they claimed as their dwti, all 
the booty ahd captives that might be, taken. 
The hope Of gain of the want of flaves ia 
iifually the rfeal motive fof futih ehterprlzeSj and 
ottenfibie {JretfeXts ate eattly found : at that very 
time; hfc undcrftood, they meditated a War, be- 
eaufe they wanted hands for the following' har- 
Veft. 't'heif fleet confifted of fixteen of feven- 
tfeeh fmall Veilelsj whibh they inaiihed with 
kboiit two thoiiiaad five hundred iflanders, 
afmed vsrith mulkets ahd cutlattes, or with bows 
* and arfdwk. Neat fwo years before they had 
pofleffed thfemfeives of two towns in May&ta^ 
which they ftill kept and garrilbned. The or- 

T dinary 
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dinary expences of the government were de- 
frayed by a tax from two hundred villages ; but 
the three principal towns were exempt from all 
taxes, except that they paid annually to the 
chief Mufti, a fortieth part of the value of all 
their moveable property, and from that payment 
neither the king nor the nobles claimed an ex- 
emption. The kingly authority, by the prin- 
ciples of their conftitution, was confidered as 
eledive, though the line of fucceffion had not 
in been altered fince the firft eledion of a 
Sultan. He was informed, that a wander- 
ing Arab^ who had fettled in the ifland, had, by 
his intrepidity in feveral wars, acquired the rank 
of a chieftain, and afterwards of a king, with 
limited powers j and that he was the grand- 
father of Shaikh Ahmed : 1 had been affured 
that queen Hali'mah wag his grandpiother ; 
and that he was the Jixth king ; but it muft be 
remarked, that the words yVt/i/ and jeddah in 
Arabick are ufed for a male and female ancejior 
indefinitely ; and, without a correct pedigree 
of Ahmed’s family, which I expelled to pro- 
cure but was dilappointed, it, would fcarce be 
polEble to afeertain the time when his fore- 
father obtained the higheft rank in the govern- 
ment. In the year 1600, Captain John Davis, 
who wrote an account of his voyage, found 
Maybia governed by a king, and Anfuame, or 
idm%itan) by a queen, who Ihe wed him great 

marks 
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marks of friendfhip : he anchored before the 
town of Demos (does he mean Domoni?") which- 
was as large, he fays, as Plytmuth ; and he 
concludes from the ruins around it, that it had 
once been a place of ftrength and grandeur. I 
can only lay; that I obterved no fuch rpins. 
Fifteen years dfterj Captain Peyton and Sir 
Thomas Roe touched at the Camara iflands $ 
and from their fevetal accounts it appears, that 
an old ^ultanefsthen refided in Htnzuhn^ but had 
a dominion paramount over all the ifles, three 
Of her tons governing Moh'ild in her name. IF 
this be true, Sohaili' and the fuccelTors of Ha- 
li'mah muft have loft their influence over the 

I ^ 

other iflands ; and, by renewing their dormant 
cl-aim as it fuits their convenience, they may al- 
ways be furniflied with a pretence fot hoftilities. 
Five gerierations of eldeft fons would account 
for an hundred arid feventy Cf the yedrs which 
have elapfed Chce Davis and Peyton found 
Hinzuiifi ruled by a Sultanefs ; and Ahmed was 
bf fuch an age, that his reign riiay be reckoned 
fcquai to a geiieration : it is probfeible, on the 
tyholcj that Hal^mah was the -tvidow of ihe 
firft Afahian king, and that her mofque has been . 
Continued in repair by his defcendants, ; fo that 
we may reafoliably fufipofe two centuries to 
have pafledj fince a Angle Arab had the courage 
and addrefs to eftablifti in that beautiful ifland a 
form of government, which, though bad enough 
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in itfelf, appears to have been adminiftered 
with advantage to the original inhabitants. We 
have lately heard of civil conamotions in Hinzu^n, 
which we may venture to pronounceywere not ex- 
cited by any cruelty or violence of Ahmed, but 
were probably occafioned by the infolence of an 
oligarchy naturally hoftile to king and people. 
That the mountains in the Coinara iflands con- 
tain diamonds, and the precious metals,^ which 
are ftudioufly concealed by the policy of the fe- 
veral governments, may be true,though I have 
no reafon to believe it, and have only heard it 
aflertcd without evidence ; but I hope that 
neither an expectation of fuch treafures, nor of 
any other advantage, will ever induce an Euro-- 
pean power to violate the firft principles of jul- 
lice, by affuming the fovereignty of Hinzu^nf 
which cannot anfwer a bettef purpofe than that 
of fupplying our fleets with leafonable refrefli- 
ment ; and although the natives have an intereft 
in receiving us with apparent cordiality, yet, 
if we wifh their attachment to be unfeigned 
and their dealings juft, we muft fit them aii 
example of ftriCt honefty in the performance of 
our engagements. In truth , our nation is not 
cordially loved by the inhabitants of Hinzudn, 
who, as it commonly happens, form a general 
opinion from a few inftances of violence or 
breach of fsntb. Not many years ago an Euro-- 

pean^ 
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feeutt who had been hofpitably received and li- 
berally fupported at Matfamudo, behaved rudely 
to a young married woman, who, being of low 
degree, was walking veiled through a ftreet in 
the evening : her hulband ran to prote<9: her, 
and relented the rudenefs, probably with mo- 
naces, poffibly with a<3:ual force ; and the Eu~ 
ropean is laid to have given him a mortal wound 
with a knife or bayonet, which he brought, af- 
ter th^ fcuffle, from his lodging. This foul 
murder, which the law of nature would have 
juftified the magiftratein punilhing with death, 
was reported to the king, \vho told the Gover- 
nor (I ufe the very words of Alwi') that “ it 
would be wilerto hulh it up. *’Alwi' men- 
tioned a civil cafe of his own, which ought not 
to be concealed. When he was on the coaH: of 
jdfrica in the dominions of a very lavage prince, 
a fmall European veflel was wrecked ; and the 
' prince not only feized all that could be laved 
from- the wreck, but claimed the Captain and 
the crew as his Haves, and treated them with 
ferocious infolence. Alw'i allured me,' that 
when he heard of the accident, he haftened to 
the prince, fell proftrate before him, and by 
tears and importunity prevailed on him to give 
the Europeans their liberty ; that he fupported 
them at his own cKpence, enabled them to build 
jantAher veffel, in which they failed to Miimtan^ 
gtid departed ihence for Europe of Jndta : be 

T ^ Ihevyed 
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ftiewed me the Captain’s prpmiffory nptes fq? 
fums which to an African trader muft be a 
coiifiderable obje6:, but which were no price 
for liberty, fafety, and perhaps life, which 
his good, though difintereftcd, offices had 
procured. 1 lamented^ that, in my fituation, 
it was whoUy out of my power to affift Alwi' 
in obtaining juftice ; but he urged me to deliver 
an Arahick letter from him, inclofmg the notes, 
to the Governor-General, who, as he faid^ 
knew him well ; and I complied with his re- 
queft. Since it is poliible that a fubftantial de- 
fence may be made by the perfon thus accufcd 
of injuftice, I will not name either him or the 
veffel which he had commanded ; but if te 
be living, and if this paper fhould fall into his 
hands, he may be induced to refledt how higlily 
it imports our national honour, that a people 
whom we call favage, but,who adminifter to 
our convenience, may have no juft caufe to re- 
proach us with a violation of our contracts. 


PIS- 
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DISSERTATION IX. 

ON THE 

CHRONOLOGY 

OF THE 

H -I N D U S. 

written in JANUARY I788. 


T H E great antiquity of the Hindus is be- 
lieved fo firmly by themfelves, aqd has 
jbeen the fubjefk of fo much converfation among 
Europeanst that a Ihort view of their chrono- 
logical fyftem, which has not yet been exf 
hibited from certaiii authorities, may be ac- 
ceptable to thofe who foek truth without par- 
tiality to received opinions, and without re- 
garding any confequences that may refult from 
their inquiries: the confequences, indeed, of 
truth cannot, but be defirabje, and ho reafon- 
able man will apprehend any danger to fociety 
from a general diffufion of its light ; but we 
luuft not fufier ourfelvcs to be dazzled bv a felfo 
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glare, nor mifl^e enigmas allegories for 
hiftorical verity. Atteched to no fyftem, and 
as much difppfed to reje^ the Mojaick hiftory, 
if it be proved erroneous, as to belieye it if it 
be confirmed by Ibvind reafoniiig from indubi- 
table evidence, I proppfe to lay befpre you a 
concife account of Indian chronology, ex- 
tracted from Sanferit books, pr collefted from 
conyerfations with Fandits, apd to fubjoin a 
few remarks on their fyftem, without attempt- 
ing to decide a queftion, whiph 1 ftiair venture 
to ftart, ‘‘ Whether it is not in fadt the fame 
f ‘ with pur oyrn^ but embellifhed and obfeured 
f‘ by the fancy pf their poets and the riddlcQ 
1* of their aftronomers ?’* 

Pne of the mpft purious books in Sfinfcrtt^ 
and one pf the oldeft after the Veda's, is a traft 
On Rel'igiom and C'^il Duties, taken, as it is be- 
lieved, from the oral .inftruClions of ^enu, fbn 
pf BrahmV» to the, firft inhabitants of the 
earth. A well-collated copy of this interefting 
law traCt is now befpre mp ; and I bpgin my 
difleriatiori yirith a few copplcts from the firfi: 
phapter of it ; “ The fun caufes the divifi<m 
“ of day and night, which are of two forts, 
thpfe of men and thofc of the Gods ; the 
day fpr the labour of all creatures in their 
feveral employments; the night for their 
Cumber. A month is a day and night of the 
“ Fairiarc^s, and it is divided into two parts ; 

the 
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the bright half is tieir day for laborious ex- 
f* ertions, the dark half tbetr night for fleep, 
A year is a day and night of the Gods, ari4 
that is alfo divided into two halves ; the day 
is when the fun moves toward the north, 

“ the night when it moves tpward the fouth. 
Learn now the duration of a night and day 
of Brahma', with that of the ages refpec- 
f* tively and in order. Four thoufand years 
.** Gods they caU the Crda (or Saiyd) age; and 
ff its lifnits at the beginning and at the end are, 
ill like manner, a§ many hundreds. ‘ In the 
* * three fuccefllve ages, together with their limits 
at the beginning and end of them, are thou- 
fands and hundreds diminifhed by one. This 
aggregate of four ages, ampuntinjg to twelve 
thoufand divine years, is called an age of 
the Gods ; and a thoufand fuch divine ages 
added together, -muft be ponfidered as a day 
** of Brahma': his night has alfo the fame 
f‘ duration. The before-mentioned age of the 
Gods, or twelve thoufand of their years} 
** multiplied by feventy-one, form what is 
** named here below a Manwontara. There 
?* are alternate creations and deftruflions of 
5* •worlds through innumerable Mawwantaras ; 
“ the Being fupremely defirable performs all 
this again and again.’* 

Such is the arrangement of infinite time, 
which the Hindus believe to ]iav9 been revealed 

from 
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from Heaven, and which they generally un» 
derftand in a literal lenfe : it feems to have in- 
trinfick marks of being purely aftronomical ; 
but I will not appropriate the obfervations of 
others, nor anticipate thofe in particular which 
have been made by two or three of our Mem- 
bers, and which they will, I hope, communi- 
cate to the Society. A conjefture, however, 
of Mr. Paterson has fo much ingenuity in it, 
that I cannot forbear mentioning it here, elpe- 
cially as it feems to be confirmed by one of 
the couplets juft cited : he fuppofes, that as a 
month of mortals is a day and night of the Fa- 
triarchs from the analogy of its bright and 
dark halves, fe, by the lame analogy, a day 
and night of mortals might have been con- 
lidered by the ancient Hindus as a month of the 
lower world ; and then a year of luch months 
will conlift only of twelve days and nights, and 
thirty liich years will compofe a lunar year of 
mortals ; whence he furmifes, that the four 
million three hundred and twenty thoufand yearSj, 
of which the four Indian ages are luppofed to 
conlift, mean only years of twelve days ; and, 
in faft, that fum divided by thirty t is reduce^ 
to an hundred and forty four thoufand: now, a 
thoufand four hundred and forty years are one 
pada, a period in the Hindu aftronomy ; and that 
fum multiplied by eighteen^ amounts precifely to 
twenty-five thoufand nine hundred and twenty^ 
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the number of years in which the fixed ilars 
appear to perform their long revolution eaft* 
ward. The laft-mentioned fum is the prbdudt 
alfo of an hundred and forty-four ^ which, ac- 
cording to M. Bailly, was an old Indian 
cycle, into an hundred and eighty^ or the Tarta- 
rian period, called Van^ -and of two thoufand 
eight hundred and eighty into nine^ which is not 
only one of the lunar cycles, but confidered by 
the Hindus as a myfterious number and an 
emblem \>f Divinity ; becaufe, if it be multi- 
plied by any other whole number, the fum <5f 
the figures in the different products remains al- 
ways nine, as the Deity, who appears in many 
forms, continues one immutable ellence. The 
important period of twenty-fve thoufand nine 
hundred and twenty years is well known to 
arife from the multiplication of three hundred 
find ftxty into feventy-two^ the number of years 
in which a fixed ftar feems to move through 
a degree of a great circle ; and although M. Le 
Gentil affures us, that the modern Hindus be- 
lieve a complete revolution of the ftars to bo 
made in twenty-four thoufand years, or fifty four 
feconds of a degree to be pafled in one* year, 
yet we may have reafbn to think, that the old 
Indian aftronomers had made a more accurate 
calculation, but concealed their knowledge from 
the people under the veil of fourteen Manwan- 
TARAS, fisventy-one divine ages, compound 

cycles.. 
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cycles, and years of different forts from thofb 
of Brahma' to thofe of Phtdla, or the infernal 
regions. If we follow the analogy fiiggefted by 
Menu, and fuppofe only a day and night to 
be called zyear^ we may divide the number of 
years in a divine age by tiree hundred and Jixty^ 
and the quotient will be twelve thoufand, or 
the number of his divine years in one age ; 
but, conjecture apart, we need only compare 
the two periods 4,320,000 and 25,520, and 
we fhall find that, among their common divifors, 
are 6, 9, 12, &c. 18, 36, 72, 144, &c. 
which numbers, wijh their feveral multiples, • 
efpecially in a .decuple progreflion, conftitutc 
ibme of the moft celebrated periods of the 
Chaldeans,^ Greeks, Tartars, and even of the 
IneBan^. We cannot foil to obferve, that the 
pumber 4^2, which appears to be the bafis of 
the Indian lyftem, is a 60th part pf 25,920, 
and, by continuing the coroparifon, we might 
probably folve the whole eqigma. In the pre- 
face to a Fdrdnes almanack, I find the follow- 
ing wild fianza : ** A thoufapd great ‘•■gps are a 
day T>f Brahma ; a fhoufand fuch days are 
“ an Indian hour of Vishnu ; fix hundred thou- 
f* Jand fuch hours make a period of Rudra ; 
** and a million of Rudra^ (or two quadrillions 
“ five hundred and ninety'-two thoufand trillions 
f‘ of lunar years') are but a fecond to the Su- 

premf 
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“ preme Being.” The Hindu theologians de- 
ny the cohclufion of the ftanza to be orthodox : 
tvae, they fay, exijis not at all nmtb God ; 
and they advife the aftronotners to mind their 
own bufinefs without meddling with theology. 
The agronomical verfe, however, will anfwer 
our prefent purpofe ; for it fhews, in the firft 
place, that cyphers are added at pleafure to fwell 
the periods ; ' and if we take ten cyphers from 
a Rudra, or divide by ten thoufend millions, 
we fhall have a period of 259,200,000 years s 
which, divided by 60 (the ufual divifbr of 
time among the Hindus), will give 4,320,000, 
or a great age, which we find fubdivided ia 
the proportion of 4, 3, 2, i, from the notion 
of virtue decreafing arithmetically in the golden^ 
Jilver, and earthen ages. But fhotild it 

be thought itnprobable that the Indian aftrono- 
ihers in very early times had made more ac- 
curate obfervations than fhofe of Alexandria, 
Bagditd, or Maraghah, and flill more impro- 
bable that they fhould have relapfed without 
apparent caufe into error, we may fuppofe, 
that they formed their divine age by an arbi- 
trary multiplication of 24,000 by 1 80, accord- 
ing to M. Le Gentil, or of a 1,600 by aoo, aci» 
cording to the commeni; on the Sdrya SUedi&nta* 
Now, as it is hardly poffible that fuch coinci# 
denCes fhould be accidental, we may hold it 
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nearly demonftiRted, that the period of a divine 
€^e was at firft merely aftronomical, ahd may 
conlequently rejedt it from our preferit enquiry 
into the hiftorical or civil chronology of India, 
Let us however proceed to the avowed opinions 
of the Hindus f and fee, when w’e have afcer- 
tained their fyfteni, whether we can reconcile! 
it to the courfe of nature and the common fenfe 
of mankind. r 

The aggregate of their four ages they call a 
divine age, arid believe that in every thoufand 
fuch ages, or in every day of Brahma', four~ 
teen Menus ate fucfceffively inVefted by him 
with the fovereignty of the earth : each Menu,- 
they fuppofe, tranfmits his empire to his fons 
and grandfbiis during a period of feverity-one 
divine ages j and fuch i period they name a 
Manwantara : but fince fourteen multiplied by 
feventy-one are not quite i. ihoufand^ we muff 
conclude, that fx divine ages are allowed for 
intervals between the Manwantarasy or for the 
twilight of Brahma'’s day. Thirty fuch days, 
or Calpasy conftitute, in their opinion, a month oi 
Br ahiAa' ; twelve fuch months one of his years ; 
and an hundred fuch years his agei of which age 
they aflert that fifty years have elapfed. Wc arc' 
now then, according to the Hindus^ in the firfl:' 
day, or CalpOy of the firfl: month of the fifty-firfl 
year of Be ahma' ’s age, and in the twenty-cighth' 

divine' 
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divine age of the feventh Manwantarai of 
which divine age the three firjl human ages 
have paffed, ^xAfour thoufand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight of the fourth. « 

In the prefent day of Brahma'' the firfi: 
Menu was furnamed Swa'yambhuva, or Son 
of the Self-exifent ; and it is He by whom the 
Injlitutes of ‘^ligious and Civil Duties are fup- 
pofed to have been delivered : in his time the 
Deity defcended at a Sacrifice, and by his wife 
Sataku'pa'' he had two diftinguiihed ions and 
three daughters. This pair was created, for 
the multiplication of the human fpecies, after 
that new creation of the world which the 
Brlihmems call Pa'dmacalpi'ya, or the Dotos 
creation. 

If it were worth while to calculate the age 
of Menu’s Inftitutes according to .the Brah- 
mans, we muft multiply four million three 
hundred and twenty thoufand by fix times 
feventy-one, and add to the product the num- 
ber of years already paft in the feventh Mem- 
wantctra. Of the five Menu’s who fucceeded 
him, 1 have £ecn little more than the names ; 
but the Hindu writings are very difl?ufe on the 
life and pofterity of the feventh Menu, fur- 
named .Vaivaswata, or Child of the Sun. He 
is fuppofed to have had ten Ions, of whom the 
eldefi: was Icshwa'cu, and to have been 

accom- 
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accompanied by fcven lR}Jh?Si or holy pef« 
fbns, whofe names were, Casyapa, Atri, 
VasishtHa, Viswa^mitra, Gautama^ 
Jamadagni, and Bharadwajaj an ac- 
count which explains the opening of the fourth 
Chapter of the GiicLi ** This immutable fyftem 

of devotion,^* fays CRiShnA, “ I revealed tO 
“ VivaswAt, <?>• the Sun ; VivAswat de- 
“ glared it to his Son Menu ; Menu explaiiieii 
“ it to Icshwa'^cu ; thus the Chidf lUJbis knoW 
“ this fublltne doSlrine delivered from one to 
** another.’* 

In the reign of this Sim-hotn Monarch, the 
JJindus believe the whole earth to have beeii 
drowned, and the whole human race deftroyed 
by a flood, except the pious Prince himfclf^ 
the feven RiJIn*s, and theh feveral wives ; fof 
theyfuppofe his children to have been borh 
after the Deluge. This general pra^aya^ of dc- 
ilru£lion, is. the fubjc<3: of the firfl: Purkna, of 
Sacred Poem, which conflfts of fourteen 
thoufand ftanzas } and the ftory is concifely^ 
but clearly and elegantly told in the eighth 
book of the Bhdgofwata, from which I have 
extracted the whole, and tranflated it with great 
care, but will only prefent you here with ari 
abridgement of it. The demon HAyAgri'va 
“ having purloined the Vedas from the cuftody 
“ of Brahma', while he was repofing at the 

dolh 
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” dole of the fixth Mamvaniara, the whole 
‘‘ race of men became corrupt, except the 
“ level! and Satyavr;ata., who then 

“ reigned in Dravira^ a maritime region to 
the fouth di" Carn 'td : this Prince was pcr- 
“ formin'^ his ablutions in th*e river Ch'iamd/a, 
when Vishnu appeared to him in the lhape 
“ of a fmall filh, and, after feveral augmei!- 
tatioris* of biilk in different waters, was 
“ placed by S aty avr ata in the ocean, where 
** he thus addreffcd his amazed votary : “In 
fcvm days all creatures who have offended 
“ me fhall be dcftroyed by a deluge ; but thou 
“ lhalt be fecured in a capacious veffel, mira- 
“ culoufly formed ; take therefore all kinds of 
“ medicinal herbs and efculent grain for food, 
and, together with the feven holy meii^ your 
refp'edive wives, and pairs of all animals, 
fenter the ark without fbar ; then llialt thou 
“ know Qod face to face,, and all thy quef- 
tions Ihall be anfviered.” Saying this, be 
disappeared ; and after feven days the ocean 
“ began to overflow the coafts, a 'd the earth to 
be flooded by conftaint Ihowers, when 
Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, 
faw a large veflel moving on the waters: he 
entered it, having in all refpefts conformed 
to the inftruflions of Vishnu, who, in the 
form of a vaft filh, fuflered the velfel to be 
U ' tied 
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“ tied with a great iea ferpent, as with a cable* 
“ to his meafurelefs horn. When the deluge 

had ceafed, Vishnu Hew the demon and re- 
“ covered the inftrudted Satyavrata 

“ in divineknowledge,and appointed him the fe- 
“ venth Menu by the name of Vaivaswata.’’ 

Let us compare the two Indian accounts of 
the Creation zrxA the Deluge with thofe delivered 
by Moses. It is not made a quefhon in this 
trafi:. Whether the firft chapters of Genejis are 
to be underftood in a literal, or merely in an al- 
legorical fenfe ? The only points before us are. 
Whether the creation defcribed by the jirji 
Menu, which the Drahmans call that of the 
Lotos^ be not the fame with that recorded in 
our Scripture ; and whether the flory of the fe- 
venth Menu be not one and the fame with that 
of Noaii ? I propofe the qucftions, but affirm 
nothing ; leaving others to fettle their opinions, 
whether Adam be derived from &dim, which 
in Sanfcrit means the jirji, or IVIenu frbm 
Nuh, the true name of the Patriarch ; whe- 
ther the Sacrijice at which God is believed 
to have defcended, allude to the offering of 
Abel ; and, on the whole, whether the two 
Menu’s can mean any other perfbns than the 
great Progenitor, and the Reflorer of our fpecies. 

On a fuppofition that Vaivaswata, or 
Sun-born, was the Noah of Scripture, let us 
proceed to the Indian account of his pofferity, 

which 
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^vhich T extra(9: from Tthe Purcinarf papreccfa^ or 
^hePurana^s Pxplmned, a work lately compofed 
in Sanfcrit by Ra'dha'ca'nta Sarman, a 
Pandit of extenfive learning and great feme 
among the Hindus of this provmce. Before we 
examine the genealogies of kings which he has 
colle61:ed from the Purhnds, it will be necef- 
fary to give a general idea of the Avatard^s, or 
DefcentSt of the Deity : the Hindus believe in- 
nunaerable inch defcents or fpecial interpofitions 
of Providence in the affeirs of mankind, buc 
they reckon ten principal Avatdrds in the cur- 
rent period of four ages ; and all of them are 
deforibedj in order as they are fuppofod to occur, 
in the following Ode of Jayade'va, the great 
^yrick Poet of India, 

I, “ Thou recovereft the P'eda in thd water 
“ of the Ocean of I>eftru£tion, placing it joy- 
“ fully in the bofom of an ark febricatcd by 
thee^ O CE'sAVAj affurriing the body of a jtjhi. 
Be victorious, O Heri* Lord of the Uni- 
verfe ! 

a. “ The earth ftaiids firnl on thy im- 
“ menfely broad back, which grows larger 
from the callus occafioned by bearing that 
vaft burthen, O Ce'sava, a0umin"g the body 
“ of a tortoise : Be victorious, O Heri, Lord 
of theUniVerfe ! 

3 . “ The earth* placed on the point of thy 
“ tulk, renorins fixed like the figure of a Hack 

U a “ antelope 
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“ antelope on the moon, O Ce'sava, aflum- 
“ ing the form of ^ boar : Be vidborious, O 
“ Heri, 1 ordof the Univcrfe ! 

4* “ The claw with a flupendous point, on 
“ the exquifite lotos of thy lion’s paw, is the, 
‘‘ black bee that flung the body of the em- 
“ bowelled Hjranyaca.-ipu, O Cf/sava, af- 
“ fuming the form of a Vsum-Vion : Be vidlorious, 

O Keri, Lord of the Univerfe ! ^ 

5 . “ By thy power thou beguileft Balt, 

“ O thou miraculous dwarf, thou purifier of 
“ men with the water {of Ganga ) fpringing 
“ from thy ■feet, O Ce'sava, allumiiig the 
** form of a dwarf: Be vidlorious, O Heri, 
“ Lord of the Univerfe ! 

6. “ Thou batheft in pure water, confi fling 
“ of the blood of Cpjalriya’s^ the world, whofe 
“ offences are removed, and who are relieved 

from the pain of other births, O Ce'sava, 
“ affuming die form of Paras'o-Ra'Ma : Be 
“ vidlorious, O Heri, I^rd of the Univerfe I 

7 . “.WiTHeafeto thyfelf, with delight to 

the Genii of the eight regions, thou fcat- 

“ tereft on all fides in the plain of combat the 
“ demon with ten heads, O Ce'sava, affuming 
“ the form of Ra'ma Chandra': Be vi<!3:o- 
“ rious, O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

8. “ Thou wearefl on thy bright body a 

mantle fhininglikea blue cloud, or like the 

“ water of Tamuna tripping towards thee 

“ throusrh 
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through fear of thy furrowing plough-Jhare, 

“ O Ce'sava, afluming the form of Pala- 
“ Ra'ma : Be viftorious, O Heri, Lord of the 

Univcrfe ! 

9. “ Thou blameft (oh wonderful !) the 
“ whole Veda, when thou feeft, O kind-hearted, 

‘‘ the flaughter of cattle prefcribed for lacrifice, 

“ O Ce'sava, affumingthe body of Buddha: 

“ Be vidtorious, O Heri, Lord of the Uni>- 
“ verfe ! 

, 10. “ l^oa the deftrudtion of all the impure, 

“ thou drawcft thy cimeter like a blazing co- 
“.mct (how tremendous!) O Ce''sava/ af- 
“ fuming the body of Calci : Be vidlorious, 

** O Heri, Lord of the Univerfe ! 

These ten Avatdrds are by fome arranged 
according to the thoulands of divine years in 
each of the four ages, or in an arithmetical pro- 
portion from four to one, and if fuch an ar- 
rangement were univerfally received, we fliould 
be tible to afeertain a very material point in the 
Hindu chronology ; I mean the birth of liuD- 
DHA, concerning which the difierent Pandits. 
whom I have confulted, and the fame Pandits 
at difTcrent times, have exprefled a flrange diver- 
fity of opinion. They all agree that Calci is 
yet to cpmc, and that Buddha was the lafL con-? 
lidcrablc incarnation of the Deity ; but the 
Afti'onomers at Var/tnes place him in the third 
age, and Ra'dha'ca'nt infifts, that he ap- 

U 3 peared 
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peared aftc' the ihoufandtb year of the fourth : the 
learned and accurate author of the Dabijiany 
who(e infoimation concerning the Hindus is 
wonderfully corredt, mentions an opinion of the 
H audits with whom he had converfcd, that 
Buddha began his career ten years before the 
clofe of the third age ; and Gbverdhana of 
Cajhmir^ who had once informed me, that 
CkiSHNA delcended two centuries before Bud- 
dha, aliured me lately, that the CaJIjmlrians 
admitted an interval of twenty if our years 
(others allow only twelve) between thofe two 
divine perlbns. The beft authority, after all, 
is the Bhdgawat itfelf, in the firft chapter of 
which it is exprefsly declared, that “ Buddha, 
“ the foil of Jin A, would appear at Ckata» 
“ for the purpole of confounding the demons, 
“ jujl at the beginning of the Calivug** I have 
long been convinced, that, on tliefe fubjecls, 
we can only reafoii latisfaflorily from written 
evidence, and that our forenfick rule muft be 
invariably applied, to take the dcclarathns of 
the Bra'^hmans moji Jlrongly againji themfelves, 
that is, againji their pretenjions to antiquiy ; 
lb that on the whole we may lafely place Bud- 
dha the beginning oi the p'cfent age : but 

what is the beginning of it ? When this quef- 
lion was propofpd to Ra''dha'ca'nt, he an- 
fwered: “Of a period comprifing more than 
four hundred phqufand years, the ^rll: two 
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“ or three thoufand may reafonably be called the 
** beginning''* On my demanding evi- 

dence, he produced a book of fbme authority, 
compofed by a learned G^'wdmi, and entitled 
Bhdgawatcmrliaf or, The NeSar of the Bhc'tga- 
■vat, on which it is a metrical comment ; and 
the couplet which he read from it deferves to be 
cited : after the jufl: mentioned account of Bud- 
dha in the text, the commentator fays, 

Afau vyaflali calerabdafahafradwitaye gate, 

Mufftih patukvcniaHya dwibhuja chicur6jj’hita. 

“He became vifible, the-thouland-and-le- 
cond-year-of-the-Cali-tfjf^ being paft ; his 
“ body of-a-colour-between-white-and-ruddy, 
♦♦ with-two-arms, without-hair .o« his head.'* 
Cicata, named in the text as the birth-place 
of Buddha, the Ghpwlmi fuppofes to have been 
Dherindranya, a wood near Gayd, where a co- 
loflal image of that ancient Deity ftill remains ; 
it leemed to me of black ftone ; but, as I favr 
it by torch-light, I cannot be pofitive as to its 
colour, which may, indeed, have been changed 
by time. 

The Brahmans univerfally Ipeak of the 
Bauddhas with all the malignity of an into- 
lerant fpirit ; yet the moft orthodox among 
them coniider Buddha himfelf as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu ; this is a contradidion hard to 
be reconciled, unlefs we cut the knot inflead of 

U 4 untying 
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untying it, by fuppofing with Giorgi, that 
there were Budjjhas, ■ the younger of 

whom eftablithed the new religion, which gave 
jfb great offence in Inir/a, and was introduced 
into China iti the firft century of our era. The; 
Cajhmirian^ before mentioned, afierted this f (St, 
without being led to it by any queftion that 
implied it ; ai.d we may have reafon to fup- * 
pofe, that Buddha is in truth only a general 
word for a PhilofopLer. The author of a cele- 
brated Sanjerit Di(Stionary, entitled /fora his 
name AmaracoJIja^ who wa,s himfelf a Bauddhot 
and flourifhed in the firft century before 
Christ, begins his vocabularv wjth nine 
vcords that fignify HeaveUy and proceeds to 
thofe which mean a. T)eity in general ; aftet 
which come different clajcs of Gods, Demi- 
gods, and Demons, all by gcnerick names ; and 
they are followed ■ by two very remarkable 
heads : firfl, (not the general; names of Buddha, 
blit) the names of a huddha-in~genertd,oi which 
he . gives us eighteen, fuch as Muni, Sqftri, 
Mun ndra, t iniiyaca, Samanlabhadra, Dherma- 
riy.d, Snoada, and the like, raoft of them fig- 
nilicative of c^ec/Ience, •wifilom, virtue, and 
faditHiy", fecondly, the names of a particular 
iir.rr/i/Ar-ilfy/W-who-defcendcd-in-the-family-of'' 
Sa'cya (thofe are the very words of the ori- 
giiial), and his titles are, ^acyamuni, Sdeya- 

Jiuha, 
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Jinha, Ssn}ArfhaJt(J<iha, SaudMdani^ Gautama^ 

' Arcabandhu, or Kinfman of the Sun^ and Afi- 
yadev'fiita, or Child of Mayd : thence the aur 
thor pafles to the different epithets of particular 
Hindu I 'ities. Vvhen I pointed out this curinu§ 
paflagc to Ra'dha'c a'nt, he contended; that the 
firft eighteen names were general epithets, and 
the following feven, proper names^ or patronym 
micks of one and the fame perfon ; but Ra'ma- 
lo'chan, my own teacher, who, though not 
a Brldman, is an excellent Icholar and a very 
fenfiblc unprejudiced man, affured me, that 
Buddha was a generick word, like and 

that the learned author, having exhibited the 
names of a Devoid in general, proceeded tp 
thole of a Buddha in general, before he came 
to particulars : he added, that Buddha might 
mean a Sage or a Philofopher, though Buddha 
was the word copinaonly ufed for a mere vuife 
man without fupernatural powers. 

It feems highly probable, 'on the whole, 
that the Buddha, whom Jayade'va cele- 
brates in his Hymn, was the Shcyafnha, or 
Lion ^Sa'cya, who, though he forbad the 
Sacrifices of catde, which the Vidds enjoin, 
was tjblievcd to be Vishnu himfelf in a humaix 
form, and that another Buddha, one perhaps of 
ills followers in a later age, affuming his name 
and charafter, attempted to overfet the whole 
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fyftem of the Brahnans^ and was the caufe of 
that perfccutioii, from which the Bauddhaizxe. 
known to have fled into very diftant regions. 
May we not reconcile ;b fngnlar difference of 
opinion among the Pitidus as to the time of 
Bj Doha’s appearance, by fuppofing that they 
have confounded the BtiddhcCs, the firft of 
whom was born a few years before the clofo of 
the laft age, and the fecond, when above a 
thoufand years of the prefent age had elapfed ? 
We know, from better authorities, and with as 
much certainty as can juffly be expected on fo 
doubtful a fubjeft, the real time, compared with 
our own era, when the ancient Buddha began 
to diftinguifh himfolf ; and it is for this 
reaJfon principally, that I have dwelled with 
minute anxiety on the fubjedt of the laft 
^•vatar. 

Xhe Brahmans^ who affifted Abu’efazl hj 
his curious but fuperficial account of his mas- 
ter’s empire, informed him, if the figures in the 
Ayini Acbari be corredlly written, that a pe- 
riod of 2962 years had elapfod from the birth 
of Buddha to the 40th year of Acbar’s reign, 
which computation will place his birth in the 
1366th year before that of Our Saviour; but 
when the Chinefe government admitted a new 
religion from India in the firft century of our 
era, they made particular inquiries concerning 
' the age of the old India Buddha, whole birth, 

according 
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nccording to Couplet, they place in the 41ft 
year of their 28th cycle, or 1036 years before 
C; RisT, and they call him, fays he. Foe the 
foil of Moye or lVTa'ya' ; but M. De Guig- 
NEs, on the authority of four Chinefe Hiftori- 
ans, aflerts, that Fo was born about the year 
before Christ 1027, in the kingdom of Cajh- 
inir ; pioRGi, or rathgr Cassiano, from 
whofe papers his work was compiled, allures 
us, that, by the calculation of the I'ibetians, he 
appeared only 959 years before the Chrijiian 
epoch ; and M. Bailly, with fome helitation, 
places him 1031 years before it, but inclines to 
think him far more ancient, confounding him, 
as I have done in a former traft, with the firfi 
Budha, or Mercury, whom the Goths called 
WoDRN, and of whom I lhall prefently take 
particular notice. Now, whether we aflume 
the medium of the four laft mentioned dates, or 
implicitly rely on the authorities quoted by De 
Quignes, we may conclude, that Buddha was 
firft dilVuiguilhed in this country about a thou^ 
fand years before the beginning of our era ; and 
whoever, in fo early an age, experts a certaui 
epoch unqualified with about or nearly^ will be 
greatly difappointed. Hence it is , clear, that, 
whether the fourth age of the Hindus be- 
^au about ofis thouland years before Christ, 
according to Cover diian’s account of Bud- 
dha’s birth, or t%m thoufand according to 

that 
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•ihat of Ra''dha''ca'nt, the common opinion, 
that 48S8 years of it are now elapfed, is erro- 
neons. And here, for the prefcnt, we leave 
Buddha, with an intention of returning to 
him ill due time; obierving only, that if 
the learned Indians differ fo widely in their ac- 
counts of the age when their ninth Avatar 
appeared in their country, we may be allured, 
that they have no certain chronology before 
him, and may fufpe£t the certainty of all the 
l-elations concerning even hh appearance. 

The received' Chronology of the Hindus 
begins with an abfurdity fo monfbrous, as to 
overthrow the whole fyllem ; for, having efta- 
blilhcd their period of feventy-one divine ages as 
the reign of each Menu^ yet thinking it in- 
congruous to place a holy perlbnage in times of 
impurity^ they infill:, that the Menu reigns only 
in every golden age, and difappears in the three 
human ages that follow it, continuing to dive 
and emerge like a water-fowl, till the clofe of 
Yin Mafvwantara. The learned author of the 
Paranarfbaprarafa, which I will now follow 
Hep by ftep, mentioned this ridiculous opinion 
with a ferious face ; but as he has not in- 
lerted it in his work, we may take his account 
of the feventh Menu according to its ob- 
vious and rational meaning, and fuppole, that 
Vaivaswata, the fon of So^rya, the fon of 
Casyapa, or the foil of Mari'chi, or 

Light, the fon of Brahma, which is clearly an. 

allc- 
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SUN: 

Mulaca, 

Dafarat’haj' 

Aidabidi, 

50. Vifwafaha, 

C’hatw’^nga, 

Dirghabahu^i 
* ilaghu^ 

55. T>afarat^ha, 

Ra^ma. 

It is agreed among all the Pandits tha£ Ra-, 
- MA, ^€\xfen 3 entb incarnate divinity, appeared as 
king of ^yodhyh^ in the interval between, the* 
Jiher and the brazen ages ; and, if we fuppofe 
him to have begun his reign at the very begin- 
ning of that interval, ftill three thoujand thred 
hundred of the Gods, or a million cine hun^ 
dred and eighiy-eigkt thoufand lunar years of 
mortals will remain in the Jiiver age, during 
which the fifty -jive princes between Vaivas- 
WATA and Ra'ma muft have governed the* 
■world ; but, reckoning thirty years for a ge- 
neration, which is rather too much for a long 
fucceffion of eldcjl fons, as they afe laid to have 
been, we cannot, by the courfe of nattfre, ex- 
tend the fecond age oi' the Hindus beyond fx- 
teen hundred ard fifty Iblar years : if we fop-' 
pole them not to' have been eldeft Ions, and 
even to.have lived longer than- modern princes' 

inf 
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band : the lineal male defcendaints in both thefe 
:i&milies are fuppofed to have reigned in the ci- 
ties of Ayodhya, or Audh^ and Pratijh/ hanai 
or Vitora, refpeftively, till the thoufaiidth year of 
the prefent age% and the names of all the princes 
in both lines having been diligently collected by 
Ra'dha'ca'nt from feveral Parana's, I exhi- 
bit them in two columns arranged by rnyfel/ 
■vSrith great attention. 


SECOND AG]g 

CHILDliEN OF THE 

M O O Ni 


SVN, 

Icshwa'ch, 

Vtcucjhi, 

Cucutft*ha, 

Ananas, 

JPrxt ha, 

Vilwagandhi, 

Chandra, 

Yuvanifwa, 

Srava, 

lo. Vrihadafwa,. 
Dhuudhumara, 
Dridniafwa, 
Heryafwa, 
Nicumbha, 

i^.Crilafwa, 

S^najit, 

Yuvah4fwa, 


Budha, 

Pararmsas, 

Ayulh, 

Nahuflia, 

JTaydti, 

Para, 

Janamejaya, 

Prachinwat, 

Pravira, 

Menafyu, lo. 

Chirupada, 

Sudyu, 

Bahugava, 

Sany£ti, 

AhanySfi, 

Raudrilwa^ 

Rit^yuJh, 

Mindhdtri. 
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S U N, 
Mandhatri, 
Purucutfe, 
ao. Trafadasyu, 
Anaraiiya, 
Heryafwa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
Triiancu, 
Harifchandra, 
Rohita, 
Harita, 

30. Champa, 
S.ud^va, 
Vijaya, 
Bharuca, 
Vrica, 

35. Bahuca, 
Sagara, 
Afamanjas, 
Anfamat, 
Bhag'irat*/ja, 
40. Sruta, 

Ndbha, 

Sindhudwipa, 

Ayutdyufli, 

Ritapenia, 

45. Sauddia, 
Almaca, 


MOON. 

Rantiudva, 

Sumati, 

Aiti, 20- 

Dujhttnanfa. 
Bharata^'* 
(Vitat’ha, 

Many a, 

V rih atcfliltra, 25* 
Haftin, 

Ajamid*ha, 

Ricfha, 

Samwarana, 

Curu^ 30, 

yahnUy 

Surat’ha, 

ViduraPha, 

Sarvabhauma, 

Jayatfena, 35, 

Radhica, 

Ayutayufh, 

Acrodhana, 

Dcvdtit’hi, 

Ricfha, 40> 

Pratipa, 

Sdntanu, 
Vicbitrteuirya^ 
Pdudu, 45, 

Tuihijhfhir\ 

Mdlaca,, 
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SUN: 

Mulaca, 

Dafarat’haj' 

Aidabidi, 

50. Vifwafaha, 

C’hatw’^nga, 

Dirghabahu^i 
* ilaghu^ 

55. T>afarat^ha, 

Ra^ma. 

It is agreed among all the Pandits tha£ Ra-, 
- MA, ^€\xfen 3 entb incarnate divinity, appeared as 
king of ^yodhyh^ in the interval between, the* 
Jiher and the brazen ages ; and, if we fuppofe 
him to have begun his reign at the very begin- 
ning of that interval, ftill three thoujand thred 
hundred of the Gods, or a million cine hun^ 
dred and eighiy-eigkt thoufand lunar years of 
mortals will remain in the Jiiver age, during 
which the fifty -jive princes between Vaivas- 
WATA and Ra'ma muft have governed the* 
■world ; but, reckoning thirty years for a ge- 
neration, which is rather too much for a long 
fucceffion of eldcjl fons, as they afe laid to have 
been, we cannot, by the courfe of nattfre, ex- 
tend the fecond age oi' the Hindus beyond fx- 
teen hundred ard fifty Iblar years : if we fop-' 
pole them not to' have been eldeft Ions, and 
even to.have lived longer than- modern princes' 

inf 
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in a diflblute age, we fliall find only a 
two thoufand years ; and if we remove the 
difficulty by admitting miracles, we muft ceafe 
to reafon, arid may as well believe at once what- 
ever the Brhhmam chule to tell us. 

In the Lunar pedigree we incet with another 
abfurdity equally fetal to the credit of the jH/«- 
du fyftem : as far as the twenty-fecond degree 
of defcent from Vaivaswata, the fyn- 
chronifmof the two families appears tolerably ; 
regular, except that the children of the hlooir 
were not all eldeji fons ; for king Yaya'ti ap- 
pointed the youngeft of his five fons to fucceed 
him mlndiut and allotted inferior kingdoms to the 
other four, who had pfiended him-; pait of the 
Dacjhin or the South to Y adu, the ^nccftor of 
Crishna ; the Orth, to.ANu ; the Eaft, to 
Druhya ; and the Wpft, to Thrvasu, from 
whom the Pandits belieye, or pretfeiid to believe, 
in compliment to our nation, that wp are de^, 
fcended. But of the fubfpquent degrees in the 
lunar line they know fb little, that,^ unable, to 
fupply a confiderable- interval between Bba- 
RAT and ViTAT’HA,vwhom tbeycall his fqa 
and fuccelTor, they are under a neceffity of :af* 
jfertingi that the great anceftor of Yusjsisht^’- 
Hik, |i,£|;uaUy reigned /even and thoufand 

years ; e fehe of the feme daft that of hifif 

wonderful births which is the fub}e(S»pf a heau^ 
tiftil drasria now; if we ffi^ppofe hft lift 
' . ' 'X , to 
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fo have Jafted longer than that of other mor-i 
tals, and admit Vitat*ha apd the reft to have 
been his regular fucoeflbrs, we fliail fall into 
another abfurdity i for then, if the generations 
in both lines were nearly equal, as they would 
naturally have been, we fliall find Yudhisht'*-' 
HIE, who reigned eonfeftedly at the clofe pf the 
Brazen age, nine generations older than Ra'ma, 
before whofe birth the j^lver age is allowed tq 
have ended. Aftef the name of Bharat, 
therefore, I have fet an afteriik to denote a con-t 
fiderablc chafm in the Indian Hiftory, and have 
inferted between brackets, as out of their places, 
his tvoenty-four fucceflfors, who reigned, if a?* 
all, in the following age immediately before 
the war of the Mahabhhrat, The iouttAi.uiva-r 
tar, which is placed in the interval between the 
J^rJi fecond ages, and the fifth, which foon 
followed" if, appear to be moral fables groundedi 
on hiftorical l^<fts ; the fourth was the punifliT 
merit of an impious monarch by the Deity him- 
self burfing from a marble column in the ihapo 
of a Gon ' and the fifth was the humiliatipEL. of 
an ■ arrogant Prince, by fo contemptible aq 
agent as a mendicant d^arf. After thefe, and 
immediately before Buddha, come three great- 
warriors all named Ra'ma- ; but it may juftly 
be madea queftion, whether they are not fhree 
feprefentations of one perfon, or- three diffeijent- 
of relating the f^m? th? firft ^nd 
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iecond Ra'mas are faid to have been contem- 
porary ; but whether all or any of them mean 
Rama the Ion of Cu'sh, I leave others to de- 
termine. The mother of the fecond Rama 
was named Cau'shal ya', which is a derivative 
oF Cush ala, and though his. father be diftin- 
guilhed by the title or epithet of D^'sarat*ha, 
iignifying, that his •asar-charlot bore him to all 
quarters of the worlds yet the n^me of Cush, 
as the C&jhrrArians pronounce it, is' preferved en- 
tire in that of his Ion and fuccefibr, and Iha- 
dowed in that of his anceftor VicucsHi ; 
nor can a juft obje£Hon be made to this opinion 
from the naftl Arabian vowel in the word 
mcd} mentioned by Moses, hnce the very 
word Arcd> begins with the lame letter which 
the Greeks and Indians could not pronounce, 
and they were obliged, therefore, to exprels it 
by the vowel which moft relembled it. On 
this queftion, however, I aflert nothmg ; nor 
on ano^er, which might be propoled ; ** Whe- 
** ther the fourth and fifth Avatbrs be not al- 
** legorical ftories of the two preliimptuous 
<‘M3Qonarch8,NjMRop andBELUs The hypo- 
thefis, ibAt government was firft eftaWiilhcdj. &tojr 
enacted, and agriculture encouraged in Jbt^a hy 
Rama, abhut three thoufand eight hundred jesxo 
agJPees with the received acconnt of 
Noah’s death, and the previous Settlement of 
his immediate delcchdants. , 
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THIRD AGE. 

CHILDREN OP THE 


SUN. 

Cu/ka, 

Atit’hi, 

Nijhadhaf 

Nabhas, 

Pun'darica, 

Cfh6madhanwas, 

Devanica, 

Ahin'agu, 

Paripatra, 

JO. Ranacli*haia, 
Vajrau^bha, 
Area, 

Sugana, 

Vidbriti, 

15. Hiranyanabha, 
Pulhya, 
Dhruvafandhi, 
Suderfana, 
Agniverna, 
tQ. Sighra, 

Maru, fiippofed 
ftill alive, 

■ Prafufruta, 
Sandhi, 
Amerlana, 
Mahafwat, 


MOON 


Vkat’ha, 

Manyu, 

Vrihatcflietra, 

Haftin, 

Ajamid’ha, 

Riclha, 

Samwarana, 

Curu^ 

yahnu, 

Surat’ha, 10* 

Viddrat’ha, 
Sirvabhauma, 
Jayatfena, 

Rddhica, 

, Ayutayulh, 15, 

^^Acrddhana, 

D6vatit*hi, 

Riclha, 

Dilfpa, 

Pratfpa, jto. 

Vifwal^Uj 
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SUN. 

Vifwabhihu, 

Pralenajit, 

Tacftiaca, 

Vrihadbalay 

30. Vrihadrana, Y. B. C. 
3100. 


MOON 

Sintanu, 

Vichitraviiya* 

Pandu, 

^udhijlit'hlrdi 

^Faricjhtt. 




Here we have only nine-and^Pwsnty Princes 
of the Solar line between Ra^ma and Vrihad- 
Rana exclufively; and their reigns, during 
the whole brazen age, are fuppofed to have 
lafted near eight hundred and Jixty-four thoufand 
years, a fuppofition evidently againft nature ; 
the uniform courfe of which allows only a pe- 
riod of hundred and feventy, or at the very 
utmoft, of a thoufand for twenty-nine ge- 
nerations. Pari'cshit, the great nephew and 
fucceflbr of Yudhisht*hir, who had recovered 
the throne from Duryo'dhaN, is allowed with- 
out controverfy to have reigned in the interval 
between the brazen and earthen ages, and to 
have died at the letting-in of the Caliyug ; lb 
that if the Pandits of Ca/hirdr and Varhnes have 
made a right calculation of Buddha’s ap- 
pearance, the prefent, or fourth, age muft have 
begun about a thoufand years before the birth 
of Christ, and confequently the reign of 
Icshwa'cu could not have been earlier than 
four thoufand years before that great epoch ; 
and even that date will perhaps appear, when 

X 3 ■ it 
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it (hall be ilridlly exaimned, to be near IWQ 
tboufand years earlier than the truth. I cannot 
.leave the third Indian age, in which the virtues 
and vices of mankind are laid to have beai 
equal, without oblerving, that even the dole of 
it is manifelily ^bulous and poetical, with hardly 
more appearance of hiftorical truth than the 
talc of I’rop, or of the Argonauts ; for 
Yudhisht’hir, it feems, was the fon of 
Dherma, the Genius of fuficei Bhi'ma of 
Pavan, or the God of Wind% Arjun of 
Indr A, or the Firmament i Nacud and 
SahadeVa, of the two Cuma'rs, the Castor 
and Pollux of India ; and Bhi^shma, their re- 
puted great uncle, was the child of Ganga', 
or the Ganges, by Sa'ntanu, whole bro- 
ther DeVa'pi is fuppoled to be ftill alive in the 
city of Calcipa% ^ which fi£tions may be 
charming embellilhments of an heroick poem, 
but arejull: as abfurd in civil hillory, as the de- 
Icent of two royal families from the Sun and the 
Moen. 


FOURTH AGE. 


CHILDREN or THE 


SUN, 

Urucriya, 

Vatlavriddha, 

Prativydma, 


MOON, 


yanam^aya^ 

Sathfdca, 


Sahafr^ca, 

BhinUf 
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sun. 

MOON, 



AsWam^dhaja, 


5. D6vaca, 

Asimacnfhna, 

5* 

Sahad6va, 

bJfemichacra, 


Vira, 

Uptaj 


Vrihadafwij 

Chitraratiiaj 


Bhdntimat, 

Suchirat*ha^ 


to. Praticaswa, 

Dhritimat, 

to* 

Supradca, 

Suih^na, 


Marud6va, 

Sunit’ha, 


Sunacfliatra* 

Krichacfhuh, 


PufKcara, 

Suc’hinala, 


1 5i Antaiiclha^ 

Pariplava* 


Sutapasj 

Sunaya, 


Amitiajiti 

M 6 dh 4 vin, 


Vrihadrijaj 

Nripanjaya^ 


Bathi^ 

t)ervaj 


SO. Critdnjaya#) 

Timi, 

20 « 

Randnjaya) 

Vrihadtat*ha, 


^ Sanjayaj 

Sud 4 {a> 


S 16 c 3 ra, 

Sat 4 nlca, 


Stiddhodai 

Durtnadatid) 


25. Ongalada^ 

Rahiilara^ 

25* 

Praf^najit, 

Dandapini, 


Cihudraca^ 

Nimi, 



SumitiR, Y.!^. C. 2166. Cfli^maca^ 

In both femiiiesj we fee thirty genfcfatioris 
i&re reckoned from Yudhisht’hir, from 
X 4 VRIHADVAltA 
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Vrihadbala hIs contemporary (who was 
hilled, in the war of Bhdrat, by Abhimanyu, 
Ion of Arjun, and father of Pari'cshit), to 
the time when the Solar and Lunar dynafties 
are believed to have become extindl in the pre- 
fent divine age ; and for thefe generations the 
Hindus allot a period of one thoufand years' 
only, or a hundred years for three generations ; 
which calculation, though probably too large, 
is yet moderate enough, compared with their 
abfurd accounts of the preceding ages : but they 
reckon exa(9:ly the fame number of years for 
twenty generations only in the family of 
Jara^sandha, vvhofe fon was contemporary 
with Yddhisht’hir, and founded a new 
dynafty of Princes in Magadha, or Bah^r; 
and this exa^ coincidence of the time, in which 
the three racesare fuppofedto have been extindt, 
has the appearance of an artificial chronology, 
formed rather from imagination than from 
hiflorical evidence ; efpecially as twenty kings, 
in an age comparatively modern, could not have 
reigned a thoufand years. 

I, NEVERTHELESS, exhibit the lift of them 
as a curiofity ; but am far from being con- 
vinced, that all of them ever exifted : that, if 
they did exift, they could not have reigned 
more than feven hundred years, I am fully per- 
fuaded by the courfe of nature and the concur- 
rent opinion of mankind. 


Kings 
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KINGS OP MAGADHA. 


Sahad6va, 

Suchi, 

Marj^ri, 

Clhbma, 

Srutafravas,' 

Suvrata, 

Ayutayufli, 

Dhermafutra, 

5. Niramitra, 

Srama, 1 5, 

Sunacfliatra, 

I)rid’haf6na, 

Vrihetfena, 

Sumati, 

Carmajit, 

Subala, 

Srutanjaya, 

Sunita, 

10. Vipra, 

Satyajit, 30. 

PuRANTAYA, 

fbn of the twentieth king. 

was put to death by his minifter Sunaca, who 

placed his own fon Pradyo'ta on the throne 

of his matter ; and this revolution conttitutes 


an epoch of the higheft importance in our pte- 
fent inquiry; firft, becaufe it happened ac- 
cording to the Bhagawathmritaf two years ex- 
adly before Bitddha^s appearance in the fame 
kingdom ; next, becaufe it is believed by the 
Hindus to have taken place three thoufand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight years ago, or two 
thoufand one hundred years before Christ ; 
and, laftly, becaufe a regular chronology, ac- 
cording to the number of years in each dynafty, 
has been eftablifhed from the acceffiqn of 
Pradyo'ta to the fubverfibn of the genuine 
Hindu government ; and that chronology I will 

now 
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how lay before you, after obferving only, that 
Ra'dha'ca'^nt himfelf fays tiothing of Buddha 
in this part of his Ivork, though he partictilarly 
xnendons the two preceding AoatareCs in their 
proper places. 

KINGS OE MAGAt)HA* 

Y. ». 

Pradydtaj aioo 

Pilaca, 

Vifac’haydpa, 

Rajaca, 

Kandiverdhana, $ ret^nt=zi^% years ^ 

Sifun^ga^ 1962 

Cacaverna^ 

Cfh^madherman^ 

Cfh6trajnya, 

Vidhifba, 5. 

Ajitafatru, 

Darbhaca, 

Ajaya, 

N andiverdhatia, 

Alahinandi, 10 r re 360 y* 

Nanda, 

This prince, of whnm frequent mention isi 
made in the Sanferit books, is £iid to have been 
murdered, after a reign of a hundred years^ 
by a veiy learned and ingenious, but paffionatte 

and 
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it 

and vindiftivc, Br&hman, whole name was 
Cha'nacya, and who raifed to the throne a 
man of the Maurya race, named Chanora- 
GUPTA : by the death of Nanda, and hia 
fons, the Cjbatrlya femily of Pradyo'ta be* 
came extin^. 

MAURYA KINGS. 

Chandragupta9[ 

Viril&ra, 

Afocaverdhana, 

Suyalas, 

X>eiarat*ha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Sdliliica, 

S6ma£irman» 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadrat’ha, 10 r = 137^. 

On the death of the tenth Maurya klng^ 
his place was allumed by his Commander in 
Chief, Pvshpamitra, of the Sunga nation or 
family. 


Y. B. C. 
150a 


SUNGA KINGS. 

T. B. C. 

Pulhpamltra, 1365 

Agnimitra, 


Snjy6iht*ha, 
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SUNDA KINGS. 

y. B. c. 

Sujye£ht*ha, 1365 

Vafumitra, 

Abhadraca, 5. 

Pulinda, 

Ghoiha, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

Devabhdti, lO r =: my. 

The laft prince was killed by his tninifter 
VasudeVa, of the Canna race, who ufurped 
the throne of Magadha. 

CANNA KINGS. 

y. B. ci 

Valud^va, . 

Bhumitra, 

Nar^yana, 

Sufarman, zz 345 y, 

A Sidra, of the Andhra femily, having mur- 
dered his mafter Susarman, and leized the 
government, founded a new dynafty of 

ANDHRA KINGS. 


y. B. c* 

Balin, 908 

Crhhna, 

Srifdntacarna, 
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ANDHRA KINGS. 


Y. B. C, 

Srifantacarna^ po8 

Paumamdfa, 

Lamb6dara, 

Vivilaca, 

M 6 ghafw 4 ta, 

Vatam 4 na, 

Talaca, 

Sivafwati, . 10. 

Purflliabhcru, 

Sunandana, 

Chacdraca, 

Bataca, 

Gdmatin,- 

Purimat, 

M6da{Iras, 

Sirafcand’ha, 

Yajnyafri, 

Vijaya, 20. 

Chandrabija, ai r =: 45 6/. 

After the death of Chandrabi'ja, which 
happened, according to the Hindus, 396 years 
before Vicrama'ditya, or 452 B. 0 . we hear 
no naore of Magadha as an independent king- 
dom; but Ra'dha'ca'nt has exhibited the 
names of /even dynafties, in which fe’oenty-Jix . 
princes are faid to have reigned thoufand 

three 
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three hundred and ninety-nine years in Avdbhriti^ 
3 town of the Dacjhin, or Souths which wc 
commonly call Decan : the names of the feven 
dynafties, or of the families who eflablifhed 
them, are, Ahhira, Gardabhin, Canca, Tavana, 
fT urujhcara, Bhurunda^ Maula ; of which the 
Tavane^s arebyfome, not generally, fuppofed to 
have been lonians, or Greeks, but the 
aart^s and Mania's are univerlally believed 
to have been Turcs and Moguls ; yet Ra'dha'- 
ca'nt adds ; “ when the Maula race was ex- 
tin A, five Princes, named Bhknanda, Bangira, 
Sifunandi, Tas 6 nandi,^ndi Praviraca, reigned 
** an hundred and Jix years (or till the year 
10.53) “ ^ Cilacild," which, he 

tells me, he underftands to be in the country of 
the Maharaflitri^s, or Mahrbtcts : and here ends 
his Indian Chronology ; for “ after Pra-* 
vi'raca,” fays he, “ this Empire was 
divided among Ml^ch' has, or Infidels.** 

This account of the feven modern dynajlies 
appears very doubtful in itfelf, and has no re- 
lation to our prefent enquiry ; for their domi- 
nion feems confined to the Deean, without 
extending to Magadha ; nor have we any reafbn 
to believe, that a race of Grecian Princes ever 
eftablifhed a kingdom in either of thofe coun« 
tries; as to the Moguls, their dynafty ftill 
fvbfiils, at leafi: nomin^ys nnlefs that of 

Cbengi% 
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Chengiz be meant, and bis fucceflbrs could not 
have reigned in any part of India for the period 
of thf-ee hundred years, which is afflgncd to 
the Mauled s ; nor is it prgbable, that the word 
which an Indian could have eafily pro<* 
bounced and clearly exprefled in the Ndgari 
letters, ihould have been corrupted into fr»- 
rujhcara. On the whole, we may lafely dole 
the moft authentick fyftem of Hindu Chrono. 
logy, that I have yet been able to procure, 
with the death of Chandrabi'ja- Should any 
farther information be attainable, we fhall, 
perhaps, in due time attain it, either from books 
or inicriptions in the Sanferit language j but 
from the materials with which we are at prefent 
fupplied,. we may eftablifli as indubitable the 
two following propolitions ; that the three firji 
;jges of the Hindus are chiefly mythological, 
whether their mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their aftronomers or on the 
heroick fidlions of their poets ; and, that the 
fourth, or hijiorioal, age cannot be carried farther 
back than about two thoufand years before 
Christ. Even in the hiftoryof the prefent 
^ge, the generations of men and the reigns of 
kings are extended beyond the courfe of nature, 
apd beyond the average refulting from the ac- 
poiints, of the Brahmans tbemfelves ; for they 
^lfli|p to fa k^fkdred 0nd forty-two modern 

reigns 
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reigns a period of three thotifand one hundred and 
Jifty-three years, or about twenty-two years to a 
reign, one with another; yet they repreftnt 
only four Canna Princes on the throne of Ma- 
gadha for a period of three hundred zxidiforty- 
jhe years ; now it is even more improbable, thaf 
four fucceifive kings fhould have reigned eighty- 
Jtx years and four months each, than that Nanda 
fhould have been king an hundred years, and 
murdered at laft. Neither account can be cre- 
dited; but, that we may allow the higheft 
probable antiquity to the Mindu government, 
let us grant, that three generations oi men were 
equal on an average to an hundred years, and 
that Indian Princes have reigned, ' one with 
another, two and twenty \ then reckoning 
thirty generations from Arjun, the brother of 
Yudhisht’hira, to theextinaionof his race, 
and taking the Chinefe account of Buddha’s 
birth from M. De Guignes, as the mofr au- 
thentic medium between Abu’lfazl and the 
^ibetians, we may arrange the correfted Hindu 
Chronology according to the following table, 
fupplying the word about or nearfy (fince per- 
fed accuracy cannot be attained and ought not 
to be required), before every date. 


Abhimanyu, fon qf Arjun, 
Pradyota, , 


Y. B. C, 
2029 
1029 
Buddha, 
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Y. B. C. 

Buddha, 

1027 

Nanda, — — ■ 

699 

Balin, •— — 

149 

Vicrama'ditya — — 

56 

De'v AP a'l a , king of Gaur, 

^3 


If we take the date of Buddha’s appearance 
from Ab.'‘’lfazl, we mult place Abhimanyu 
2368 year - before Christ, uniefs we calculate 
from the twenty kings of agadha, and allow 
feven kundi ed years, iiiftead ot a thoufand^ be- 
tween ..RjuN and Pradyo'ta, which will 
bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited 
in the table; and, perhaps, we can hardly ap- 
proach nearer to the truth. As to Rdjd 
NandA, it he really fat on the throne a whole 
century, we inuft bring down the Andhra. 
dynafty to the age of Vicrama'ditya, who 
with his feudatories had probably obtained fo 
much power during the reign of thofe princes, 
that they had little more than a nominal fo- 
vereignty, which ended with Chandrab^ja, 
in third cx fourth century of the Chrifian 
era ; having, no doubt, been long reduced to 
Iniignificance by the kings of Gaur, defeended 
from Go'pa'la. But, if the author of the 
Dahifihn be warranted in fiy.ing the birth of 
Buddha ten years before the Caliyug, we muft 
thus correft the Chronological Table : 

Y Buddha, 
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Y. B. C. 

Buddha, — 1027 

Paricfhit, 1017 

Prady6ta, (reckoning 20 or' 

30 generations,) 

Y. A. c. 

Nauda, — — • 13 or 313 


I 3170117 


This correction would oblige us to place 
Vicrama'ditya before Nanda, to whom, as 
all the Pandits agree, he was long pofterior ; 
and, if this be an hiftorical fad, it feems to 
confirm the Bhagawaidmnta, which fixes the 
beginning of the Caliyug about a thoufand years 
before Buddha ; befides that, Balin would then 
be. brought down at leaft to the fixth and 
Chandrabi'ja to the tenth century after 
Christ, without leaving room for the fubfc- 
quent dynafties, if they reigned fucccfiivcly. 

Thus have we given a Iketch of Indian Hifi- 
tory through the longeft period feirly affignable 
to it, and have traced the foundation of the 
Indian empire above three thoufand eight hun-- 
dred years from the prefent time ; but, on a 
fubjed in itlelf lb obfeure, and fo much clouded 
by the fidions of the Brdhmans, who, to ag- 
grandize themlclves, have defignedly railed 
their antiquity beyond the truth, we muft be 
fetisfied with probable conjedufe and juft rea- 

Ibning 
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foning from the beft attainable data ; nor ban 
we hope for a lyfl'etn of Indian Chronology to 
which no objection can be made, unlefs the 
aftronomical books in Sanfcrit fhall clearly 
afcertain the places of the colures in ibme pre> 
clfe years of the hiftorical age ; not by loofe 
traditions, like that of a coarfe obfervation by 
Chiron, who poffibly never exifted, for he 
“ lived, lays Newton, in the golden age,” 
which muft long have preceded the Jrgonautick. 
expedition) but by fuch evidence as our own 
aHronomers and fcholars (hall allow to be 
unexceptionable. 


Y » 


A CHROt 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

accorSing to one of the Hypotheses intimated 
in the preceding TraB. 

Christian Hindu Yearsfrm\l%% 

ani Museiman. ‘ ' of our era, 

Adam, Menu I. Age I. 5794 

Noah, MenuIL 4737 

Deluge, ^ 4138 

Nimrod, Jdiranyacafpu, Age 11 . 4006 

Bel, Ball, 3 ^ 9 ^ 

Rama, Rama. Age III. 3817 

death, 37^7 

Brady Ota, 2817 

Buddha. Age IV. 2815 

Nanda, 2487 

Balin, 4937 

Vdcramhditya, 1 844 

Dcvaf&la, 1811 

Christ, 1787 

Nhrhyanpkla, 1721 

Sacli, 1 709 

Watid,. 1080 

MqhnM, 786 

Chengh, 548 

Tahmir, ^91 

Babur, 

Nbdirjbdh, 49 



( 3®5 ) 

DISSERTATION X. 

A 

SUPPLEMENT 

TO THE 

ESSAY ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


O UR ingenious aflbciate Mr. Samuel 
Davis, whom I name with refpefl and 
applaufe, and who will foon, 1 trufl-, convince 
M. Bailly, that it is very poflible for an. 
European to tranflate and explain the Sirya 
Siddbanta, fevourcd me lately with a copy, taken 
by his Pandit, of the original paflage " men- 
tioned in his paper on the Aftronomical Compu- 
tations of the Hindus, concerning the places 
of the colures in the time of Vaka'ha, com- 
pared with their polhion in the age of a certain 
Muni, or ancient hidian philofbpher ; and the 
paflage appears to afford evidence of two a<£tual 
obfervations, which will afcertain the chrono- 
logy of the Hindus, if not by rigorous demon- 
ftration, at leaft by a near approach to it. 

The copy of the Vbrhb'ifanbith, from which 
the three pages, received by me, had been tran- 
fcribed, is unhappily fo incorrect (if the tran- 

y 3 ' fcript 
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fcript itielf was not haftily made) that every 
line of it muft be disfigured by Ibme grofs er- 
ror ; and my Pandit, who examined the paA 
fage carefully at his own houfe, gave it up as 
inexplicable ; fo that, if 1 had not lludied the 
fyftem of Zanferit prolbdy, I Ihould have laid it 
afide in defpair : but though it was written as 
profe, without any fort of diftindtion or punc-r 
tuation, yet, when I read it aloud, my ear 
caught in Ibme fentences the cadence of verfe, 
and of a particular metre, called A'ryb., which 
is regulated (not by the number of fylLbles, like 
other meafures, but) by the proportion 
of times, or Jyllabick moments, in the four divi- 
fions, of which every ftanza confifts. By 
numbering thofe moments and fixing their pro- 
portion, I was enabled to refiore the text of 
Vara'ha, with the- perfeft affent of the learned 
Brdhmen w’ho attends me ; and, with his af- 
fiftance, 1 alfo corredted the comment written 
by Bhat i o'tpala, who, itieems, was a Ibn 
of the author, together with three curious paf- 
fages which are cited in it. Another Pandit 
afterwards brought me a copy of the whole ori- 
ginal work, which confirmed my conjectural 
emendations, except in two immaterial lylla- 
bles, and except, that the firftof the fix cou- 
plets in the text is quoted in the commentary 
from a difierent work entitled Panchafiddhantied ; 
five of them were compoled by Vara''ua him- 

felf. 
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felf, and the third chapter of his treatife begins 
with them- 

Before I produce the original verfes, it may 
be ufeful to give you an idea of the A'ryh mea- 
fure, which will appear more diftinflly in La- 
tin than in any modern language of Europe : 

Xigridas, apros, thoas, tyrannos, peiEma monftra, venemur : 
Die hinnulus, die lepus male quid egerint graminivori. 

The couplet might be (b arranged, as to begin 
and end with the cadence of an hexameter and 
pentameter, fix moments being interpofed in the 
middle of the long,, and feven in t|jat of the 
ihort, hemiftich ; 

'I'hoas, apros, tigridas nos venemur^ pqorefque tyrannos : 
Die tibi eeiva, lepus tibi die male quid egerit herbivorus. 

, Since the dtryei meafure, however, may be al- 
moft infinitely varied, the couplet would have 
a form completely Roman, if the proportion of 
fyllabick infants, in the long and fhort verfes, 
were twenty-four to twenty, infiead of thirty to 
twenty-feven f 

Venor apros tigridafque, et, peffima monftra, tyrannos ; 
Cerva mail quid agunt herbivorufque lepus ? 

I now exhibit the five fean^tas of Vara'ha 
in European charafters. 

• A{l£{hirdhaddae{hinatnuttaraina}ianan rav^rdhanilht^^dyan 
N Cinan eadachiddsidy^ndSan piirva laftrdftiu. 
S&mpratamayanan favituh careataeddyan mrigdditaich^yat i 
U<9tibhSve vicritih pratyacftiapericihanair vyatftih. 
Purbft’hacluhnavddTidudayd’ftaniayrpiYi lahafr^infdh, 

Y 4 Ch»M- 
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ChTi^yapravefanirgamachibnairva mandale mahati. 

Aprapya macaramarco vinivritto hanti Sparan yamyaii^^ 
Carcatacamafanprapto vinivrfttafchottaran faindrui. 
Uttaramayanamatitya vydvrittah cfhemafafya vnddhicarahjj 
Pracritift'hafchapycvan vicritigatir bhayacriduflmSnfuh. 

Of the five couplets thus exhibited, the foU 
lowing tranflation is moft fcrupuloufly literal : 

Certainly the fouthern folftice was 
“ once in the middle of AJleJbh^ the northern 
“ in the firft degree of Dhanipfh^, by what h 
** recorded in former Scfjiras. At prefent one 
“ folftipe is in the firft degree of Carcnta, and 
** the other in the firft oi LI acar a : that which 
is recorded not appearing, a change muji 
** heive happened ; and the proof arifes froni 
*■* ocular demonftrations ; that is ^ by obferving 
“ the remote objedl and ks marks at the rifing 
“ or fettingof the fun, or by the marks, in a 
large graduated circle, of the lhadow’s in- 
“ grefs and cgrefs. The fun, by turning back 
without having reached Macara^ deftroys the 
“ fouth and the weft ; by turning back with- 
“ out having Carcata^ the north and 

eaft. By returning, when he has juft 
“ pafled the winter folfiitiai point, he makes 
** wealth fecure and grain abundant, fince he 
** moves thus according to nature ; but the fun, 
f* by moving unnaturally, excites terrour.” 

Now the Eindu Aftronomers agree, that 
the I ft January if^o was in the year 4991 of 

?he 
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the Caiiyuga, or their fourth period, at the be- 
ginning of which, they fay, the equinoftial 
points were in the firffc degrees of Mcjha and 
) ; but they are alfo of opinion, that the 
vernal equinox ofcilla'es from the third of 
Afiua to the twenty-feventh of Mejha and back 
again in 7200 years, which they divide into four 
padas, and con fcqnently that it moves, in the two 
intermediate p ' das,, from the firft to the twenty- 
feventh of Mejba and back again in 3600 years; 
the colure cutting their ecliotick in the firft of 
which coincides with the lirft oiAfwiniy 
fit the beginning of every fuch olcillatory pe- 
rio I. Vara'ha, furnamedMiHiRA, or the Sun, 
from his knowledge of aftronomy, and ufually 
didinguilhed by the title of Acharya^ or teacher 
of the VMa^ lived confelledly when the Cali- 
yuga was far advanced ; and, fince by adtual ob- 
fervation he found the folftitial points in the firft 
degrees of Carcata and Macara, the equinoc- 
tial points were at the lame time in the firft of 
Mlflsa and 7 * uB : he lived, therefore, in the 
year 3600 of the fourth Indian period, or 1291 
years before '.ik January 1790, that is, about 
the year 499 of our era. This date correlponds 
with the ayanlmfa, or preceffion, calculated by 
the rule of the Sitryafddhdnta ; for I9®2i' 54^ 
would be the preceffion of the equinox in 1291 
years, according to the Hindu computation of 
^4^' annually, which gives us ’the origin of 
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the Indian Zodiack nearly ; -but, by New- 
ton’s demonftrations, which agree as well 
with the phenomena, as the varying deufity of 
our earth will admit, the equinox recedes 
about 50^' every year, and has receded 17° 55' 50" 
lince the time of Vara'jia, which gives 
tts more nearly in oiir own Iphere the firft de- , 
gree of Mjha in .that of the Hindus. By 
the obfervation recorded in older Sajiras^ 
the equinox had gone back 23° 20', or about 
1680 years had intervened, between the age of 
the and that of the modern aftronomer: 
the former obfervation, therefore, muft have 
been made about 2971 years before ift ya-^ 
nuary 1790, that is 1181 before Christ. 

We come now to the commentary, which 
contains information of the greateft importance. 
By former Sdjlras are meant, fays Bhattc/f- 
TALA, the books of Para'sara and of other 
Mmus\ and he then cites from the Piirltfara 
SanhitH the following paflage, which is in modu- 
lated profe, and in a ftyle much refcmbling that 
of the Fidas. 

Sravishta'dya't paulhn'ardhantan charah 
fi'&ir6 ; vafantah pauftinardhk r6hiny£utan ; 
faumyadyadallclhardhantan griflimah ; prdvri- 
dafl6jEhardh£t haftdntan; chitradyat jyefti't’hard- 
hantan sarat ; h6mant6 jyelh't’hardhat vaifli*. 
n^avdatan. 


The 
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The feafbn of S’tjtra is from the firfl of 
** Dhanifht' ha to the middle of Rivafi ; that of 
“ Vafanta from the middle of Kdvat) to the 
ead of Rahim ; that of Gnfima from the be- 
ginning of Mrigrafiras to the middle of 
“ jijlejhh ; that of Verjkh from the middle of 
“ ^JUJhd. to the end of Hajia ; that of Sarad 
from the firft of Chltrh to the middle of 
“ yy^Jhfhd . ; that of He/mnta from the middle 
“ of yyefifha to the end of SravanHJ' 

This account of the fix Indian feafons, each 
of which is co-extenfive with two figns, or four . 
lunar ftations and a half, places the folfti- 
tial points, as Vara'ha has afferted, in the 
firfi degree of Hhanijbfhci^ and the middle, 
.or 6° 40', of A'JleJb^t while the equinodial 
points were in the tenth degree of Bharat^ 
and 3® 20' of Vtshdhh ; but, in the tinie of 
Vara'ha, the folftitial colure pafled through 
the 10th degree of Punarvafu and 3* 20' of 
UttaraJharH, while the equinodial colure cut 
the Hindu ecliptick in the firft of Afwif^ 
and 6" 40' of Chitrh, or the T 6 ga and only ftar 
of that manfion, which, by the way, is in- 
dubitably the Spike of the Virgin, from the 
known longitude of which all other points in 
the Indiatf. Zodiack may be computed. It can- 
not efcape notice, that Para^sara does not ufe 
■ in this paflage the pbrafe at prefent, which oc- 
curs 
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curs in the text of Vara'ha ; fo that the places 
of the colures might have been afcertained be- 
fore his time, and a conliderable change might 
have happened in their true pofition without 
any change in the phrafes by which the feafons 
were diflinguiflied ; as our popular language in 
aftronomy remains unaltered, though the Zo- 
diacal ailerifms are now removed a whole hgn 
from the places where they have left their 
names : it is manifeft, neverthelefs, that Pa- 
ra's ar a muft have written wilhin twelve cen- 
turies before the beginning of our era, and that 
fingle hdi, as we fliall prefently fliow', leads to 
very momentous coufequences in regard to the 
lyftem of Ifieban hiftory and literature. 

Ok the comparilbn, which might eafily be 
made, between the colurcs of Para'sara and 
thole aferibed by Eudoxus to Chiron, the 
fuppofed affift^nt and inilrudtor of the jirgo- 
tiauts^ I lhall fay very little ; becaufe the whole 
Argonaiitkk llory (which neither was, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, nor, indeed, could 
have been, originally Grecian) appears, even 
when ftripped of its poetical and fabulous or- 
naments, extremely difpurable ; and, whether 
it was foundt'd on a league of the 'Hclladim 
princes and ilates for the purpofe of checking, 
on a favourable opportunity, the overgrown 
power of Jigyptf or with a view to lecurc the 

commerce 
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Commerce of the Euxine and appropriate the 
wealth of Colchis^ or, as I am difpofed to be- 
lieve, on an emigration from /Africa and 
of that adventurous race who had firft been 
eftabliflied in Chaldea % whatever, in fhort, 
’gave rife to the fable, which the old poets have 
fo richly embelliflied, and the old hiftorians 
have fo inconfiderately adopted, it feems to me 
very clear, even on the principles of Nbwton, 
and on the fame authorities to which he refers, 
that the voyage of the Argonauts muft have 
preceded the year in which his calculations 
led him to place it. Battus built Cyrency 
fays our great philofbpher, on the lite of 
Irafay the city of Antaeus, in the year 
633 before Christ ; yet he foon after calls 
Euripylus, with whom the Argonauts had 
a conference, king of Cyrene, and in both 
paflages he cites Pindar, whom I acknow- 
ledge to have been the moft learned, as 
well as the fublimeft, of poets. Now, if I 
underfland Pindar (which I will not af- 
fert, and I neither poffefs nor remember at 
prefent the Schqiiay which I formerly perufed) 
the fourth Pythian Ode begins with a Ihort pa- 
negyrick on Arcesilas of Cyrene: “ Where, 
lays the bard, the prieftefs, who fat near 
“ the golden eagles of Jove, prophefied of 
“ old, when Apollo was not abfent from his 

“ manfion. 
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“ manfion, that Bat t as, the colonizer of 
“ fruitful Lybia, having juft left the fa- 
“ crcd ifle (Thera) ^ fhould build a city 
“ excelling in cars, on the fplendid breaft of 
“ earth, and, whh the feventeenth generation ^ 
“ fliould refer to himfelf the Therean pre- ' 
** didlion of Medea, which that princefs of 
“ the Colchians^ that impetuous daughter of 
“ JEetes, breathed from her immortal mouth, 
“ and thus delivered to the half-divine ma- 
riners of the warriour Jason.” From this 
introduftion to the nobleft and moft animated of 
the Argonautick poems, it appears, that fifteen 
complete generations had intervened between the 
voyage of Jason and the emigration of 
Battus ; . lb that coniidering three generations 
as equal to an hundred or an hundred and twenty 
years, which Newton admits to be the Grecian 
mode of computing them, we muft place that 
voyage at leaft five or fix hundred years before 
the time fixed by Newton himfelf, according 
to his own computation, for the building of 
Cyrene ; that is, eleven or twelve hundred and 
thirty -three years before Chkist ; an age very 
near on a medium to that of Para'saha. If 
the *poet means afterwards to lay, aslundcr- 
ftand him, that Arcrsilas, his contemporary, 
was the eighth in defeent from Battus, wc 
fliail draw nearly the fame conclufion, without 

having 
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having recourfe to the unnatural reckoning of 
thirty-three or forty years to a generation ; for 
Pindar was forty years old, when the Per- 
jianst having crofled the Helkfpont-, were nobly 
refilled at fhermopylee^ and glorioufly defeated 
, at Salatriis : he was born, therefore, about the 
fixty-fifth Olympiad, or five hundred and twenty 
years before our era ; fo that, by allowing 
more naturally Jtx or feven hundred, years to 
twenty-three generations, we may at a medium 
place the voyage of Jason about one thoufand 
one hundred and feventy years before Our 
Saviour, or about forty five years before the 
beginning of the Newtonian chronology. 

The defeription of the old colures by 
Eudoxus, if we implicitly rely on his tefti- 
mony and on that of Hipparchuf, who was, 
indifputably, a great aflronoraer for the age in 
which he lived, affords, I allow, fufiicient evi- 
dence of fome rude obfervatiou about 937 years 
before the Chrifiian epoch ; and, if the cardinal 
points had receded from thole colures 36" 29' • 
10" at the beginning of the year 1690, and 
37 * S'^' 3^" January in the pre- 

fent year, they mull have gone back 3* 23' 20" 
between the obfervation implied by Para'sar 
and that recorded by Eudoxus ; or, in other 
words, 244 years mull have elapfed between 
the two pbiervadons : but, this difquifition 

having 
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having little relation to our principal fubje<^t, I 
proceed to the laft couplets of our Indian aftro* 
iiomer Vara'ha Mihira : which, thorgh 
merely aftrological and conlequeutly abfurd* 
will give occafion to remarks of no fmall im- 
portance, They imply, that, when the fol-. 
ftices are not in the firft degrees of Carcata and 
Macara, the motion of the fun is contrary to 
nature, and being caufed, as the commentator 
intimates, by fbme utprta^ or preternatural 
agency, muft neceflarily be productive of mif- 
fortune ; and this vain idea feems to indicate 
a- very fuperficial knowledge even of the 
fyftem which Varhha undertook to explain ; 
but he might have adopted it folely as a religi- 
ous tenet, on the authority of Garga, a priefl 
of eminent lanCtity, who esprefles the lame 
wild notion in the following couplet ; 

YaJa nivertate'pr^ptah fraviftitamuttai4yane, 

Aflcsflian daclhinc’priptaftadavidyaruxiahadbhayan*. 

“ When the fun returns, not having reached 
‘ * DhaniJIjf hci in the northern folft ice, or not hay- 
“ ing reached jlJUfha in' the fouthern,' then 
“ letawiTzzfeel great apprehenfion of danger.*’ 
Para'sara himfelf entertained afirailar opi- 
nion, that any irregularity in the Iblftices would 
indicate approaching calamity ; Tadiprapto ' 
vaijhneeoantam^ lays he, udanmarge prepadyat^y 
dacjhine, ajlefihm va mahdb hayayay that is. 
When having reached the end of Sravanhy 

in 
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in the northern path, br half of AjUJh^ in 
** the fbuthern, he Hill advances, it h a caufe 
•* of great fear.” This notion poffibly had its 
rife before h e tegular preceffiori of the cardi- 
nal points had been obferved ; but we may alfo 
retnarki that ibme of the lunar manCons were 
coniidered as inaufpiciousj and others as fortu- 
nate : thus Menu, the firft Indian lawgiver, 
ordains, that certain rites fliall be performed 
under the influence of a happy Nacjbafra ; and 
where he forbids any • female name to be takeii 
from a conflellation, the moft learned commen- 
tator gives and "Rsvatt aS examples of ill- 

omened names, appearing by defign to Ikip over 
others that mtft firll: have occurred to him’. 
Whether Dhanijhfhh and AJUJhoL were inaulpi- 
cious or profperous I have not learned j but, 
whatever might be the ground of Vara'ha’s 
aftroiogical rufo, wc ibay collect frohi iais 
aftronomy, which was grounded on obforvationi 
that the folftice had receded at leaji 23". 20'. be- 
tween his time and that of ParA’’sara ; for 
though he refers its pofition to the^wr, inflead 
of the lunar mdnjions, yet all the Pandits with 
whom I have COnverfod on the futge<Sl, unahi- 
inouily aflert, that the firft degrees of Mijhd 
and AJwini are coincident. Sirice the two an- 
cient fages name only the lunar afterifms, it is 
probable, that the folar divifion of the zodiack 
into twelve figns was not generally ufed in their 

2 , days ; 
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days ; and we know,' from the comment on the 
Surya Siddhdnta, that the lunar month, by 
which all religious ceremonies are ftill regulated, 
was in ule before the folar. When M. Bailly, 
afks, Why the Hindus eftablilhed the begin- 
“ ning of the preceffion, according to their 
“ ideas of it, in the year of Christ 499 to 
\vhich his calculations alfb had led him, w® 
anfwer, Becaufe in that year the vernal equinox 
was found by obfervation in the origin of their 
ecliptick ; and fince they were of opinion, that 
it muft have had the fame pofition in the firft 
year of the CaUyuga^ they were induced by 
their erroneous theory to fix the beginning of 
their fourth period 3600 years before the time of 
Vara'ha, and to account for Para'sar a's ob- 
fervation by fuppolihg an utphta, or prodigy, 

• To what purpofe, it may be alked, have wc 
afcertained the age of the Munis f Who was 
Para'sara ? Who was Garga ? With 
whom were they contemporary, or with whofe 
age may their* s be compared ? What light will 
thefe inquiries throw on the hiftory of India or 
of mankind ? I aih happy in being able tq. an- 
fwer thofe queftions with confidence and pre- 
cifion. 

All the Brdhnens agree, that only one Pa- 
ra'sara is. named in their &cred records ; that 
he compofed the aftroiioraical book before cited, 
and a law trafir, which is now in my pofieffion ; 

that 
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that he was the graiidfoii of Vasisht’ha, an- 
other aftronomer and legiflator, whofe works 
are ftill extant, and who was the preceptor of 
Ra'ma, king of Ayodhyhi that he was the 
father of Vya'sa, by whom the Vidas were 
arranged in the form which they now bear, 
and whom Crishna himfelf names with ex- 
alted praife in the GitcL ; ib that, by the adraif. 
£on of the Fandits themfelves, we find only 
three generations between two of the Ra'mas, 
whom they confider as incarnate of the 
divinity ; and Para'sara might have lived till 
the beginning of the Callyugay which the mif- 
taken dodtrine of an ofciUation in the cardinal 
points has compelled the Hindus to place ipzo 
years too early. This error, added to their fen- 
ciful arrangement of the four ages, has been the 
fource of many abfurdities ; for tjiey infift, that 
VaTmic, whom they cannot but allow to have 
been contemporary with Ra'machandra, 
lived in the age of Vya'sa, who confultedhim 
on the compofition of the Idahdbhdraiy and 
who wasperlbnally known to Balara''ma, the 
brother of Crishna. When a very learned 
Brhhmen had repeated to me an agreeable ftory 
of a converfation between VaTmic and 
Vya'sa, I expreffed my furprize at an inter- 
view between two bards, whofe ages were fe- 
•parated by a period of 864,000 years j but h® 

Z % footii 
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loon reconciled himfelf to fo monftrous an ana** 
chronifm, by oblerving, that the longevity of 
the Munis was preternatural, and that no limit 
could be let to divine power. By the lame re- 
courle to miracles or to prophecy, he would 
have anfwered another obje<Stion equally fatal to 
his chronological fyllem : it is agreed by all, 
that the lawyerYA'oYAWALCYA was an attend- 
ant on the court of Janaca, whofe daughter 
Si'ta' was the conftanr, but unfortunate wife 
of the great Ra'ma, the hero of Va'lmic’s 
poem ; but that lawyer himlelf, at the very 
opening of his work, which now lies before me, 
names both Para'sara and Vya'sa among 
twenty authors, whofe tradls form the body 
of original Indian law. By the way, lince 
Vasisht’ha is more than once named in the 
Manav/fanhitciy we may be certain, that the 
laws afcribed to Menu, in whatever age they 
might have been firft promul^ted; could not 
have received the form in which we now lee 
them above three ihoufand years ago. 

The age andfundlionsofGAROA leadtocon** 
lequences yet more interefting : he was confef- 
fedly the purohita^ or officiating priell, of 
Crishna himfelf, who, when only a herdlinan*s 
boy at Mat'burci, revealed his divine cliaradler to 
Garga, by running to him with more than 
mortal benignity on his countenance, when the 
prieft had invoked Na'ra'tan. ilis daughter 

was 
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was eminent for her piety and her learning, and 
the Brcihmans admit, without confidering the 
confequence of their admiffion, that flie is thus 
addreffed in the Feda itfelf : Tata urdhwan nh 
va famopif Ga'rgi, ej}:a Mityo dylxmtirdhonan 
tapati, dyb. va bhiimin tapatt^ bhhnya fubhran ta- 
,paU, locdn tapati, antaran tapatyamntaran ta^ 
pati j or, “ That Sun, O- daughter of Garga, 
than which nothing is higher, to which no- 
“ thing is equal, enlightens the furomit of the 
** Iky ; with the Iky enlightens the earth ; 
** ‘with the earth enlightens the lower worlds ; 
** enlightens the higher worlds; enlightens 
** other worlds ; it enlightens the breaft, 
enlightens all befides the breaft.” From 
thefe fads, which the Br&bmans cannot 
deny, and from thefe conceflions, which they 
unanimoufly make, we may reafonably infer, 
that if Vya'sa was not the compofer of the 
FedaSf he added at leaft Ibmething of bis own 
to the fcattered fragments of a more ancient 
work, or perhaps to the loofe traditions which 
he had colleded ; but whatever be the compa- 
rative antiquity of the Hindu fcriptures, we 
may fafely conclude, that the Mofaick and Indian 
chronologies are perfedly CQnfiftent ; that 
Menu, fon pf Brahma', was xhtA'dima^ or 
cheated mortal, and coufequently our 
Adam ; that Menu, child of the Sun, yvas 
prefcrved with_/tfu«« others, in a bahitra, orca- 
Z I pacious 
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pacious ark, from an nniverfal deluge, and muft 
therefore be our Noah ; that HiranyacA' 
siPtr, the giant with a golden axe, and Vali 
or Balt, were impious and arrogant monarchs, 
and, moft probably, our Nimrod and Belus ; 
that the three Ra'mas, two of whom were in" 
vincible warriors, and the third, not only va- 
liant in war, but the patron of agriculture and 
wine, which derives an epithet from his name, 
were different reprefentations of the Grecian 
Bacchus, and either the Ra'ma of fcripture, or 
his colony perfonified, or the Sun, firfl: adored 
by his idolatrous family ; that a confiderablc 
emigration from Chaldea into Greece, Italy, and 
/«<a?/a,happcned about centuries before the 
birth of Our Saviour ; that Sa'cya, or Si'sak, 
about two hundred years after Vya'sa, either 
in perfon or by a colony from Bgypt imported 
into this country the mild herefy of the ancient 
Bauddbas % and that the dawn of true Indian 
hiftory appears only three or four centuries be- 
fore the Cbrijiian era, the preceding ages be- 
ing clouded by allegory or fable. 

As a fpecimen of that fabling and allego- 
rizing fpirit which has ever induced the Brah- 
mens to difguife their whole fyftem of hiftory, 
philofophy, and religion, I produce a paflage 
from the Bhdgcevat, which, however .ffrange 
and ridiculous, is very curious in itfelf, and 
clofely connedted with the fubjedt of this Efl&y : 

it 
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it is taken from the fifth Seandha, or Se£lion, 
which is written in modulated profe. “ There 
“ are fome,** fays the Indian author, “ who, for 
“ the purpofe of meditating intenfely on the 
holy fbn of Vasxtpe'va, imagine yon ce- 
“ leftial fphere to reprefent the figure of that 
.*♦ aquatick animal which we call Sidumhra ; its 
head being turned downwards, and its body 
bent in a circle, they conceive Dhruva, or 
^ the pole ftar, to be fixed on the point of its 
tail; on the middle part of the tail they lee 
** four liars, Prejdpati^ Indra, Dherma, 

and on its bafe two others, Dhdtri and Fid- 
“ h&tri : on its rump are the Septarjhis^ or 
feven liars of the Sacata, or Warn ; on its 
back the path of the Sun, called AjarotfBi^ or 
** the Series of Kids ; on its belly the Gangd of 
** the Iky : Punarva/u and Pujhya gleam re- 
fpp< 9 :ively on its right and left haunches ; 
Ardrd and AJUJbd on its right and left feet or 
“ fins ; Abhijit and Uttar ajhhd^ ha in its right 
and left nollrils 5 Sraoand and Purvdfi/ddhd 
“ in its right and left eyes ; Uhanijht'hh and 
Mida on its right and left ears. Eight con- 
llellations, belonging to the fummer Solllicd, 
“ MaghliyPurvaphalgufity Uttarafihalguni^IIaf- 
ta^ Ckitrd, Swat\ Vif&dbd^ AnurddhA, 
may be conceived in the ribs of its left fide ; 
and as many afterifms, connefted with the 
Z 4 “ winter 
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“ winter Solftice, Mftgaslras, JRohi^y Crittlc^^ 

** Bbaratii^ Afwiih^ Rhjatif Uttarabhadrapadat 
** Pirvabhadrafadhy may be imagined on the 
“ ribs of its right fide in an inverle order : let 
“ SatdbhiJkd'sxvA. JyeJhf baht placed on its right 

and left Ihoulders. In its upper jaw is ' 
■* Agafya, in its \QVfexTama ; in its mouth the 
“ planet Mangdla% in its part of generation, 
“ Sanaijchara ; on its liump, Vrihafpati ; in 
** its breaft, the Sun ; in its heart, Ncirityan ; 
“ in its front, the Moon ; in its navel, Vsanas\ 
** on its two nipples, the. two Afwinas ; in its 
“ amending and defcending breaths, Budhai 
** on its throat, BAhu ; in aU its limbs, Cetust 
** or comets ; and in its hairs, or briftles, the 
f‘ whole multitude of Stars.” 

It is necefi&ry to remark, that, although 
the Jimmdra be generally deferibed as the fea^ 
bog oxforpoife, which we frequently have leen 
playing in the Ganges, yet fymar, which feems 
derived from the Sanferit, means in P^rjtan a 
large lizard; tfie paflagejuft exhibited may ne- 
yecthelefs relate to an animal of the cetaceous 
order, and poflibly to the doiphjn of the an- 
cients. 

Befoee I leave the fphere of the 
dus, I cannot help mentioning a fingular ; 
ill the Sanferit language, means zconftel>- 

lation and a bear, fp that Maharejh^ syay denote 
either a great hear, pr ^ aferifm, Etymo- 

logifts. 
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Jogifts may, perhaps, derive the MegasArBos of 
the Greeks from an Indian compound ill un- 
derftood; but I will only obferve, with the 
wild American, that a bear •with a very long 
tail could never have occurred to the imagination 
* of any one who had feen the animal. I naay 
he permitted to add, on the fubjedt of the Indian 
Zodiack, that, if I have erred in a former 
Jiflay, where the longitude of the lunar man- 
iions is computed from the firft ftar in our con- 
ftellation of the Ram, I have been led into 
error by the very learned and ingenious M. 
Bailly, who relied, I prefume, on the au- 
thority of M. Le Gentil : the origin of the 
Hindu Zodiack, according to the Surya Sidd- 
hanta, muft be nearly t 19*. 21''. 54'^. in our 
fphere, and the longitude of Chitrh, or the 
Spike, muft of courle be 199“. ai'. 54'"'. from 
the vernal equinox ; but, fince it is difficult by 
that computation to arrange the twenty-fevea 
manfi^ns and their feveral ftars, as they are de- 
lineated and enumerated in the Retnamdldf I 
muft for the prefent fuppofe, with M. Bailly, 
that the Zodiack of the Hindus had two origins, 
one conftant and the other variable ; and a fer- 
ther inquiry into the fubjeft muft be referved 
for a feafon of retirement and leifure. 


DIS- 
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INDIAN GAME OF CHESS. 


■■ ‘ 

I F evidence be required to prove that Chefs 
was invented by the Hindus^ we may be fa- 
tisfied with the teftimony of the Perjiansi 
who, though as much inclined as other nations 
to appropriate the ingenious inventions of a fo- 
reign people, unanimoufly agree, that the game 
was imported from the weft of India, together 
with the charming fables of Vishnusarman, 
in the fixth century of our era. It fecms to have 
been immemorially known in Hinduflem by the 
name of Chaturanga, that is, the four angds, 
Gt members, of an army, which are faid in the 
Amaracbjha to be hajiyaswaraf hapadhtam, or 
elephants, horfes, chariots, zxxdi foot-foldiersi 
and in this fenfe the word is frequently ufed 

by 
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by Epick poets in their defcriptions of real 
armies. By a natural corruption of the pura 
Sanfcrit word, it was changed by the old Per^ 
Jtam into Chatrang ; but the Arabs, who fbon 
after took polJeflion of their country, had nei- 
ther the initial nor final letter of that word in 
their alphabet, and conlequeiitly altered it fur- 
ther into Shatranj, which found its waypre- 
fently into the modern Perjian, and at length 
into the diale<Sts of India, where the true deri- 
vation of the name is known only to the 
learned. Thus has a very fignificant word in the 
facred language of the Brahmans been tranf- 
formed by fucceffive changes into axedrez, 
fcaccht, ichecs, chefs, and, by a whimfical con- 
currence of circumftances, given birth to the 
Bnglifi word check, and even a name to the 
"Exchequer of Great Britain. The beautiful 
limplicity and extreme perfedtion of the game, 
as it is commonly played in Europe and 
convince me, that it was invented by one /5^rt 
of fome great genius ; not completed by gra- 
dual improvements, but formed, to ufe the 
phrafe of Italian criticks, hy the firji intention : 
yet of this fimple game, fo exquifitely con- 
trived, and ib certainly invented in India, I 
cannot find any account in the claffical writings 
of the Brahmans. It is, indeed, confidently 
aficrtcd, that SanfcrH books on Chefs exifl: in 

•this 
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this country, and, if they can be procured at 
Banares, they will afluredly be fent to us : at 
prefent I can only exhibit a defcription of a very 
ancient Indian game of the lame kind ; but 
more complex, and, in my opinion, more 
dern, than the fimple Chefs of the Perjians^ 
This game is alfo called Chaturanga, but more 
frequently Chatlraji, or the four Kings, lince 
it is played by four perfons reprefenting as many 
princes, two allied armies combating on each 
fide: the defcription" is taken from the Bha~i 
wipiya Purdn, in which Yudhisht’hir is re- 
prefented converfing with Vya'sa, who ex- 
plains at the king’s requeft the form of the fic- 
titious warfare, and the principal rules of it j 
** Having marked eight fquares on all fides,” lays 
the Sage, ** place the red army to the eaft, the 
“ green to the fouth, the yellow to the weft, 
“ and the black to the north : let the elephant 
“ ftand on the left of the king ; next to him the 
. horfei then the boat', and, before them all, 
** ioxxx foot-foldiers ; hut the, boat muft be placed 
** in the angle of the board.” From this paf- 
fage it clearly appears, that an army, with 
its four angds, mull be placed on each fide of 
the board, fince an elephant could not ftand, in 
any other pofition, on the left hand of each 
"king-, and Ra'dha'‘ca'nt informed me, that 
the iDoard confifted, like ^Purs. of fudy-four 

fquares, 
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Iquares, half of them occupied by the forces, 
and half vacant : he added, that this game U 
mentioned in the oldeft law-books, and that it 
was invented by the wife of Ra'van, King of 
LoHca, in order to amufe him with an image of 
war, while his metropolis was clo{y.y befieged by 
Ra'ma in the fecond age of the world. He had 
not heard the ftory told by Firdausi near the 
clofe of the Shihnhmaht and it was probably 
carried into Perfia from Cdnyacuvja by Borzu, 
the favourite fhyjkidn^ thence called Vaidya-* 
priya, of the great Anu'shirava'n ; but he 
faid, that the Brahmans of Gaur^ or Bengal^ 
were once celebrated for fuperior Ikill in • the 
game, and that his &ther, together with his 
fpiritual preceptor, Jaganna't’h, now living at 
Tribeni, had inftrudted two young Brahmans in 
all the rules of it, and had Cent them to fayU’^ 
nagar at the requeft of the late Rdjdy who had 
liberally rewarded them. A Jhipy or boat, is 
fubilituted, we fee, in this complex game for 
the rai'h, or armed chariot, which the Benga^ 
lefe pronounce rofh, and which the Perfans 
changed into rokh, whence came the rook of 
,fome Eturopean nations ; as the vierge and fot 
of the French are fuppofed to be corruptions of 
fer% and fil, the prime minijier and elephant of 
the Perjians and Arabs* It were vain to leek an 
etymology of the word rook in the modern Per-. 
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Jian language: ; for, in all the paflages extraftedi 
from Firdausi and Ja'Mi, where rokh is con- 
ceived to mean a hero, or a fabulous bird, it 
lignifies, I believe, no more than a cheek or a 
face : as in the following defcription of a pro- 
ceflion in Egypt : “ when a thouland youths', 
like cyprelles, box-trees, and firs, with locks 
as fragrant, cheeks as fair, and bofbms as 
“ delicate, as lilies of the valley, were march- 
“ ing gracefully along, thou wouldft have laid* 
** that the new Ipring was turning his face 
“ (not as Hyde tranflates the words, carried 
on rokhs) from ftation to llation and, as to 
the battle of the duwdzdeh rokh, which 
D’Herbelot fuppofes to meaji douze preux 
chevaliers, I am ftrongly inclined to think, 
that the phrafe only fignifies a combat of twelve 
perfons face to face, or fix on a fide, I caiinot 
agree with my friend Ra'dha''ca^nt, that'a^/^i 
is properly introduced in this imaginary warfare 
inftead of a chariot, in which the old Indian 
warriours conftantly fought ; for though the- 
king might be fuppofed to fit in a car, fo that 
the four angds would.be complete, and though 
it may often be necelTary in a real campaign to 
pafs rivers or lakes, yet no river is marked on 
the Indian, as it is on the Chinefe chefs-board, 
and the intermixture of Ihips with horfes, ele- 
phants,' and infantry embattled on .a plain, is^ 

an 
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an ablurdity not to be defended. The nfe of i/ice 
may, perhaps, be juftified in a reprelentation 
of war, in which fortune has nnqueftionably a 
great (hare, but it feems to exclude Chefs from 
the rank which has been affigned to it among 
the fciences, and to give the game before us die 
appearance of whif, except that pieces are ufed 
openly, inftead of cards which are held con- 
cealed ; neverthelefs we find, that the moves 
ill the game defcribed by Vya'sa were to a 
certain degree regulated by chance % for he 
proceeds to tell his royal pupil, that “ if 
** cinque be thrown, the king or a pawn mufi: 
“ be moved ; if quatre^ the elephant ; if trois, 
“ the horfe ; and if deux^ the Boat.’* 

He then proceeds to the moves : “ the king 
** palles freely on all fides but over one fquar? 
“ only ; and with the fame limitation the 
“ pawn moves, but he advances ftraight for- 
‘‘ ward, and kills his enemy through an angle ; 
“ the elephant marches in all dire«9:ions, as far 
“ as his driver pleafes ; the horfe runs obliquely 
“ traverfing three fquares ; and the Paip goes 
“ over two fquares diagonally.** The elephant ^ 
we find, has the powers of our queen, as we 
■are pleafed to call the miniper, or general, of 
the Perfans ; and the Jhtp has the motion of the 
piece to which we give the unaccountable ap- 
pellation of bijhop, but with a reftriftioa which, 
muft greatly Icffen his value. 


The 
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The bard next exhibits a few general rules 
and fuperficial direftions for the conduft of the 
game ; ** the pawns and the Jhip both kill and 
“ niay be voluntarily killed ; while the kingi 
“ the elephant, and the horfe may the foe# 

but cariifot expole themlelves to be flain: 
“ Let each player preferve His own forces with 
“ extreme care, fecuring his king above all# 
** and not facrificing a luperior, to keep afi in- 
“ ferior, piece.” Here the dommentator on 
the Puran obferves, that the horfe, who has 
the choice of eight moves from any central po- 
fition, muft be preferred to the Jhip, ^ho has 
only the choice of fbuf\ but this ariument 
would not have equal weight in the c&nmon 
game, where the bljhop and tower command s 
whole line, and where a knight is always of lefs 
value than a tower m adion, or the bifhop of that 
fide on which the attack is begun. Jt is by 
" the overbearing power of the elephant, that 
** thtking fights boldly j let the whole arrriyy 
“ therefore, be abandoned, in order to feCtfre 
** tint elephant : theimgmuft never place one 
** elephant before another, according fo the rnl© 
** ofGo'TAM A, unlefi he be compelledby want 
** of room, for he would thus commit a dan- 
« g^ous fault ; and if he can flay one of two 
** hoflile elephants, he mufl: deftroy that on his 
** left hand,” The laft rule is extremely ob- 

fcure 
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fcure ; but, as Go'tama was an illnftrious 
lawyer and philofopher, he would not have 
conjlefcended to leave dire£lions for the game of 
Chaturanga^ if it had not been held in great 
eftimation by the ancient Sage*- of India. 

All that remains of the paflage, which was 
copied for me by Ra'dha'ca'nt and explained 
by him, relateis to the feveral modes in which 
a partial fuccefs or complete vi 61 tory may be ob- 
tained by any one of the four players ; for w’e 
ftiall fee, that, as if a difpute had arifen between 
two allies, one of the Ungs may affume the 
command of all the forces, and aim at feparatc 
conqueft, Firft ; “ When any one king has 
** placed himfelf on the fquare of another khig^ 
** which advantage is called Sinhcifana, or the 
** throne i he wins a ftake; which is doubled, 
if he kill the adverfe monarch, when he 
** feizes his place ; and, if he can feat him- 
** felf on the throne of his ally, he takes the 
** command of the whole army ” Second- 
ly; ** If he can occupy fucceflively the 
thrones of all the three princes, he obtains 
** the victory, which is named ChatlLrd^^ and 
“ the ftake is doubled, if he kill the laft of the 
** three, juft before he takes poflellioii of his 
** throne, but if he kill him on his thmne, 

■ “ the ftake is quadrupled.” Thus, as the com- 
mentator remarks, in a real warfare, a kirtg 

A a may 
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may be confidered as vidlorious, when he feizes 
the metropolis of his adverfary ; but if he can 
deftroy his foe, he difplays greater heroifm,.and 
relieves his people from any further iblicitude. 
** Both in gaining the Sinhafana and the Cha- 
“ turaji, fays Vya'sa, the king muft be fup— 
^ ported by the elephants or by all the forces 
“ united.” Thirdly; “ When one player has 
“ his own king on the board, but the king of 
*' his partner has been taken, he may re- 
‘‘ place his captive ally, if he can feize both 
“ the adverfe kings', or, if he cannot effefl: 
“ their capture, he may exchange his king for 
“ one of them, againft the general rule, and thus 
“ redeem the allied^r/«c^, who will fupply his 
“ place,” This advantage has the name of 
Nripkrififa, or, recovered by the king ; and the 
Naucacri/Iita feems to be analogous to , it, but 
confined to the cafe of Jhips. Fourthly ; “ If 
“ z pawn can march to any fquare on the op- 
** polite extremity of the board, except that 
“ of the king, or that of the Jhip, he aflumes 
‘‘ whatever power belonged to that fquare; 
“ and this promotion is called Shatpada, or 
‘‘ the fx firidesl' Here we find the rule, 
with a lingular exception, concerning the ad- 
vancement of pawns, which often occafions 
a moft interefting ftruggle at our common 
chefs, and which has furnifhed the poets and 

moralifH 
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liioralifts of Arabia arid Perjia with many lively 
refledtioiis on human life. It appcSars, that 
“ this privilege of Shatfpada was not allowable, 

•* in the opinion of Go'tama, when a player 
“ had threO pawns on the board ; but, when 
“ only one pawn and one Jhip remained, the 
“ pawn might advance even to the fquare of a 
king or a Jbip, and affume the power of 
“ either.*’ Fifthly ; “ According to the Rkc^ 
“ Jhafa^s, or giants (that is, the people of 
“ Ijant^i, where the game was invented), there 
“ could be neither viftory nor defeat, if a king 
were left on the plain without force ; a 
** fituatioii which they named Cdcacdjhfha'' 
Sixthly } “ If three Jhips happen to meet, and the 
fourth Jhip can be brought up.to them in the 
remaining angle, this has the name of Vrihan- 
“ much ; and the player of the fourth feizes all 
the others.*’ Two orthrefe of the remaining 
couplets are fo dark, either from an error in the 
irianufeript or from the antiquity of the lan- 
guage, that 1 could not underftand the Pan-^ 
dit*s explanation of them, and fufpe^t that they 
gave even him very indiftindt ideas; but it 
would be eafy, if it Were worth while, to play 
at the game by the preceding rules ; and a little 
pradicc would, perhaps, make the whole in- 
telligible. One circumftance, in this extraffc 
from the Puran, feeras very furprizing: all 
A a a games 
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games of hazard are pofitively forbidden by 
Menu, yet the game of Chaturanga^ in which 
dice are ufed, is taught by the great Vya'sa 
himfelf, whole law-trad appears with that of 
Go'tama among the eighteen books which 
form the Dhermajaftra ; but as Ra'dha'ca'ni\ 
and his preeeptor Jaganna't’h are both em- 
ployed by Government in compiling a Digeft of 
Indian laws, and as both of them, efpecially 
the venerable Sage of Trtbint, underftand the 
game, they are able, I prefume, to affign rea- 
Ibns, why it fhould have been excepted from 
the general prohibition, and even openly taught 
by ancient and modern Brihmans^ 


CIS- 
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DISSERTATION XII. 


O N T H E 

SECOND CLASSICAL BOOK 

OF T H E 

CHINESE. 


T he vicinity of China to our Indian ter, 
ritories, from the capital of which there 
are not more than Jix hundred miles to the pro- 
vince of Yu'na'n, muft neceffarily draw our 
attention to that moft ancient and wonderful 
Empire, even if we had no commercial rnter- 
courfe with its more- diftant and maritime 
provinces ; and the benefits that might be de- 
rived from a more intimate connexion with a 
nation long famed for their ufeful arts and for 
the valuable produftions of their country, are 
too apparent to require any proof or illuftra - 
tion. My own inclinations and the courfe of 
my ftudies lead me rather to confider at prefent 
their laws, politicks, and morals, with which 
iheir general literature is clofely blended, than 

A a 3 theic 
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their maaufa<9:ures and trade ; nor will I fpare 
either pains or expence to procure tranllations 
of their moft approved law-traBs, that I may 
return to Europe with diftintl ideas, drawn 
from the fountain-head, of the wileft j^fiatick 
legillation. It will probably be a long time be- 
fore accurate returns can be made to my in- 
quiries concerning the Chinefe Ltvws ; and, in 
the interval, the Society will not, perhaps, be 
difpleafed to know, that a tranflation of a moft 
venerable ^nd excellent work may be expedted 
from Canton through the kind afliftance of an 
ineftimable correfpondent. 

According to a Chinefe Writer, named Li 
Yang Ping, ‘ the ancient charadters tiled in 
‘ his country were the outlines of vifible ob- 

* jedts earthly and celeftial ; but, as things 
*• merely intelledtual could not be exprcfled by 
‘ thofe figures, the grammarians of China 

* contrived to rcprefeat the various operations 

* of the mind by metaphors drawn from the 

* produdlions of nature : thus the idea of 
‘ roughnefs and of rotundity, of motion and 
i reft, were conveyed to the eye by figns re- 
‘ prefenfing a mountain, the Iky, a river and 

* the earth ; the figures of the fun, the moon, 

* and the ftars, differently combined, ftood for 
f fmoothnefs and Iplendour, for any thing arti 
f fully wrought, or woven with delicate work- 

* manlhip 5 
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‘ manfhip; extenfion, growth, increafe, and 
^ many other qualities, were painted in cha- 
‘ rafters taken from clouds, from the firma- 
‘ ment, and from the vegetable part of the 
‘ creation ; the different ways of moving, agi- 

* lity and flownefs, idlenefs and diligence, 

‘ wereexpreiSed by various infefts, birds, filh, 

‘ and quadrupeds; in this manner paffions 

* and fentiments were traced by the pencil, 

‘ and ideas not fubjeft to any fenfe were exhi- 

* bited to the fight ; until by degrees new com- 

* binations were invented, new expreffions ad- 
‘ ded ; the charafters deviated imperceptibly 
‘ from their primitive fliape, and the Chinefe 
‘ language became not only clear and forcible, 

‘ but rich and elegant in the higheft degree.’ 

In this language, ib ancient and fo wonder- 
fully compofed, are a multitude of books 
abounding in ufeful, as well as agreeable, know- 
ledge ; but the higheft clafs confifts of Five 
works’; one of which,' at leaft, every Chinefe 
who afpires to literary houonrs mull read 
again and again, until he poflefs it perfeftly. 

The firf is purely containing annals 
of the Empire from the tvjot thoufand-three hun^^ 
dred-thirty feventb year before Chaist: it is 
entitled Shi' King, and a version of it has been 
publifhed in France ; to which country we are 
indebted for the moll authentick and moflvalu** 

A a 4 abl 
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able Ipeciraens of Chinefe Hiftory and Litera? 
ture, from the compolitions which preceded 
thofeof HoMiR, to the poetical works of the 
prefent Emperor, who feems to be a man of 
the brighteft genius and the moil amiable affccr 
tions. We may fmile, if we pleafe, at the levity 
of the French^ as they laugh without fcruple^ 
at our lerioufnefs ; but let us not fo far under- 
value our riV'^ls in arts and in arms, as to deny 
them their jufl: commendation, or to relax 
our efibrts in that noble ftrnggle, by which 
alone we can preferve our own eminence. 

. The Second Claffical work of the Chinefe 
contains three hundred Odes, or fliort Poems, 
in praifeof ancient fovereigns and legiflators^ 
or defcriptive pf ancient manners, and recom- 
mending an imitation of them in the difcharge 
of all publick and domeftick duties ; they 
abound in wile makims, and excellent precepts, 

* their whole dodtrine, according to Cun-fu-tfut 

* in the Lu'nyi/ or Moral D/JeourJes, being 
*■ reducible to this gtand rule, that we ftiould 

* not even entertain a thought of any thing 
f bafe or culpable;* but the copies of the 
Shi' King, for that is the title of the book, 
are fuppofed to have been much disfigured, 
fince the time of that great Philofopher, 
by fpnrious paflages and exceptionable interpo- 
lations ; and the ftyle of the Poems is in fomes 

parts 
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parts too metaphorical, while the brevity of 
other parts renders them obfcure ; though 
many think even this obfcurity fublime and ve- 
nerable, like that of ancient cloyfters and tem- 
ples, ‘ JJjedding, as Milton exprefles it, a 
‘ dim religious light ' There is another pafl&ge 
ill the Lu'nyu', which deferves to be fet down, 
at length: ‘ Why, my fons, do you not 
? ftudy the book of Odes ? If we creep on 
f the ground, if we lie ufelels and inglorious, 

>* thofe poems will raife us to true glory: in 

* them we fee, as in a mirror, what may beft 
^ become us, and what will be unbecoming • 

‘ by their influence we fhall be made focial, 

‘ aiHible, benevolent ; for, as mufick combines 

* founds in juft melody, fo the ancient poetry 
‘ tempers and compofes our paffions : the Odes 

* teach us our duty to our parents at home, 

‘ and abroad to our prince ; they inftrufl: us 
f alfo delightfully in the various produdtions of 
‘ nature,* ♦ Haft thou ftudied, fdid the Phi- 
f lofophet to his fon Peyu, the firft of the 
f three hundred Odes on the nuptials of Prince 
^ Ve'nva'm and the virtuous Tai Sir? He 

who ftudics them not, refembles a man with 

* his face againft a wall, unable to advance a 

* flop in virtue and wifdom.’ Moft of thofe 
Odes are near three thoufand years old, and 
fomci, if we give credit to the- Lhincfe annals, 

confiderably 
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confiderably older ; but others are fbmewhat 
more recent, having been conapofed under the 
later Emperors of the third family, called 
Sheu. The work is printed in four volumes ; 
and, towards the end of the frf^ we find the 
Ode, which Couplet has accurately tranflated 
at the beginning of the Ta''hio, or Great 
Science, where it is finely amplified by the' 
Philofbpher : I produce the original from the 
Shi' King itfelf, and from the book, in which 
it is cited, together with a double verfion, one 
verbal and another metrical ; the only method 
of doing juftice to the poetical compofitions of 
the Jfaiicks. It is a panegyrick on VuctfN, 
Prince of Guey in the province of Honang, who 
died, near a century old, in the thirteenth year 
of the Emperor Pingvang, fe^'ien hundred and 
fifty fx years before the birth of Christ, or 
ette hundred und forty-eight, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, after the taking of Troy i fb 
that the Chincfe Poet might have been con- 
temporary w'ith fiESion and Hombr, or at 
leaft muft have written the Ode before the 
Iliad and Odyjfey were carried into Greece by 
l/YpURQUS. 

The verbal tranflation of the thirty-two ori* 
ginal charafters is this ; 

t a 4 3 

< Behold yon reach of the river Ki i 

5 ^ 1 3 , 

♦ Its green reeds how luxuriant ! howluxMriaRt ! 


* 
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9 11 i« lo 

* Thus is our Prince adorned with virtues; 

13 *4 ^5 

As a carver, as a filer, of ivory, 

17 19 ao 

* As a cutter as a polifher, of genis. 

21 23 

^ O how elate and fag^cious ! O how dauntlefs andcompofed I 
23 24 

^ H#w worthy of fame ! How worthy of reverence ! 

, 25 27 2S 26 

* We have a Prince adorned with virtues, 

S9 30 31 3* 

* Whom to the end of tim we can not forget.* 

THE PARAPHRASE, 

Behold, where yon blue riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale ; 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant fides. 

And frolick in the gale : 

So fliines our Prince ! In bright array 
The Virtues round him wait 5 

And fweetly finile th’ aufpicious day, 

That rais’d Him o’er our State. 

As pliant hands in Ihapes refin’d 
Rich iv’ry carve and fnJbothe, 

His Laws thus mould each du€^e mind. 

And every pai&on foothe. 

^s gems arc taught by patieqt art 
In Q>arkling rai^ to beam. 

With Manners thus he forms the hearty 
And Ipreads a gen’ral gleam. 

What foft, yet awfiil dignity I 
What meek, yet maidy, grace ! 

What fweetnefe dances in his eye, 

And blo 0 bms in his face ! 
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So fhines our Prince ! A iky-born crowd 
Of Virtues round him blaze : 

Ne^er fliall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obfeure his deathlels praife. 

The prediction of the Poet has hitherto been 
accompliftied ; but he little imagined, that his 
compofition would be admired, and his Prince 
celebrated in a language not then formed, and 
by the natives of regions fb remote from his 
own. 

In the tenth leaf of the Ta' Hio a beautiful 
comparifon is quoted from another Ode, in the 
Shi'' King, which deferves to be exhibited in 
the lame form with the preceding ; 

1 2 3 

^ The peach-tree, how fair ! how graceful J 

4 5 ® 1 

* Its leaves, how blooming ! how pkafant ! 

89 

‘ Such is a bride, when the enters her bridegroom*s houle^ 

»s J3 14 15 

* And pays due attention to h^r whole &mily.’ 

The fimile may thus be rendered : 

Gay child of Spring, the garden’s queen, 

Yon peach-tree charms the roving fight ; 

Its fragrant leaves how richly green ! 

Its blolToins how divinely bright ! 

So foftly fmilcs the blootning bride 
By love and confeious Virtue led 
O’er her new manlion to prefide, 

And fdacid joys around her fpread, 


Tub 
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The next leaf exhibits a comparilbn of a diff 
ferent nature, rather fublime than agreeable, 
and conveying rather cenfure than praife ; 

' * 34 ,, 

O how horridly impends yon {buthern mountun ! 

46 78 

Its rocks in how vaft, how rude a heap ! 

9 10 11 1* 

Thus loftily thou litteft, O minifter of YN $ 

»4 »3 *5 *6 

All the people look up to thee vdth dread. 

Which may be thus paraphrafed : 

See, where yon crag’s imperious height 
The funny highland crowns. 

And, hideous as the brow of night. 

Above the torrent frowns 1 

So feowls the Chief, whofe will is law, 

Regardleft our ftate $ 

While millions gaze with painful awe, 

With fear allied to hate. 

It was a very ancient praftice in C&ma to 
.paint or engrave moral fentences and approved 
verfes on veflels in conAant ufe 5 as the words 
Renew Thyself Daily were inferibedon 
the bafon of the Emperor Tang, and the poem 
of Kien Long, who is now on the throne, in 
praife of tea, has been publifhed on a fist of poru 
celain cups ; and, if the delcription jui|: cited 
of a felfilh and infolent ftatelman were, in the 
lame manner, conftantly prefented to the eyes 
and attention of rulers, it might produce Ibme 

beneHt 
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benefit to their fubjefts and to therafelves i 
efpecially if the comment of Tsem Tsu, who 
may be called the Xenophon, as Cun Fu' 
Tsu' was the Socrates, and Mem Tsu the 
Plato, of Chtna^ were added to illuftrate 
and enforce it. 

If the reft of the hundred Odes be fimi-- 

lar to the fpecimens adduced by thole great mo* 
ralifts in their works, which the French have 
made publick, I fhould be very foUcitous to 
procure our nation the honour of bringing to 
light the fecmd claffical book of the Chinefe, 
The thirds called Yeking, or the book of 
Changes, believed to have been written by F o, 
the Hermes of the Eaft, and confiding of right 
lines varioufly difpofed, is hardly intelligible to 
the mod learned Mandarins ; and Cun Fti' 
Tsu' himfelf, who was prevented by death frorn 
accomplidiing his defign of elucidating it, was 
diifiitisfied with all the interpretations of the 
earlied commentators. As to the fifth, or Liki, 
which that excellent man compiled from 
old monuments, it coiifids chiefly, of the Chu 
nefe ritual, and of trads on Moral Duties but 
iht fourth, entitled Chung Cieu, or Spring and 
Autumn, by which the fame incomparable 
writer meaned ^Cijlourijbing date of an Empire- 
under a virtuous monarch, and the fall of king- 
doms 
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doms under bad governors, muft bean intereft- 
ing work in every nation. The powers, how- 
ever, of an individual are lb limited, and the 
field of knowledge is fo vaft, that 1 dare not 
promife more, than to procure, if any exer- 
tions of mine will avail, a complete tranflation 
of the Shi' King, together with an authentick 
abridgement of the Chinefe laws, civil and cri- 
minal. A native of Canton, whom I knew 
fbme years ago in England, and who pafied his 
firft examinations with credit in his way to li- 
terary diftinftions, but was afterwards allured 
from the purfuit of learning by a profpedi of 
fuccefs in trade, has favoured me with the 
^hree Hundred Odes in the original, together 
with the Lu'nvu', a fiiithful verfion of which 
was publifhed at Paris near a century ago ; but 
he feems to think j that it would require three 
or four years to complete tranflation of them ; 
and Mr. Cox informs me, that none of the 
Chinefe, to whom he has accefs, pojfefs hifure 
and perfeverance enough for fuch a tajk ; yet he 
hopes, with the aifiilanceof Whang Atong, 
to fend me next feafon fome of the poems 
. tranflated into Englifh* A little encouragement 
would induce this young Chinefe to vifit India, 
and fome of his countrymen would, perhaps, 
accompany him ; but, though confiderable ad- 
vantage 
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vantage to the public, as well as to letters’,' 
might be reaped from the knowledge and inge- 
nuity of fuch emigrants, yet wcmuftwaitfor 
a time of greater national wealth and profperity» 
before fuch a meafure can be form^y recom- 
mended by us to bur patrons at the helm oi 
government. 


DIS* 
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DISSERTATIO N XIII. 

ON THE 

ANTI CLU 1 T Y 

OF THE 

JNDIAN ZODIACK. 


I ENG AGE to fupport an opinion (which the 
learned and induftrious M. Montucla 
i'eems to treat with extreme contempt), that the 
Indian divifion of the Zodiack was not borrowed 
from the . Greeks or Afabs, but, having been 
known in this country from time immemorial, 
and being the fame in part with that ufed by 
other nations of the old Hindu race, was pro- 
bably invented by the firft progenitors of that 
race before their difperfion. “ The Indians, he 
“ fays, have two divifions of the Zodiack; one, 
“ like that of the Arabs, relating to the moon, 
“ and confifting of twenty-feven equal parts, by 
“ which they can tell^very nearly the hour of 
“ the night ; another relating to the fun» ^nd, 
like onrs, containing twelve figns, to which 

B b thev 
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** they have given as many names, correfpond-, 
“ ing with thofe which we have borrowed 
** from .the Greeks** All that is true ; but he 
adds : “ It is highly probable that they received 
“ them at Ibme time or another by the inter- 
vention of the ^rabs ; for no man, furely^ 
** can perfuade himfelf, that it is the ancient 
“ divifion of the Zodiack formed, according 
to ibme authors, by the forefathers of man- 
kind, andftill preferved among the Hindus*^ 
Now I undertake to prove, that the Indian Zo~ 
diack was not borrowed mediately o» dire£tly 
from the Arabs or Greeks ; and fince the iblar 
diviiion of it in India is the fame in fubftance 
with that uied in Greece^ we may reaibnably 
conclude, that-both Greeks and Hindus received 
it from an older nation, who firft gave names to 
the luminaries of heaven, and from whom both 
Greeks and Hindus, as their iimilarity in lan- 
guage and religion fully evinces, had 9, common 
defeent. 

The lame writer afterwards intimates, that 
the time when Indian Aftronomy received 
its moft confiderable improvement, from 
which it has now, as he imagines, wholly 
declined, was either the age when the 
“ Arabs, who eftabliihed themfelves in Fer/ia 
** and Sogdiana, had a^great intercourle with 
“ the Hindus, or that when the lucceiibrs of 

“ Chengi'z 
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Chengi'z united both Arabs and Hindus un- 
** der one vaft dominion.”' It is not the objedl 
of this ef&y to corre<fl the hiftorical errors in 
the paiSige laft cited, nor to defend the aftro- 
nomers of Indm from fhe charge of grofs igno- 
rance in regard to the figure of the earth and the 
diftances of the heavenly bodies ; a charge, 
which Montucla very boldly makes on the 
authority, I believe, of Father Souciet : I will 
only remark, that, in our converfations with 
the Pandits^ we muft never confound the lyf^ 
tern of the yyautijhicas, or mathematical aftro- 
nomers, with that of the Paurdnicas^ or poe- 
tical fabulifts ; for to fuch a confufion alone 
muft we impute the many miftakes of Evro~ 
peans on the fubjed of Indian fcience. A ve- 
nerable mathematician of this province, named 
KA^MACHANDRAi now in his eightieth year, 
vifited me lately at Crtjhnanagar, and part of 
his difcourfe was lb applicable to the inquiries 
which I was then making, that, as loon as he 
left me, I committed it to writing. “The 
Pauranics, he laid, will tell you, that our earth 
** is a plane figure ftudded with eight moun- 
tains, and furrounded by feven feas of milk, 
nedar, and other fluids ; that the part which 
we inhabit, is one of feven illands, to which 
« eleven Ibaalier illes are fubordinate; that d- 
** God, riding on a huge ekphafh^ guards each 
<< of the eight regions; and that a mountain of 

B b 3 “ gold 
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“ gold riles and gleams in the centre ; but w« 
“ believe the earth to be fliaped like a Cadamba 
fruit, or fpheroidal, and admit only four 
oceans of fait water, all which we name from 
“ the four cardinal points, and in which are 
many great peninfulas with innumerable' 
“ iflands ; they will tell you, that a dragon’s 
head fwallpws the moon, and thus caufes an. 
eclipfe ; but we know, that the fuppofed 
“ head and tail of the dragon mean only the 
“ nodes, or points formed by interfedtipns of the 
ecliptick and the moon’s orbit ; in fhort, 
they haye imagined a fyftem w'hich exifts 
“ only inlheir fancy ; but we con fider nothing 
“ as true without fuch evidence as cannot be 
“ queftioned.” I could not perfectly nnder- 
fland the old Gymnolbphift, when he told me, 
that the Rcijichacra, or Circle of Signs (for fo he 
called the Zodiack), was like a DhuJiura^owfiX% 
meaning the Daiuraf to which the Sanfcrit 
name has been foftened, and the flower of 
which is conical, or fhaped like a funnel ; at firft 
I thought, that he alluded to a projedlion of the 
hemifphere on the plane of the colure, and to 
the angle formed by the ecliptick and equator ; 
but a ypufiger aftronomer named Vina'vaca, 
who came afterwards to fee me, affured me 
that they meant only the circular mouth of 
the funnel, or the bafe of the cone, and that it 

was 
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Vi'as ufual among their ancient writers to bor- 
row from fruits and flowers their appellations of 
feveral plane and folid figures. 

From the two Brahmans whom I have juft 
named, 1 learned the following curious particu- 
lars ; and you may depend on my accuracy in 
, repeating thdm, fince I wrote them in their pre- 
ience, and corrected what I had written, till 
they pronounced it perfed:. 

They divide a great circle, as we do, into 
tliree hundred and fixty degrees, called by 
them anfas or portions ; of which they, like 
us, allot thirty to each of the twelve figns iii 
this order : 

Mejha^ theliani. ^ula^ the Balance. 

Vrijha^ the Bull. 8. Fri/hchica^ the Scorpion. 

Mi^hunOf the Pair. DharnSf the Bow. 

4. Carcata^ the Crab. Macara, the Sea-Monfter; 

Sinha, the Lion. Cumbha^ the Ewer. 

Cany a f the Virgin. 12. Minai the Fifii; 

• 

The figures of the twelve aftcrifms,' thus de- 
nominated with refpedl to the fun,, are fpcci- 
fied by Sri'peti, author of the Reindmalh, in 
^anferit verfes ; which I produce, as my 
Vouchers, in the original, with a verbal tranfla- 
tion : 

Melhaday'6 n^tiia samSnardpi, 

V inSgadidhyam mit’hunam nfiyugtnam, 

Pradipasa'sye dadhati caribhyain 
N£vi stTiM v£rini canjracaivd. 

Tul£ tul^bhritpretiminapanir 
Dhanur dhannshman haj’awat par^ngah,' 

B b 3 Mrig£nanah 
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Mrigananah syin macaro’t’ha cumbhah 
Scandhe nero rifbgha^tam dadhdnah, 
Anyanyapucbch’habhimuc’hd hi minah 
Matsyadwayam fwast’halacbdrindnu. 


“ The ram, bull^ crab, lion, and fcorfion^ 
“ have the figures of thofe five animals refpec- 
tively ; the fair are a damfel playing on a 
“ Vinci and a youth wielding 'a mace : the <u/r- ' 
“ gin ftands on a boat in water, holding in one 
“ hand a lamp, in the other an ear of ricecorn ; 
** the balance is held by a weigher with a 
** weight in one hand ; the hcrvo, by an archer, 
** whofe hinder parts are like thofe of a horfe : 
“ the fea-monjier has the face of an antelope : 
“ the ewer is a waterpot borne on the fhoulder 
“ of a man, who empties it ; the JiJIj are two, 
“ with their heads turned to each other’s tails \ 
“ and all thefeare fuppofedto be in fuch places 
as fuit their feveral natures.” 

To each of the twenty-feven lunar Nations, 
which they call nacJhatrRs, they allow thirteen 
anfas and one third, or thirteen degrees twenty 
minutes ; and their names appear in the order of 
thefigns, but without any regard to the figureis 
pf them : 


Aswirii. 

Bharanj. 

Critica. 

Mrigaftras. 


A'rdrd. BiirVa p’halgunl. 

Punarvafu. . Uttarap'i&tf/gKKf. 
Pujhya. Hafta. 

Asleiha. Cbiira. 

Magfa. 
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Vijac^ha. 'Pviivajba'dha. SatabhUha, 

AnurSdha. Uttarlfliddha. Piirva bhadrapada. 

i8. Jyejhfhd Sravand. Uttarabhadrapad£. 

]VMa. Dhanishta. 27. R^vati. 

Between the twenty-firft and twenty-fe- 
cond conftellations, • we find in the plate three 
ftars called Ahhljit ; but they are the laft quar- 
ter of the afterifin immediately preceding, or the 
latter AJh&f^ as the word is commonly pro- 
nounced. A complete revolution of the moon, 
with refpe£t to the ftars, being made in twenty- 
ieven days, odd hours, minutes, and feconds, 
and perfedt exaftnefs being either not attained by 
the Hindus, or not required by them, they fix^ 
on the number twenty-feven, and inferred Ah- 
bijit for feme aftrological purpofe in their nup- 
tial ceremonies. The drawing, from which the 
plate was engraved *, feems intended to reprefent 
the figures of the twenty-feven conftellations, 
together with Ahhijit, as they are deferibed in 
three ftanzas by the author of the IUtnam&l & ; 

X. Turagamuc’haladric{hsiin ydnirdpam cihuribham, 
Saca’ta£unam at’hainafydttamingdna tulyam, 
Manigrihasara chacrabh^ni s£i6patnain bham, 
Sayana&drisamanyachchitra paryancardpam. 

2. Haftdedrayutam cha maudlica&manx 
chSnyat pravildpamam, 

Dhrilhyam tdrana fanaibham balinibhapi, 
latcundaldbham param j 

*Thc different compartments of the plate alluded tov 
are fo nminutely delcribed in the fubrequent page, that; 
it is bought unnecellary to annex it, 

Bb4 


Crud- 
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Crudhyatcelarivicraincna fadrisam> 
sayyafamanam param, 

An37ad dentivilafavat ft’hitamatah 
sringatacavyafti bham. 

3 . Trivicramabham cha mridangarilpam, 

Vrittam tatonyadyaiualabhwayabham, 

Paryancarupam muraj^nucaram, 

Ityevam asw£dibhachacrarupam. 

“ A hokse’s head \y(mt or bhaga ; a razor ; 
“a wheeled carriage ; the head of an antelope ; 
** a gem ; a houfe ; an arrow ; a wheel ; an- 
“ other houfe ; a bedftead ; another bedftead ; 
“ a hand ; a pearl ; a' piece of coral ; a fef- 
“ toon of leaves j an oblation to the Gods ; a 
“ rich ear-ring ; the tail of a fierce lion ; a 
** couch ; the tooth of a wanton elephant, 
“ near which is the kernel of the sringatam 
nut ; the three footfteps of Vishnu ; ata- 
“ bor ; a circular jewel ; a two-faced image ; 
“ another couch ; and a linaller fort of tabor : 
“ fuch are the figures ©f Afwini and the reft in 
the circle of lunar conftellations.*’ 

The Hindu draughtfman has very ill repre- 
fented moft of the figures ; and he has tranf- 
pofed the two AJhdras as well as the two Bhu’' 
drapads ; but his figure of Ahhijity which looks 
like our ace of hearts, has a refemblance to the 
kernel of the trapa, a curious water-plant dc- 
icribed in a leparate eflay. In another Sanferit 
book the figures of the fame conftellations arc 
thus varied i 


A horfe’s 
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A horfe^s head. A ftraight teil. A conch. 

Yini or hhaga^ ^'wo ftarsS. toN. A winnowing fan. 

Aflame. Two, N. toS. Another. 

A waggon. A hand. An arrow. 

A cat^s paw. A pearl. A tabor. 

One bright ftar. Red faflron. A circle of ftars. 

A bow. A feftoon. A ftafF for burdens. 

A child^s pencil. A fnake. The beam ofa balance 

• 9. A dog's tail. 18. A boar's fiead. 27. A fifh. 

From twelve of the afteriftns juft enume- 
rated are derived the names of the twelve i/r- 
dlan months in the ufual form of patronymicks ; 
for the Paurunics, who reduce all nature to a 
lyftem, of emblematical mythology, fuppoft a 
celeftid- nymph to prefide over each of the con- 
ftellations,-, and feign that the God So'ma, or 
hums, hav’ing wedded twelve of them, became 
the father of twelve Genii, or months, who are 
named after their leveral mothers ; but the 
'Jyautifioicas aflert, that, when their lunar year 
was arranged by formgr aftronoraers, the moon 
was at the full in each month on the very day 
when it entered the naejimtra, from which that 
month is denominated. The manner in which 
the derivatives are formed, will beft appear by 
a compairifon of the months with their leveral 
conftellations : 

A^swina. 4. Paulha. 

Cdrtica, Migha. 

M^rgasirflia, P’hilguna, 

Chaitra. 
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Chaitra. A'fiiara. 

8. Vaific’ha. Sravana. 

Jyailht’ha. la. Bhidra. 

The third month is alfo called A'grahliymta 
(whejiice the common word Agran is corrupted) 
from another name of Mrtgaslf-as. 

Nothing can be more ingenious than the* 
memorial' verles, in which the Hindus have a 
cuftom of linking together a number of ideas 
otherwife unconnedled, and of chaining, as it 
were, the memory by a regular meafure : thus 
by putting teeth for thirty-two, Rudrd for 
eleve,n, feajbn for fix, arrow or element fox five, 
ocean, Veda, gx age, fox four, Ra'ma, or 
quality, for three, eye, or Cuma'ra, for two, 
and earth or moon for one, they have compoled 
four lines, which exprefs the number of ftars 
an each of the twenty- feven afterifms .* 

Vahni tri ritwifhu gun^du crit£gmbhuta, 
Bin^winetra sara bhuca'yugabdhir£ni£h> 
Rudribdhiramagunavedasati dwiyugma^ 
Dentabudhair^bhibitah cramaso bhatdr^» 

That is : three, three, fix ; five, three, 
“ one ; four, three, five ; five, two, two ; 
“ five, one, one ; four, four, three ; eleven, 
“ four and three ; three, four, a hundred ; two, 
“ two, thirty-two : thus have the ftars of the 
** lunar conftellatious, in order as they appear, 
** been numbered by the wHe.** 

If 
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If the ftanza was correctly repeated to me, 
the two ^Jhhrhs are confidered as one afterifm, 
^vAAbUjit as three feparate ftars ; but I fufpe^b 
an error in the third line, becaufe dwibam, or 
two and Jive^ would fuit the metre as well as 
bahirama \ and becaufe there were only three 
yida*s in the early age, when, it is probablcir 
the flars were enumerated and the technical 
verfe compofed. 

Two lunar flations, or manjionsy and a quar- 
ter are co-extenlive, we fee, with one fign; 
and nine Rations correlpond with four iGgns : 
by counting, therefore, thirteen degrees and 
twenty minutes from the firft ftar in the head of 
the Ram, inclufively, we find the whole ex- 
tent of AJwin\ and lhall be able to afcertaia. 
the other ftars with fufficicnt accuracy i but 
firft let us exhibit a comparative table of both 
Zodiachy denoting the manfions, as in. the 
r lines almanack, by the firft letters or lyllablea 
of their names ; 


Months. 
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Months. 


SotAR 

Asterisks. 


1 Mefh 
C 4 rtic IVrifh 
A'grahdyan | Mit’hun 
Paulh j Carcat 4. 


Mzgh- 

P’halgun 

Chaitr 

Vaifac’h 


Sinh 

Cany^ 

TuR 

Vrifchic 8. 


Jaifli't’h 

A'fliir 

Srivan 

Bhkdr 


Dhaa 
Macar 
Cumbh 
Min 12. 


Mansions. 
r A + bh + _£^' 


Jr 

+ 

rb 

+ JL 

IT 

+ 

a 

+ II 

1 t 

b 4 

+ 

P 

4 

4 - fel. 9# 

" m 

+ 

PtJ+.£- ‘ 

au 

+ 

h 

4 

\ ch 

1 “T" 

+ 

S 

« 2 

+ 

1 V 

LIT 

+ 

a 

4 

+ j 18* 

'md 

+ 


+ JL 



S 

+ iL 

J 4 
^ dh 

+ 

S' 

s 

+ iti, 

2 

L 4 

+ 

u 

4 

+ r. 27. 


Hence we may readily know the ftars in 
each manfion, as they follow in order : 


Lunar 

Mansions. 

Afwinf. 
Bbaranl. 
Critic^y 
Rdhinf. . 

Mrigailias. 

A'rdra. 


Solar 

Asterisks. 


Stars. 


Ram. 

Bull. 


Pair. 


Three^ in and near liho hea^ 
IThree., in die tail. 

Sixf of the Pleiads. 

Phey in the head and neOk. 
Thregj in or near the feet,. 

perhaps in the Galaxy. 
Onty on the knee. 


LvnaE. 
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Lunar 

Mansions. 


Solar 

Asterisms. 


Stars. 


Punarvafu. 

Pijftiya. Crab 

Aslefha. Lion 

Magha. 

Pilrvap^halguni. — • 

Uttarap^halguiii- Virgin 

Hafta. 

Chitrii. 

Swiiti. Balance 

Visfic’ha. 

Anuradha. Scorpion 

Jyc/hl'ha. — — 

Mula. Bow 


Four^ in the heads, breaftj and 
fhoulder. 

Three^ in the body and clawsi 
* Fivij in the face and mane» 
Five^ in the leg and haun/ch. 
Two j one in the tail. 

Two^ onthearmand zonew 
Fhe^ near the hand. 

One^ in the fpike. 

Oncy in the N. Scale. 

Foitr^ beyond it. 

Foiir^i in the body. 

Three^ in the tail. 



Ewer 


Purvaflifiraf 
Uttaralhara. 

Sravana. 

Dhanillit’a. 

Satabhiiha. — 

Piirvabhadrapada. Fifh 
LttJirabhadrapathu 

Revati. ~ 


— — Two^ in the leg. 

Sca-monfter. Two^ in the horn. 

7hree^ in the tail 
Four^ in the arm. 

Manyy in the ftream. 

I Twoy in the firft fifli- 
Twoy in the cord. 

i Thirty^twoy in the fecond 
iilh and cord. 


Whebevkr the Indian drawing differs from 
the memorial verfe in the Ritnamhl^, I have pre- 
ferred the authority of the writer to that of the 
painter, who has drawn feme terreftrial things 
with fo little fimilitude, that we muff not im- 
plicitly rely on his reprefentation of obje£l:\ 
merely ccleftial : he feems particularly to have 
erred in the ftars of Dhanl/bfd, 
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For the affiftance of thofe who may be in- 
clined to re-examine the twenty-feven conftel- 
lations with a chart before them, I fubjoin a 
table of the degrees to which the nacjhairat 
extend refpeftively, from the firft ftar in th<i 
^rifm of Aries, which we now fee near the 
beginning of the fign Tavrits, as it was placed 
in the .ancient fphere,. 




M- 

K* 

X). M. 

N. 

3>. 

m; 

I. 


so'* 

X. 


3<IX. 


#0', 

ir. 

a60- 

40^ 

XT* 

146®. 40'. 

XX* 


40% 

III. 

40O. 

o'* 

XU. 

i6o®- o'. 

XXI. 

a8o®. 

o'. 

JV* 


20V 

Xllli 

1739. Bp'. 

xxir* 

.*93®- 

ao'* 

V. 


40 '. 

XIV. 

186®. 40'. 

XXIII. 

3o6<?. 

4®% 

Vh 

8o^ 

o'. 

XV* 

*00®. o'. 

XXIV. 

320®. 

o't 

VH. 

93’- 

sp'» 

XVI, 

*13®. ao% 

XXV. 

333^* 

sp'l 

vni, 

106®- 

40'* 

XV 11. 

aa6®. 40'. 

XXVI. 

346°. 

40'. 

IX* 

ISO?* 

9 ' 

XVIII. 

0 '» 

XXVII. 

360®. 

o'. 


The.afterifms of the firfi column are in the 
^gns of 'Taurus, Geminf, Cancer, ; thofe 
of the ficmd, in Virgo, Ubra, Scprpio, Sagiu 
tarius j and thofe of the thirds in CaprkormtSx 
Aquarius, Pi/ces, Aries 3 we cannot err much* 
therefore, in any feries of three conftdllations j 
for, by counting 13° forwards and bacl|:^ 
^rds, we find the fpaces occupied by the 
two extremes, and the intermediate fpace be- 
longs of courfe to, the middle-mofe. It is not 
meaned, that the divifion of the XI/Wm Zodiack 
into fuch fpaces is exaft to a minute, or that 
fiverjn ftai^ cf each afterifm mufl: necefiarily be 

found 
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found m the fpace to which it belongs ; but the 
computation wijl be accurate enough for our 
purpofe, and no lunar manhon can be very re- 
mote from the path of the moon : how Father 
SouciET could dream, that Vijac^hh was in the 
Northern Crown, I can hardly comprehend; 
but it iurpaffes all comprehenfion, that M, 
Bailly fliould copy his dream, and give rea* 
ions to fupport it ; cfpecialfy as four Aars, ar- 
ranged prptty much like thofe in the Indian 
figure, prefent themfelves obvioufly near the 
Balance or the Scorpion. I have not the bold- 
nefs to exhibit the individual ftars in each 
manfion, diftinguiftied in Bayer’s method by 
Greek letters ; becaufe, though I have little 
doubt, that the five ftars of in the form 

of a wheel, aro y, #*, ,, of the Lion, and thofe 
of Mklaf y, f, K & f > '*■» »» »» 0, *» of the Sagittary^ 
and though I t,hink many of the others equally 
clear, yet, where the number of ftars in a 
manfion is lefs than three, or even than four, 
it is not eafy to fix qn them with confidence ; 
and I muft wait, until feme young Hindu aftro- 
nomcr, witli a good memory and good eyes-, 
can attend my leifure on ferene nights at the 
proper feafons, to point out in the firmament 
itfelf the fevcral ftars of all the couftellations, 
for which he can find names in the Sanferif 
language ; the only ftars, except thofe, in the 

Zodiackf 
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Zodiack, that have yet been diftin£lly named to 
me, arc the Septarjhit Dhruva, Arundlmit^ Vt/bm 
fiupad, Mdtrimandel^ and, in the fouthern hemi- 
fpher'e, 4gajiyay or Canopus. The twenty-feven 
Toga ftars, indeed, have particular names, in the 
order of the naefhatrasy to which they belong < 
gnd fince we learn, that the Hindi's have de- 
termined the latltudey longitude, and right 
afeenjion of each, it might be ufeful to exhibit 
the lift of them ; but at prefent I can only fub- 
ioin the names of twenty-feven Togas, or dit 
vifions of the Ecliptick, 


Vijkcamhha* 

Ganda. 

Parigha. 

Pr'iti. 

Vriddhl 

Siva. 

AyuJhmaU 

Dhruva. 

Siddha. 

Saubhdgya. 

Vylighata. 

Sadhya. 

Sbbhana. 

Herfjana. 

Subha. 

Aiiganda. 

Vajra. 

Suer a. 

Sucarman. 

Afn]. 

Brahman, 

Dhriti, 

Vyatipkta. 

Indra. 

SMa. 

Var'yas. 

Fdidhriti. 


. Having fhown in what manner the Hindus 
arrange the Zodiacal ftars with relpedt to the 
fiin and moon, let us proceed to our principal' 
fubjed, the antiquity of that double arrangement, * 
In the firft place, the Brahmans were always too 
proud to borrow their fcience from the Greeks^ 
Arabs, Moguls, or any nation of Ml,echch*has, 

as 
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as they call thofc who are ignoraot of the 
Vedas, and have Jiot Jflndied tiie language of the 
Gods : they have often rqjeaced to inc the frag- 
naeittof an old verfe, tvhich they now nfe pro- 
verfaiafly, fta nicho yaumatpamh, or j» hajie 
'creature can be lower than a Tavm ; by which 
name they formerly meant an Iwcm or Greek ^ 
and now mean a or, generally, a 

felman. When I mentioned to dil^rcBt Tmdtts, 
at ieveral times and in fe^'eroi places, the opi^ 
nion of Moniucla,- they could not prerad cat 
tbcmleives to oppofe it by ierioos argosnent ; 
but foroe laughed heartily; others, withafer- 
cailtck finiie, iiad it wnuzy/eafimt me^inathn ; 
and all (eemed to think it a notion bordering on 

I * 

phreniy. In fadt, although the figures of die 
twelve Indian Signs hear a wonderful rciem- 
Uance to thofc of the Grecian, yet they are too 
much varied fora mere^x^y, and the nature of 
the variation proves them to be orighial . nor is 
the refemblajice more extraordinary than that 
which has <»ftcn been obfervecl between our 
Getbick days of the week and thofe of the 
JUnd^s, which are dedicated to the fame lu- 
minaries, and (what is yet more lingular) re- 
volve in the fame order : Ravi, the Sun ; Soma, 
the M<X)n ? Mi^Hgaia, T uifco ; Rudim, V.’«- 
den ; Vrtbaspati, Thor; ^^ucra^ Fnrya; Sani^ 
Satcr; yet no man ever imagined, that th© 

C c indiatjiA 
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Indians borrowed fo remarkable an arrangement 
from the Goths or Germans, On the pknets I 
will only obferve, that Sucra, the regent of 
Venus^ is, like all the reft, a male deity, named 
alfo Us A NAS, and believed to be a fage of in- , 
finite learning; butZoHRAH, the Na'hi'd of 
the Perjians^ is a goddefs like the F reya of 
our Saxon progenitors : the drawing, therefore,, 
of the planets which was brought into Bengal 
by Mr. Johnson, relates to the Perjian fyftem, 
and leprefents the Genii fuppofed to prefidc 
over them, exadly as they are defcribed by the 
poet Ha'tifi" : “ He bedecked the firmament 
“ with ftars, and ennobled this earth with the 
“ race of men ; he gently turned the aufpi- 
“ cious new moon of the feftival, like a brisht 
*'* jewel, round the ancle of the Iky ; he placed 
the Kindu Saturn on the feat of that reftrve 
“ elephant, the revohdng fphere, and put the 
rainbow into his hand, as a hook to coerce 
** the intoxicated beaft j he made filken fixings 
“ of fun-beams for the lute of Venus; and 
“ prefented Jupiter, who faw the felicity of 
“ true’ religion, with a rofary of cluftering 
“ Pleiads, The bow of the Iky became that 
of Mars, when he w.is honoured with the 
command of the celeftial hoft; for God 
“ coiiferr^'d fovereignty on the Sun, and fqua- 
drons of ftars were his army.” 


The 
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The names and forms of the lunar conftel- 
■latioiis, efpecially of Bhararii and Abhijit^ in- 
dicate a fimplicity of manners peculiar to an 
ancient people ; and they differ entirely from 
thofe of the Arabian fyftem, in which the very 
firfl: afterifm appears in the dual number, be- 
-caufe it conlifts only of two ftars. Menzil, or 
the place of alighting^ properly lignifie* 
or JiagCt and thence is ufed for an ordinary 
journey ; and that idea feems better ap- 
plied than manfon to- fb inceflant a traveller zf 
the Moon. The mendzilu*l kamar, or lunar 
fagesy of the Arabs have twenty-eight names 
in the following order, the particle al bein^ 
underffood before every word ; 


Sharatin* 

Nathrah, 

Ghafr. 

Dbabih« 

Bu'tain. 

Tar£ 

Zubamyah, 

Bulai. 

Thurayya, 

Jabhah. 

Idil. 

Suiid. 

Debaran- 

Zubrali. • 

Kalb. 

Akhbfya, 

Hakaah, 

Sariah. 

Shaulah. 

Miikoim, 

H;inaah« 

Awwa. 

NaSim. 

Mukhiy, 


Dhirid. 14. Simac. 21. Beldah. 28. Riibi. 


Now, if we can truft Arabian lexico- 
graphers, the number of ftars in their feveral 
menzils rarely agrees with thofe of the Indians ; 
and two fuch nations muft naturally have ob- 
ferved, and might naturally have named, the 
principal ffars, near which the moon pafles i^ 
th? QOtirfe of each day, without any communiK 

C c a cadioff- 
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cation, on the fubje6: : there is no evidence, 
indeed, of a communication between the Hindui 
and Arabs on any fubjed of literature or fcience ; 
for though we have reafon to believe, that a 
commercial intercourfe fubfifted in very early 
times between Yemen and the weftern coaft of 
India^ yet the Brahmans^ who alone are permit- 
ted to read the fix Vedangm^ one of which is the 
aftronomical Sajira^ were not then commercial, 
and, moft probably, neither could nor would have 
converfed vivki Ar Asian merchants. The hqftile 
irruption of ikxt Arabs into Hindujian^ in the eighth 
century, and that of the Moguls under. Ch?;n~ 
pi'2, in the thirteenth, were not likely to 
change the aftronomical fyftem of the Hindus ; 
but the fuppofed confequences of modern revo- 
lutions are out of the queftion ; for, if any 
hiftoric^ records be true, we know with as 
pofitiye certainty, thatWiMARsiNH and Ca'li- 
da's compofed their works before the birth of 
Christ, as that Menander and Terence 
wrote before that important epoch : now ' the 
twelvp Jigns and twenty-feven r^n/ions are 
menqoued, by the fcveral names before exhi- 
bited, in a Slanfcrlt vocabulary by the firft of 
thofe Indian auihors, and the fecond of them 
frequently alludes to Bbhini and the reft by 
name in hiis Fatal his Children of the Sun^ 
^d his Birth of Cuma''ra ; from which poem 

I pro-. 
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1 produce two lines, that my evidence may 
not feera to be collefted from mere conver- 
iation : 

f # * 

Maitre muhurte sasaHneh^hanena^ 

Yogarb gatafuttarap’halganffhu. 

‘‘ When the ftars df Uttarap* halgun had 

joined in a fortunate hour the faun-lpotted 
** moon.” 

This teftitbony being decifive againft the 
conjedture of M. Montucla, I need not urge 
the great antiquity of Menu*s Inftitutes, in 
which the twenty-feven aftcrifms are called the 
daughters of Dacsha and the conforts of 
feo'MA, or the Moon, nor rely on the tefti- 
ftiohy of the Brahmans^ who afluie me with 
one voice, that the n^mes of the Zodiacal ftars 
occur in the Vedai ; three of which I firmly 
believe, from internal and external evidence, to 
be more than three thmfand years old. * 

Having therefore proved what I engaged to 
prove, ! will clofe my eflay with a general obfer- 
vation. The refultof Newton’s refearches intq 
the hiftory of the primitive iphere was, ** that 
“ the pradlice of obferving the ftars began in 
“ Egypt in the days of Ammon, and was 
“ propagated thence by conqueft in the reign 
of his fon SisAc, into Afrk^ Europe and 
V AJm\ fince which time Ati.as formed the 
C c 3 ' fphere 
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fphere of the Lyhians ; Chiron that of the 
Greeks ; and the Chaldeans a fphere of their 
“ own.” Now I hope, on fbme other oc- 
dafions, to fatisfy the publick, as 1 have per- 
fectly fetisfied myfelf, that “ the practice of 
“ obferving the ftars began, with the nidi- 
ments of civil fociety, in the country of 
“ thofe whom we call Chaldeans ; from which 
“ it was propagated into Bgypf^ India, Greece, 
“ Italy, and Scandinavia, before the reign of 
SisAC or Sa'cya, who by cenqueft Ipread a 
“ new fyftem of religion and philofophy from 
the Nile to the Ganges, about a thouland 
years before Christ ; but that Chiron and 
Atlas were allegorical or mythological 
“ perfonages, and ought to have no place ia 
the ferious hiftory of our fpecies.” 


PIS- 
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DISSERTATION XIV. 

THE 

t 

DESIGN OF A TREATISE 

O N TH E 

PLANTS of INDIA. 


T he greateft, if not the only, obftacle ta 
the progrefs of knowledge in thefe pro- 
vinces, except in thofe branches of itt which 
belong immediately to our feveral profelEons, 
is our want of leiliire for general refearches; 
and, as Archimedes, who was happily maftcj. 
of his time, had not ffiace enough to move the 
greateft weight with the fmalleft force, thus 
we, who have ample fpace for our inquiries, 
really want time for the purfuit of them* 
“ Give me a place to Hand on, laid the great 
** mathematician, and I will move the whole 
“ earth Give us tinu, we may (ay, for our 
invejiigations, and we will transfer to Europe 
all the faiences, arts, and literature of Afia* 
Not to have delpaired,** however, was 
C c 4 thought 
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thought a degtee of merit in the Uonum general# 
ev'ctt though he was defeated; and, haviiig 
ibine hope, that others may occaiionally find 
more leifure, than it will ever, at leaft in this 
country, be my lot to enjoy, I take the liberty 
topropofba work, from which very curious in- 
formation, and poflibly very fblid advantage, 
may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
perfefl:iy known to European botatiifts, and 
trifh the virtues of which they are wholly un- 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of the Afiiarcojb^ an excellent 

vocabulary of the Sahjerit language, contjuns in 
hue chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetahleb ; the Midhii may comprife 
many more ; and the Dravyabbidhtmay or Drb- 
tionary of Natural Produbiions, includes, I be- 
lieve, a far greater number ; the properties of 
which are difiinfily related in medical trafts 
of approved authority. •Now the firft ftep, in. 
compiling a treatife on the plants of India, 
ihould be to write thdr true names in Roman 
Idters, according to the tnoft accurate ortho- 
graphy,- and in Sanferit preferably to any vulgar 
dialed: ; becauie a learned language is fixed in 
■feoks, while popular idioms are in conftant 
flu6:uation, and will not, perhaps, be under- 
ftood a century hence by the inhabitants of 

thefe 
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thefe ImUaa territories, whom futuiie botaaiils 
maj confuk oa the common appeliadtms of 
trees and fiowcrsi The childilh denominations' 
of plants from the pelrioas who firk de&ribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejected ; for Cham, 
faca ahd Hmna iieem to me not only moni 
elegant, but far properer, ddigaatkNis of an 
THdian and an ArSim plant, than MicbeGa and 
lumxjfmla', nor can 1 £ee without pain, that 
the great SwetSJb botanifl; confidered it as the 
ju^reme and only r^ard of laboitt in this part of 
aaj:ural hiftory, to preferve a name by hanging 
it on a blojSbm, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany worthy of 
being continued whb holy reverence. ; though fo 
high an honour, he (ays, ought to Be con^ 
ferred voitb chafe referve, and not projiituted 
for the purple of conciliating the good will, or 
eternmng the memory, of any but bis cbofen foG 
lowers ; no, not even ^ faints'. His lift dS an 
hundred and fifty fuch names clearly ftiews, 
that his excellent works are the true bafis of 
his juft celebrity, which would have been 
feebly fupported by the ftalk of the Lifineea. 
From what proper name the Plantain is called 
Mtfa, I do not. know ; but it feems to be the 
Dutfib pronunciation of the Arahick word for 
that vegetable, and ought not, . therefore, to 
have appeared in his lift, though, in my ofA- 

nioo, 
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nion, it is the only rational name in the muftef* 
roll. As to the fyftem of Linnaeus, it is the 
fyftem of Nature, fubordinate indeed to the 
beautiful arrangement of natural orders, of 
which he has given a rough Iketch, and which 
may hereafter, perhaps, be completed: but the 
diftribution of vegetables into claffes, according 
to the number, length, and portion of the fta- 
mens and piflils, and of thole clajfes into kinds. 
and fpecies, according to certain marks of dif- 
crimination, will ever be found the cleareft and 
moft convenient of methods, and Ihould there- 
fore be lludioufly obferved* in the work which 
i now fuggeft. But I mujfl: be forgiven, if I 
propofe to rejeft the Lhincran appellations of the 
twenty-four claffes, becaufe, although they ap- 
pear to be Greek (and, if they really were, 
fo, that alone might be thought a fufEcieiit ob- 
je<Jlion), yet in truth they are not Greek, nor 
even formed by analog to the language of 
Grecians j for Toly games, Monandros, and the 
reft of that form, are both mafeuline and fe- 
minine; Polyandrta, in the ahftrad, never 
o(xurs, and Polyandrion means a publick ceme- 
tery ; Dieecia and Dicecus are not found in books 
of authority ; nor, if they were, would they 
be derived from dis, but from dia, which would 
, include the let me add, that the twelfth 

aand thirteentlb dalles are ill diftinguilhed by 

their 
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their appellations, independently of other ex* 
ceptions to them, fince the real diftindliou be* 
tween them confifts not fo much in the number 
of their ftamens, as in the place where they 
are inferted j and that the fourteenth and jf- 
teenth are not more accurately difcriminated by 
two words formed in defiance of grammatical 
analogy, fince there are but two powers, or 
two diverfties of lengthy in each of thofe clafles. 
Caly copoly andros might, perhaps, not inaccu- 
rately denote a flower of the twelfth clafs ; but 
fucha compound would flill favour of barbariiin 
or pedantry ; and the befl: way to amend fuch a 
fyflem of words is to efface it, and fupply 
its place by a more fimple nomenclature, which 
may eafily be found. Numerals may be ufed 
for the elpoen firfl: clafles, the former of two 
numbers being always appropriated to theji?^- 
piensy and the latter to ^tpiftih ; fliort phrafes, 
as, on the calyx or calice, in the receptacle,^ two 
long, four long, from one bafc, from two, or 
many, bafes, with anthers conne&ed, on thg 
pifils, in two fitrwers, in two difin^ plants^ 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of difcrimination ; but I do not offer 
this as a perfedt fubflitute for the words which 
I condemn. The allegory of [exes and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to 
be difcar(^ed, as unbecoming the gravity- of 

men. 
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men, who, while they fdirch for truth, hav5 
no bufinefs to inflame their imaginations ; and,- 
while they profefs to give delcriptions, have 
nothing to do with metaphors r few paflageS in 
Aloijia^ the moft impudent book ever compofed 
by man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty -fixth number of the Botanical 
Bhilofophyt and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who daf-es^ like OcTAvius in his epi«i 
gram, to fpeak with Roman JimpUcity ; nor can 
the Uniicedn delcription of the Arum, and many 
other plants, be "read in Englijh without ex* 
citing ideas, whieh the oecafion does not re- 
quire; Hence it is* that no well-born arid 
well-educated woman can be adviled to amufe 
herfelf with botany, as it is now explained,’ 
though a more elegant md delightful fludy, or 
.one more likely to afiift and embeUifli other 
femalfe accomplilhtaents, eould not poffiWy be 
recommended; 

When the Sanfcrt^ vrixaks of the hidian 
plants have been corredily Written in a largo 
paper-book, one page being appropriated td 
each, the frefli plants themfeives, procured in 
their refpeftive fedfons, mufl: be concifely, but 
accurately, clajfed and Jefcribedi after which 
their feveral ules in medicine, diet, or. manu- 
flidures, may be colledted, with the afliftance 
of Hindu phyficians, from the medical books in 

Sanfcrit^ 
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Sanfcrit^ and their accounts either difproved or 
jeftablifhed by repeated experiments, as faft 
they can be made with exa£tnefs. 

By way of example, I annex the defcriptions 
pf five Indian plants, but am unable, at thi? 
•feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly de- 
fpair of leifure to exhibit others, of which I 
have colleded the names, and mofi of which I 
Jiave feen in bloflbra. 

J. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Bafe. 

pjtA Five-parted, thick; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor. Five petals, oblong. 

Siam, From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile ; five Ihorter, fterile. In Ibrne , flowers, 
the mprolifick ftamens, longer, 

Fiji. Style cylindrick. 

Perk. A capfule,* with five cells, many- 
•jTeeded. 

Seeds: Roundifli, comprefled, winged. 

Ijceeues : Of many different lhapes,. 

Ufes: The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, ftceped a whole night in a glals 
pT water, forms a cooliiig mucilage of ufe in 
virulent gonorrheeas. The Muchucunda^ called 
alfo Pichuca, is exquifitely fragrant : its calyx 
iscoyered with ^n odoriferous duff; and the 

dried 
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dried flowers in fine powder^ taken like fnnff^ 
are laid, in a Sanfcrit book, aUnoft inflanta- 
neoufly to remove a nervous head-ach. 

NotCf This plant differs a little from the 
Tent ape tes of Linnaeus. 

II, BILVA OR MA'LU'RA, 
Many on the Receptacle, and One. 

CaL Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor, Four, or five, petals ; moflly reflex. 

Siam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments ; 
anthers, moftlyereft. 

Pijt. Germ, roundifh ; Styk, fmooth, fhort j 
Stigma, clubbed. 

Perk. A fpheroidal berry, very large ; many- 
feeded. 

Seeds : Toward the furface, ovate, in a pel- 
lucid mucus, 

Leaves : Teraate ; common petiole, long 5 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with fhort 
petioles ; fome almofi: lanced. 

Stem: Armed xvith fharp thorns, 

U/es : The fruit nutritious, warm, cathar- 
tick ; in tafte, delicious ; in fragrance, exqui- 
site : its aperient and deterfive quality, and its 
efficacy in removing habitual coflivenefs, have 
been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is, for fome purpofes„ a very 
good cement. 
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Note, This fruit is called Srtfhala, becaufe 
it fprang, fay the Indian poets, from the milk 
of Sri, the goddefs of abundance, who beftowed 
it on mankind at the requeft of Iswar a, whence 
he alone wears a chaplet of Biha flowers ; to 
him only the Hindus offer them ; and, when 
they fee any of them fallen on the ground, 
they take them up with reverence, and- carry 
them to his temple. From the firfl: bloflbm of 
this plant that I could infpc£t, 1 had imagined 
that it belonged to the fame clafs with the 
Durio, becaufe the filaments appeared to be 
difiributed in five lets ; but in all that I have 
Cnee examined, th^ are perfe£kly diftinft, 

JII. SRINGA'TACA. 

Four and One. 

CaL Four-clefi:, with a long peduncle, 
above. 

Cor. Four petals. 

Siam. Anthers, kidney-fliaped. 

Pifi. Germ, roundilh j Style, long as the 
filaments ; Stigma, clubbed. 

Seed : A Nut with four oppofite angles (two 
of them Jharp thorns ^ formed by the Calyx. 

Leceoes : Thofe which float on the water, 
arc rhomboidal ; the two upper fides unequally 
notched ; tfie two lower, right lines. Their 

petioles. 
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petioles, buojcd up by ipindic-fliaped 5po^gy 
fubitances, not bladders. 

Root: l^otty, like coral. 

U^s: The freih hcrncl, in fweetnels and 
delicacy, equals that of the hlberd. A mucus, 
ik:reted by minute glands, covers the wet 
leaves, which are coniidered as cooling. 

Nqto, I? feems to be the §oating Tra^ oT 

IV. PITTICARAJA, 

Ten and 

Cal. Five>cleft. 

Cor. Five equal petals. 

Rmc., A thorny legumcn ; two i^ds^ 
Xjsaves: Oval, pinnated. 

Stem : Armed. 

Ufii ; The feeds ai^ very bitter, and, per^ 
haps, tonick ; fince one of them bruifed 8 q 4 
given in two dofes, will, as the Bip4us a;fieitA 
eure an intexnutteut fever, 

V. MADHU'CA. 

Many, on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

* Cor. One-petaled. Tube iiiflatcd, flefhy. 
JSof ffer nine, or ten, parted.. 
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Siam, Anthers from twelve to twenty- 
eight, ere£t, acute, fubvillous, 

Fiji. Germ, roundifh ; Style, long, awl- 
jfhaped. 

Peric. A Drupe, with two or three JVa/r. . 

Leaves : Oval, fomewhat pointed. 

L^s : The tubes, elculent, nutritious ; yield- 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating ipirit, which, 
if the lale of it were duly reft rained by ’law, 
might be applied to good purpoles. A ufeful 
oil is exprefled from the feed. 

Note, It refembles the of Koenig. 

Such would be the method of the work 
which I recommend ; but even the fpecimen 
which I exhibit might, in ikilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but I have more than once 
experienced, that the beft anatomical and bota- 
nical prints give a very inadequate, and fome- 
times a very ft.lfe, notion of the objedls which 
thej were intended to reprefent. As we learn 
a new language, by reading approved compo- 
fttjons ip it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Didlionary, fb we can only ftudy with effeft 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfing 
the plants themfelves with the Philofophia Bo- 
tanka, which is the Grammar, and the Genera 
ft Species Plantarum, which may be confidered 
as the Di&ionary, of that bcEtitiful iangua^i 

P d ia 
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itt which nature wowld teach us what plants we 
mufi: avoid as no^ous, and what we muft cult 
tivate as lalutary 5 for that the qualities of plants 
are in fme i^ree connected with the natural 
orders and clajfes of them, a number of in’ 
ibmces wpujd abundantly prpyp, 


DlSt 
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PISSERTATION XV. 

ON THE 

SPIKENARD 

O F T H K 

ANCIENTS. 


I T is painful to meet perpetually with words 
that convey no dHtin€): ideas ; and a natural 
defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have no 
other ufe than, to giye us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to tlie mind what extreme darknefs 
is to the nerves : both caufe .an unealy fenft,- 
tion ; and we naturally love knowledge, as we 
Jove light, even when we have no defign of ap. 
plying either to a purpofe eftentially ulefuLTltis 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
hare been taken to procure a determinate anlwer 
to a queftion of no apparent utility, but which ' 
ought to be readily anfwered in InSa^ ** What 
is ln£m Spikenard All agree, that it is an ' 
odoriferous plant, the beft fort of which, ac» 
cording to Ptolemy, grew about Rmgamri- 
tka or Rangmhtl^ and on the borders of the 

D d a country 
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country now called Butan : it is mentioned by 
Dioscorides» whofe work I have not in my 
pofleffion ; but his defcription of it muft bq 
very imperfedl, lince neither Linnaeus nor aqy 
of his difciples pretend to clafs it with certainty, 
and, in the lateft botanical work that we have 
received from "Europe y it is marked as unknown. 

I had no doubt, before I was perfonally ac- 
quainted with Koenig, that he had aicertained 
it ; but he alTured me, that he knew not what 
the Greek writers meant by the nard of Indian 
he had found, indeed, and deferibed a lixth 
fpecies of the uardus, which is called Indian in 
the Supplement to Linnaeus ; but the nardus is 
a grafs, which, though it bear a Spike^ no 
man ever fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, 
which the great Botanical Philofopher himfelf 
was inclined to think a fpecies of AndropQ- 
gon, and places, in hi? Materia Medica^ but 
with an expreflion of doubt, among his polyga- 
mous plants. Since the death of Koenig I 
have confulted every botanift and phyfician 
with whom I was acquainted, on the fubject 
before us ; but ail hav6 cqnfe^ed without re-n 
ferve, though not without fome regret, that 
they were ignorant what was meant by the In- 
dian Spikenard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned .natives, it was neceflary to know the . 

nantfi. 
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^mne of the plant in fome 
The very word nard occurs in the Son^'^^ifiS^ 
xoMON ; but the name and the thing were both 
exotick : the Hebrew lexicographei’s imagine 
both to be Indian ; but the word is in truth 
Perjiant and occurs in the following diftich of 
an old poet : 

A'n chu bikheftj in chu nardeft^ fin chu ihfifcheft, fh cha bar» 
A'n chu bikhi papdfireib, in cbu lurdi pfijidar. 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nard mean the or, as Anju^ ex- 
plains it, the pitb ; but it is manifeftly a part 
of a vegetable, and neither the root^ the fruity 
lior the hranchf which are all feparately named : 
the Arabs have borrowed the word nard^ but 
in the fenfe, as we learn from the KAmilSf of a 
compound medicinal unguent. Whatever it fig- 
nified in old Perjtan, the Arabick word furrAult 
which, like futnbalah, an ear ot fpike^ 

has long been fubftituted for it ; and there cant 
be no doubt, that by the fumbul of India the 
Mufelmhns underftand the fame plant with the 
nard of Ptolemy and the N'ardojiachys, or 
Spikenard, of Galen ; who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry fpecimens which he had 
leen, and miftook them for roots. 

A SINGULAR defcription of the fumbul hj 
Abu'lfazl, who frequently mentions it as an 

D d 3 ingredient 
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ingredient in perfumes, had for fonje time 
almoft convinced me, that the true Spikenard waal 
the C^tacOf or Pandmus of owr botanifts : his 
words are, Sumhul punj berg dared, ceh dirazii art 
dah angojhtejiupabndi seh : or, ** The fumhul has 
“ five leave's, ten fingers long, and three 
broad.” Now I well knew, that the mini-, 
fter of Acbar was not a botanift, and might 
eafily have mifiaken a thyrfus for a fingle^ 
flower ; 1 had leen no blo^ra, or aflemblage 
of bloflbms, of fuch dimenfions, except the 
male Citaca ; and though the Perjian writer, 
defcribes the female as a different plant, by the 
vulgar name Cyira, yet filch a mifiiake might 
naturally have been expelled in fuch a work ? 
but what mofi: confirmed my opinion, w'as the- 
exquifite fragrance of the Ciiaca flower, which 
to my lenfe far fiirpafled the richeft perfumes of 
Europe or Scarce a doubt remained, 

when I met with a defcripdou of the Cetaca by 
FoRskoHL, whofe words are fo perfedtly appli- 
cable to the general idea which we are apt to 
form of Spikenardf that I give you a literal tranf- 
Ationof them; “The an iUcom* 
plrable plant, and cultivated for its odour, 
** which it breathes fb richly, that one or two 
Spike's, in a fituation rather humid, would 
“ be fiifficient to diSiife an odoriferous air for 
** a long time through a Ipadous apartment f 
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** fo tkat the natives in general are not Iblicic- 
“ ous about the living plants, but purchafe the 
Spikes at a great priced* I learned alfo, that 
a fragrant eflential oil was extrafted from the 
flowers ; and I procured from -Banares a large 
phial of it, which was adulterated with fandal ; 
but the very adulteration convinced me, that 
the genuine eiHence muft be valuable, from the 
great number of thyrfi that muft be required 
in, preparing a fmall quantity of it. Thus had 
1 nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the true nard 
was to be found on the banks of the Gashes, 
where the Hindu women roll up its flowers iii 
their long black hair after bathing in the holy 
liver ; and I imagined, that the precious ala’> 
hajier hoic mentioned in the Scripture, and the 
fmatt onyxi in exchange for which the poet of- 
fers to entei tain his friend with a cafk of aid 
voine, contained an effenceof the lame kind, 
though differing in its^egree of purity, with 
the nard which 1 had procured : but an Arab 
of Mecca, who law in my ftudy fome flowers of 
the Ckata, Informed me, that the plant was 
extremely common in Arabia, where it was 
named C&dKi ; and leveral Mahomedans of rank 
and learning have fince afliired me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbul was not Citaca, 
but fatamdns'i. This was important informa- 
tion ; finding diecefore, that the was 

D d 4 n9t 
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not peculiar to Hindafidn, and confidering that 
the Sumbitl of Abu'lfazl differed from it in the 
precife number of leaves on the thjrfus, in the 
colour, and in the l^fbn of flowering, though 
the length and breadth correfponded very nearly, 
1 abandoned my firft opinion, and began to in- 
quire eagerly for the jatemdnsi, which grew, I 
was told, in the garden of a learned and inge- 
nious friend, and fortunately was then in blof- 
fbm. A frefli plant was very fcon brought to 
me ; *it appeared on inljseftion to be a moft ele- 
gant Cypirus with a polilhed three-fided culm, 
an umbella with three or four enfifbrm leaflets 
minutely ferrated, naked proliferous peduncles, 
crowded Ipikes, expanded daggers ; and its 
branchy root had a pungent tafte with a feint 
aromatick odour ; bur no part of it bore the 
leaft refemblance to the drug known in Europe 
by the appellation of Spikenard ; and a Mufel* 
mhn phyfician, from 'Dehli aflured me pofitively, 
that the plant.was not yathmlmsi, but S&dt as it 
is named in Arabkk, which the author of the 
Tohfatu^l Mkmetkn particularly diftingui flies 
from the Indian Sumhul. He produced on the 
next day an extra£t from the Dictionary of Na- 
tural Hiftory, to which he had referred ; and 
I prefent you with a tranflation of all that is 
material in it. 

** X, SuD has a roundifli olive-lhaped root ; 

externally black, but white internally, and 

lb 
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** fo fragsant as to have obtained m Verjia the 
name of Subterranean Mujk : its leaf has 
** fome relemblance to that of a leek, but is 
“ longer and narrower, ftrong, fomewhat 
rough at the edges, and tapering to a point, 
** 2. SuMBUL means a JpiJ^e or ear, and was 
“ called nard by the Greeks, There are three 
forts of Sumbul or Nardin ; but, when the 
“ word ftands alone, it means the Sumbul of 
India, which is an herb without Jlo‘u^er or 
“ fruit (he fpeaks of the drug only), like the 
“ tail of an ermine,, or of a finall weafel, but 
“ not quite fo thick, and.about the length of ^ 
“ finger. It is darkifo, inclining to yellow, 
“ and very fragrant : it is brought from Uin- 
dujidn, and its medicinal virtue lafts three 
“ years.” It was eafy to procure the dry 
tlmlinsi, which correfponded perfeftly with the 
defoription ofthe5««i^a/ ; and though a native 
MufeJman afterwards gave me a Perfan paper, 
written by himfelf, in which he reprefents the 
Sumbul of India, the Sweet Sumbul, and the ^a- 
tamdnsi as three different plants, yet the autho- 
rity of the Sdohfaiu'l Mimeriln is decifive, that 
die ftveet Sufnbul is only another denomination 
of nard, and the phyfician, who produced that 
authority, brought, as a fpecimen of Sumbul, 
the very fame drug, which, my Pandit, who- 
is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpecimen of the 

fdtamimii : 
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yatamansi : a Brahmen of eminent learning gavft 
me a parcel of the fame fort, and told me that 
it was ufed in their lacrifices ; that, when freflij 
it was exquilitely fweet, and added much to 
the fcent of rich eflences, in which it was a 
principal ingredient ; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to tho 
:horth-eaft of Bengal ; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanfcrtt 
names from its refemblance to locks of hair ; as 
it js called Spikenard, I fuppofe, from its refem- 
blance to a Spike, when it is dried, and not 
from the configuration of its flowers, which the. 
Greeks^ probably, never examined. The Ber* 
Jian author defcribes the whole plant as relem- 
bling the tail of an ermine ; and the fatarmnshf 
which is manifeftly the Spiknard of our drug- 
gifts, has precilely that form, confifting of 
withered ftalks and ribs of leaves, cohering iu 
i bundle of yellowifh brown capillary fibres, 
ahd conftituting a fpike* about the fize of a 
iinall finger. We may on the whole beaffured, 
that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Indian Sum-‘ 
hul of the Perjians and Arahs^ the Jatamans'i of 
xkt Hindus f ^6. xla& Spikenard oi our Ihops, arc 
one and the fame plant ; but to what clafs and 
genus it belongs in the Linneean fyftem, can 
only be afcertained by an infpeftion of the frefh 
Wofibms* Dr. Patrick .Russel, who al- 
ways. 
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%ays communicates with obliging fiicility hi% 
cxtenlive and accurate knowledge, informed 
me by letter, that “ Spikenard is carried over the 
** Defert (frpm Jndia I prefume) to Akppo^ 
where it is ufed in fubAance^ mixed with 
other perfumes, and worn in fmall bags, or 
in the form of eflcnce, and kept in little boxea 
or^phials, like har of rofes.’* He is per- 
fuadeid, and lb am I, that the Indian nard of 
the ancients, and that of our Ihops, is one and 
the lame vegetable. • 

Though diligent refearches have been mad4 
at my requeft on the borders of Bengal vaA Be-* 
har^ yet the Jatdmdnh has not been found 
growing in any part of the Brifijh territories. 
Mr. Saunders, who met with it in Butkn ^ 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whenceit is brought in a dry ftate ioRan^r^ 
has no hefitation in pronouncing it a Ipecies of 
the Baccharis ; and l^ce it is not poflible that 
he could miftake the natural order and ejfentiql 
eharaBeroi the plant, which he examined, I 
had no doubt that the Jatamhnsi was compolit 
and corymbiferous, with ftamens connedled by 
the anthers, and with female prolifick floJreti 
intermixed with hermaphrodites: the word 
Spike was not ufed by the ancients with -botani- 
cal prcciflon, and the Stackys itfelf is verticil- ' 
iated, with only two Ipedes out of thiit 

could 
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could juftify its generick appellation. I there- 
fore concluded, that the true Spikenard was a 
Baccharis, and that, while the philofopher had 
been fearching for it to no purpofe, 

» 'T* '• the dull fwain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted fhoon; 

for the Baccharisy it foems, as well as the 
Conyza^ is called by our gardeners. Plough^ 
matCs Spikenard. I fufpefted, neverthelefs, that 
the plant which Mr. Saunders deforibed 
was not Jatatnans\ becaufe I, knew that the 
people of But&n had no fuch name for it, but 
dilliaguilhed it by vefy dijEEerent names is dif- 
ferent parts of their hilly country : I knew al- 
fo, that the Butias, who fot a greater value on 
the drug than it foems, as a perfume, to merit, 
were extremely referved in giving infoimation 
concerning it, and might be tempted, by the 
narrow fpirit of monopoly, to miflead an. 
inquirer for the frefli plant. The friendly 
zeal of Mr. Purling wll probably procure it 
ih a flate of vegetation ; for, when he had the- 
kindnefs, at my delire, to make inquiries for 
it among the Butdn merchants, they afliirei 
him, that the living plants could not be ob- 
tained without an order from their fovereign thcL 
Devardj^y to whom he immediately difpatched 
ameflenger with an earneft requeft, that eight 

or. 
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or ten of the growing plants might be lent to 
him at Rangpiir : fhould the Devardjk comply 
with that requeft, and Ihould the vegetable 
flourifli in the plain of Bengal, we* lhall have 
ocular proof of its clafs, order, genus, and 
"ipecies ; and, if it prove the fame with the 
yatamans) of Nepal, which I now mufi: intro- 
duce to your acquaintance, the queftion, with 
which I began this eflay, will be fatisfa<Sorily 
anfwered. 

Having traced the Spikenard, by the 
name of yaiamansi, to the mountains of NJpi^l, 
J requefted my friend Mr, Law, who then re- 
fided at Gajya, to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the NSpalefe pilgrims ; 
who being orthodox and poffeffing many 

rare books in the Sanfcrit language, were more 
likely than the But'ia^ to know the true yati~ 
tnanh, by which nanre they generally diflin- 
guifh it : many young plants were accordingly 
feqt to Gayh, with a Perjtan letter fpecifically 
naming them, and apparently written by a man 
of rank and literature ; fo that no fufpicion of 
^deception or of error can bejuftly entertained. 

miftake of the gardener, they were- all 
plan'ts^d at Gaya, where they have bloflbmed, 
and at fijrfl feemed to flourifh : I muft, there, 
fore, deferibe the Jatkmdnsl from the report of 
Mr. Burt, who favoured me with a drawing 
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of it, and in whole accuracy we may perfectly 
confide ; but> before I produce the defcription, 

I mull endeavour to remove a prejudice, in re* 
gard to the natural order of the fpikenard, 
which they, who are addidled to fwear by every 
word of their mailer Linn^us, will hardly 
abandon, and which I, who love truth better 
than him, have abandoned with Ibme reludance, 
Nar*d has been generally fuppoled to be a grt^s ; 
Md' the word jiaebys or Jyike^ which agree* 
with the habit of that natural order, gave rile, 
perhaps, to the fuppofition. There is a plant 
in Java^ which moft travellers and Ibme phy* 
ficians call Jpikenard ; ■ and the Governor of 
Chmfura, who is kindly endeayouring to pro- 
cure it thence in a Hate fit for examination, 
writes me word, that a Dutch author pro- 
nounces it z graft like the Cypirus^ but inlilli- 
**' that what we call ^efpike is the fibrous part 
■ “ ibove the root, as long as a man’s little fin- 
ger, of a brownilh hue inclining to red or 
“ yellow, rather fragrant, and with a pungent, 
** hut aromatick, feent.’’' This is too flovedly 
a defcription to have been written by a bota* 
nift ; yet I believe the latter part erf" it t-o be 
tolerably correfl:, and Ihould imagine that the 
plant was the fame with our yaidmans\ if it 
were not commohly afierted, that the Jman 
fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if a 

well* 
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well-informed man, who had l^n it in the 
ifland, had not aflured me, that it was a fort 
of pimento^ and confequently a fpecies of 
Myrtle^ and of the order now called Hefpertan. 
The refemblance before mentioned between the 
" InSan Sumbul and the Arabian S4d, or Cypirus, 
had led me to fufpeift, that the true nard was a 
grafs or a reed ; and as this country abounds 
in odktriferous grajfes, I began to colle£t''thofjx 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly 
fentme two plants with fweet-fmelling roots ; 
and as they were knownto the Pandits^ I foon 
found their names in a Sanfcrit dictionary ; one 
of them is called gemdhasai By and ufed by the 
Hindus to icent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they fcatter in the fefti** 
val of the vernal leafon ; the other has many 
names, and, among them, ndgaramajiac and 
g6narda, the lecond t)f which means rujiling 
in the water ; for all the Pandits infill:, that 
nard is never ufed as a noun in Sanfcrit, and 
lignifies, as the root of a verb, to found ov to ruf 
tie* Soon after, Mr. Burrow brought me, 
from the banks of the Ganges near Heridwar, 
a very fragrant grafs, which in fome places co- 
vers whole acres, and difFufes, when crufhed, 
fo ftrong an odour, that a perlbn, he fays, 
might eafily have fmelt it, as Alexander is 
reported to have fmelt the nard of Gedrofa, 
from the back of an elephant ; its bloflbms 
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were not preferved, and it cannot, therefore, 
he defcribed. From Mr. Blane of Lucnow 
I received a frefti plant, which has not flowered 
at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly on his autho- 
rity, and have no doubt that it is a fpecies of 
ulndropogon : it has rather a rank aroraatick 
odour, and, from the virtue afcribed to it of 
curing intermittent fevers, is known^ by the 
Sanjirit name of jwarancusa, which literally 
means a fever-hock^ and alludes to the tron- 
with which elephants are managed. Laftly, 
Dr. Anderson of •Madras, who delights in 
tifeful pur fu its and in aflifting the purfuits of 
others, favoured me with a complete fpecimen 
of the Andropogon Nardus, one of the moll: 
common gralles on the Coaft, and flourilhing 
mofl: luxuriantly on the mountains, never eaten 
by cattle, but .extremely grateful to bees, and 
containing -an eflential ©il, ‘which, he under- 
jftands, is extracted froin it in many parts of 
Hindujlan, and ufed as an atar or perfume. 11© 
.adds a very curious philological remark, that, 
in the T amul didlionary, moft words beginning 
with idrr have Ibme relation to fragrance ; a* 
nhrukcradu to yield an odour, nlirtum pillu, 
lemon-grafs, niirtei, citron, mrta manum, the 
wild orange-tree, ndrum panel, Indian Jaf 
mn, n&rum aileri, a llrong fmelling flower, 
and nartu, which is put for nard in the Tamu4 
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verfion of our Scriptures : fo that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Greeks, but even the , 
copia narium of Horace, may be derived from 
an Indian root \ to this I can only fay, that I 
have not met with any fuch root in Sanfcrit, the 
oldeft polilhed language of India, and that in 
^Ter/ian, which has a manifcft affinity with it, 
nkr means a pomegranate, and n^r^tl (a word 
originally Sanfcrit) a cocoa-nut, neither of 
which has any remarkable fragrance. 

Such is the evidence in fupport of the opi- 
nion, given by the great SwediJIjm.t\iXdX\{i, that 
the true nard was a gramineous plant and a 
fpecies of j^ndropogon ; but fince no grafs, 
that I have y^t leen, bears any refemblance to 
^c^ yatam/msi, which I conceive to be the nar^ 
dus of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
diflent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence,a« a lludent in 
botany. I am' not, kideed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the efien- 
tial oil of the plant, from which it was deno- 
minated, but am ftrongly inclined to believe, 
that it was a generick won), meaning what wre 
now call dtar, and either the dtar of rofes from 
CaJJjm'r and Rerjia, that of Citaca, or Panda- 
nus, from the weftem coaft of India, or that 
of jiguru, or aloe- wood, from Ajhn or Cochin- 
china, the procefs of obtaining which is de- 
Icribed by Abu'efazl, or the mixed perffime 
called of which the principal ingredients 

Voi., I, E e were 
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were yellow fandal, violets, orange-flowers, 
wood of aloes, role-water, mulk, and true 
Ipikenard : all thofe effences and qompofitions 
M ere coftiy ; and moft of them being fold by 
the Indians to the Perjians and Arabs, from 
whom, in the times of Octavius, they were 
received by xhQ Syrians and Romans, they mufl: . 
have been extremely dear at Jerufakm and at 
Rome. There might allb have been a pure nar-> 
dine ml, as Athenjeus calls it ; but nardum. 
probably meant (and Koenig was of the j&me 
opinion) an Indian eflcnqe in general, taking 
its name from that ingredient which had, or 
was commonly thought to have, the moft ek- 
quifite Icent. But I have been drawn by a 
pleafing fubjedt to a greater length than I ex- 
pected, and proceed to the proinifed defcription 
of the true nard, or Jatarndnsi, which, by the 
way, has other names in the Amarcbjh, tho 
fmootheft of which are ^atiki and Ibmdfh, both 
derived from words meaning hair. Mr. Burt, 
after a modeft apology for his impcrfeCl ac-, 
quaintance with the language of botanifts, has 
favoured me with an account of the plant, on 
the correCtnefs of which I have a perfect reli- 
ance, and from which 1 collcft the following 
natural cbaraSlers : 

Aggregate. 

Cal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly dif- 
cernible. 

Cor. 
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Cor. One petal, ^ube fomewhat gibbous. • 
Border five cleft. 

Siam. Three Anthers. 

Fiji. Germ beneath. One Style ereft. 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

lRs)ot Fibrous. 

. Leases Hearted, fourfold ; radical leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean 
plant Valerian, a lifter of the MounCaiu^ 
and Celtick Nard, and of a fpecies which I 
Ihould defcribe in the- Unnean ftyle, Vale- 
riana Jata'ma'nsi fior%us triandris foliis 
cordatis quaternis^ radicalihus petiolatis. The 
radical leaves, riling from the ground and en- 
folding the young ftem, are plucked up with a 
part of the root, and, being dried in the fun, 
or by an artificial heat, are Ibid as a drug, 
which ildnn its appearance has been callcd^//§f- 
nard ; %ough, as the Perfian writer obferves, 
it might be compared more properly to the tail 
pf an ermine : when nothing remains but the 
dry fibres of the leaves, which retain their ori- 
ginal form, they have feme refemblance to a 
leek of hair, from which the Sanferit name, it 
feems, is derived. Two mercantile agents 
from Butlm on the part of the Divarltjii were 
examined, at my requeft, by Mr.HAEiNOTON, 
and informed him, that the drug which the 
Btfi^aleje call fateminsi, “ grew^re'd: al^ve , 
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** the furface of the ground, refembling in' 
“ colour an ear of green wheat ; that, when 
“ recent, it had a faint odour, which was 
greatly increafed by the fimple,, procefs of 
drying it ; that it abounded on the hills, and 
“ even on the plains, of where it was 

** colIeiSfced and prepared for medicinal pur- 
“ pofes.” What its virtues are, experience' 
alone can alfcertain ; but, as far as botanical ana- 
logy can juftify a conjefture, we may fuppofe 
them to be antifpafmodick ; and in our pio- 
vinces, efpecially in Behar, the plant will pijp- 
bably flourilh ; fo djat we may always proq^e 
it in a ftate fit for experiment. On the.pro^Wl 
enquiry into the virtues of this celebrated plant, 
I muft be permitted to lay, that although many 
botanifts may have wafted their time in enu- 
merating the (qualities of vegetables, without 
having afcertained them by repeated and latis- 
fkiftory experiments, and although mere botany 
goes no farther than technical arrangement and 
defeription, yet it leeras indubitable, that the 
great end and aim of a botanical philofopher is, 
tp dif cover and prove the fcveral the 

vegetable fyflem, and, while he admits 'with 
Hippocrates the Jallac'iouJneJs of enCperience^ 
to rely on experiment alone as the bafis of his 
knowledge. 
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